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AS VIVID AND LIFELIKE AS ‘* QUO VADIS”’ 


THE PHARAOH AND THE PRIEST 


An Historical Picture of Ancient Egypt. 


Translated from the 


Polish of Alexander Glovatski, by JEREMIAH CURTIN. 


Illustrated. I2mo, $1.50. 


«* Aseries of gorgeous pictures and vivid episodes.—Vew York Herald. 


**4 novel which makes a vanquished civilization live again. 


"—New 


York Commercial Advertiser. 


THE SHADOW OF THE CZAR 


The Romance of Princess Barbara of Czernova. 
By John R. Carling. Illustrated, r2mo, $1.50. 
Considered by many the best pseudo-histori- 
cal romance since ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda.”’ 


TOWER OR THRONE 


A Romance of the Girlhood of Elizabeth. By 
Harriet T. Comstock, Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR A CONTINENT 


Edited from the writings of Francis Parkman 
by Prof. Pelham Edgar. Illustrations, maps, 
etc. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50 met. 


RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


Hight critical essays by Captain Alfred T. Mahan. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.60 met. 


THE QUEEN OF QUELPARTE 


Romance of the Far East. By Archer Butler 
Hulbert. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50. 
After ‘‘Kim,’’ “The Queen of Quelparte.”— 
N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


MISS BELLADONNA 


A Social Satire by Caroline Ticknor. New 
edition with new chapters. 16mo, illustrated. 
$1.00. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 


In its Colonial and National Periods. By Prof. 
Lorenzo Sears of Brown University. 12mo, 
gilt top, 1.50 met. 


THE SPERONARA 


Journeys with Dumas. Translated by Katharine 
Prescott Wormeley. 16mo, $1.25. 


GLIMPSES OF CHINA AND CHINESE HOMES 


By Edward S. Morse, author of ‘‘ Japanese Homes and Their Surroundings,” 
from the author’s journal. 


| WITH A SAUCEPAN OVER THE SEA 


| Over 600 Quaint Recipes from Foreign Kitchens. 


THE SPIRITUAL OUTLOOK 


A Survey of the Religious Life of Our Time as 
Related to Progress. By Willard C. Selleck. 
16mo, gilt top, $1.00 #ez. 


BOSTON DAYS 


A Literary Record. By Lilian Whiting. 
trated, 12mo, $1.50 met. 


Tilus- By Francis M. Ware. 


etc. With fifty sketches 
I2mo, gilt top, $1.50 met. 


By Adelaide Keen. Illustrated, 


top, $1.50 net. 


FIRST-HAND BITS OF STABLE- 
LORE 


12mo, gilt 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, 
cloth, $2.00 net. 


BEST ILLUSTRATED JUVENILES 


NATHALIE’S CHUM, by Anna Chapin Ray. 
I2mo, $1.20 net. 

BRENDA’S COUSIN AT RADCLIFFE, by 
Helen Leah Reed. 12mo, $1.20 met. 


FOXY THE FAITHFUL, by Lily F. Wessel- 
hoeft. 12mo, $1.20 met. 


CATHARINE’S PROXY, by Myra Sawyer 


Hamlin. 
POLLY’S SECRET, 
I2mo, $1.20 net. 


GRANDMA'S GIRLS, by Helen Morris. 12mo, 
$1.20 net. 


I2mo, $1.20 net. 
by Harriet A. Nash. 


ON GUARD, by John Preston True. 
$1.20 net. 

JACK AND HIS ISLAND, by Lucy M. Thurs- 
ton. r2mo, $1.20 met. 

ADVENTURES OF TORQUA, by Charles F. 
Holder, 12mo, $1.20 net. 

IN THE GREEN FOREST, by Katharine 
Pyle. 8vo, $1.50 met. 

PRINCESS KALISTO, by William Dana 
Orcutt. 4to, $2.00 se?. 

A DORNFIELD SUMMER, by Mary Murkland 
Haley. 12mo, $1.20 net. 


12mo, 


New Holiday Editions of Miss Aicorr’s Little Women, illustrated by Alice Barber 
Stevens, and An Old-Fashioned Girl, illustrated by Jessie Willcox Smith. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, $2.00 each, postpaid. 


Little, Brown & Co., Publishers, Boston 








'BOOK NEWS for NOVEMBER 
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Price, Five Cents a number: Fifty Cents a year 


a ae ae Re Be S 


Frontispiece, ANDREW LANG 

Reviews 

Biography and History 
Nathaniel Hawthorne—Memoirs of a Contemporary—Stage Confidences—Alex- 
ander Dumas—John Ruskin—New France and New England. 

Fiction of the Month 
On the Cross—The Banner of Blue—The Needle’s Eye—Captain Macklin—The 
Wooing of Judith—The Invisibles—Janet Ward—A Captive of the Roman Eagles 
—The Master of Appleby—Richard Gordon—Francezka—The Shadow of the 
Czar—Eagle Blood—The Insane Root— Hope Loring—The Holland Wolves—In 
the Days of St. Clair— Fuel of Fire—The Earth and the Fullness Thereof—The 
Loom of Life—The Maid-at-Arms—The Intrusions of Peggy—Paul Kelver— 
Two Wilderness Voyagers. 

Miscellaneous 
Aunt Abby’s Neighbors—Caterpillars and Their Moths—Wayfarers in Italy 
—Eternalism. ; 

Song of the Wissahickon Washington Van Dusen . 

Lorgnettes Quentin MacDonald . 
A Painter’s Moods—Tangled Up in Beulah Land—Edges—-The Long Straight 
Road—The Evolution of a Girl's Ideal—Love and the Soul Hunters—Wanted— 
a Chaperon—Lavender and Old Lace—The Two Vanrevels—The American Diary 
of a Japanese Girl— Whimlets. 

With the New Books Talcott Williams, LL. D.. . 
Reynolds—The Book of the Strawberry—Captain Craig—Economic Interpreta- 
tion 9f History—Eternalism—The Christian Point of View—Lament of Baba 
Tahir—Study and Criticism of Italian Art—The Administration of Dependencies 
-—The Story of the Khedivate—Glimpses of China—Anecdotal Recollections of 
the Congress of Vienna—Just-so Stories—The Ragged Edge—The Little Green 
God. 


Books and Readers 

In the World of Letters 

Words of Wisdom from Past Masters. . . 
Wise and Witty Sayings from New Books 
Magazines 

Best Selling Books 

New Books and New Editions 





FRANCEZKA 


By Molly Elliot Seawell 


Author of “The History of the Lady Betty Stair,” “The Sprightly Romance of Marsac,” etc., etc, 


DRAWN BY HARRISON FISHER FOR “ FRANCEZKA’ 


HIS is Miss Seawell’s longest and most important novel. There is no character in fiction more 
lovable and appealing than is “ Francezka.” Miss Seawell has told a story of youth, splen- 
dor, and tragedy with an art which links it with summer dreams, which drowns the somber 

in the picturesque, which makes pain and vice a stage wonder. ‘The book is marked by the same 
sparkle and cleverness of the author’s earlier work, to which is added a dignity and force that makes 
it most noteworthy. Delightfully illustrated by Harrison Fisher. 12mo. Price $1.50. 


THE BOWEN-MERRILL CO. Publishers 





Four Important Novels 


Hearts Courageous 


By Hatuie Erminig Rives. Illustrated by A. B. WENzELL. 
12mo, cover in scarlet and gold. $1.50. 
“The most beautiful book of the year.” 


‘*** Hearts Courageous’ is one of the finest historical romances for many a day. It stands 
in the very forefront of all works written by American women.’’—Saltimore Sun. 


The Long Straight Road 


By Grorce Horton, author of “Like Another Helen.” 

Illustrated by THe KinNEys. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Edwin L. Shuman, Literary Editor Chicago Record-Herald, says: ‘‘‘ The Long Straight 
Road’ is likely to be the chief topic of literary comment for some time to come. It is not 
only the most ambitious piece of fiction the author has yet produced, but is also the most 
striking and realistic picture of a great American city thus far embodied ina novel. It 
is a study of three married couples—a sombre review of the married man’s lot, lightened 
with plenty of American humor and cheerful tenderness, full of scenes and characters 
that impress one as strictly true to life,” 


The Mississippi Bubble 


By Emerson Hovucu. Illustrated by Henry Hutt. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


“ Here is one of the truly great romances in our English tongue. It has dramatic force and 
poetic quality. It stirs the emotions and satisfies the intellect. The book is truth and 
art combined.”— 7he Boston Journal. 


The Loom of Life 


By Cuarves Freperic Goss, author of ‘‘ The Redemption 
of David Corson.” 12mo0, cloth, $1.50. 


This story, which has an epic broadness and strength, is of a young girl, who revenges a 
wrong done to her with life-long persecution. Finally, however, she is forced to realize 
that, on earth, peace and happiness can be obtained only by forgiveness. The book 
shows the same love and sympathy for the many moods of nature which characterizes 
‘*The Redemption of David Corson.” 


Ghe Bowen-Merrill Company 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





By Jack London 


A Daughter of the Snows 


strong, dramatic story about a woman. Its plot unique, 
its characters boldly drawn, and the love interest intense. 
The first full length novel from a writer whose tales ‘‘ The 
Son of the Wolf,’’ and ‘‘ The God of His Fathers,’’ etc., have 
won him much popularity as well as recognition from the first 
critics. The book is beautifully illustrated 
° F . , Illustrated. 12mo. 
in colors from drawings by F. C. Yohn, pecorated 
and is handsomely bound. cioth . . $1.50 


By Philip V. Mighels | By Lynn R. Meekins By Rosa N. Carey 


The Adam Rush | JheHighway 


An American love story 


Inevitable en | Oo eee 


he hero of Mr. so SR OER OS a M™._ Catey’s new 
: a : AmaM ADAM RUSH book is the best 
Mighels Ss book ig pe a LYNN ROBY MEEKINS thing she has done. The 


os 3 ws te SE love story is fascinating. 

% oe SS The same charm of sen- 

é : timent and character is 

shrouded in mystery. Ws eye : here which marks the 

His love story has the ms & @ large number of novels 

fascination of uncer- ee ee that have won for her 
tainty. nie high place. 


an interesting and good- 
looking young fellow, 
whose parentage is 


Colored frontispiece. Colored frontispiece. 1zmo. Decorated 


Decorated cloth. . $1.50 1z2mo. Decorated cloth $1.50 $1.50 


By Cyrus Townsend Brady 


Woven with the Ship 


r. Brady’s thousands of readers will derive fresh pleasure 

from this his new book. It has an intensely interesting 

plot and something happens on every page. In addition to 

the novel, which is the most sympathetic love story he has 

yet written, there are a number of tales in his best manner. 

The book has stunning drawings by Christy, Leyendecker, 
Glackens, Parkhurst, and Crawford, 


wa.0 ‘ ‘ Illustrated. 12mo. 
and has a striking design in colors. Decorated cloth . $1.50 


Publishers—J. B. Lippincott Company—Philadelphia ° 





XUM 


By Sydney George Fisher 


The True History 
of the American 
Revolution 


‘These are the real facts of the days of 
r776. Mr. Fisher has some things 
to tell about the conduct of the War of 
the Revolution, its chief figures, and the 
reasons for its outcome, which will startle 
mummme] every reader 
of American 

history. 


24 illustra- 
tions. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, 


deco- 
$2.00 


rated. 
Postage, 14 c. extra, 


By Clara E. 
Laughlin 


Stories 


of 
Authors’ 
Loves 


Nothing in fiction 

excels the fascination of these ro- 
mances of real men and women whom we 
all know by their writings. The volumes 
are a chronicle of fact, but hold all the 
charm of a novel. 
They have photogra- 
vure frontispieces and 
45 duogravure por- 
traits and views. 


Charlotte Bronté 


Two volumes. Illus- 
trated. Handsomely 


bound, in $3.00 


box, Net 
hree-quarters mo- 


rocco, Net. $6.00 


Postage, 19 c. extra. 


Net . 


By Rufus Rockwell Wilson 


New York—Old and New 
/ 


story as told by its landmarks. The writer is the author of ‘‘ Rambles in Colo- 
nial Byways,’’ and ‘‘ Washington: The Capital City,’’ etc., and this is the first 
authoritative, comprehensive and at the same time readable book yet put out on 
New York City itself. The work is handsomely illustrated 

° ° : Two Volumes. Illus- 
with many reproductions from photographs, old prints, etc., trated. Extra buck- 
and contains a wealth of new material. ram, Net - $3,50 


Postage, 30 c. extra. 


By Anne H. Wharton 


| Social Life in the Early 
Republic 


M' Wharton’s wide knowledge of the practically un- 

touched period following on Colonial and Revo- 
lutionary years, and her ability to make us see the men and 
women of past times as they really were, 


are here given the most interesting ex- 
pression. The volume promises to rival 
in popularity her ‘‘Salons Colonial and 

Republican,’’ and ‘‘ Through Colonial 
~ Doorways.”’ 


Colored frontispiece, 
Profusely illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. Decora- 
ted cloth, gilt top, 


NMet.: ..%6"% $3.00 


Hali levant,- 


Net. . .« 3 $6.00 


Postage, 17 c. extra. 





Book News 


NOTEWORTHY NEW NOVELS 


‘* Temporal Power ’”’ 





A Study in Supremacy. 
Christian,” etc. - - 


By MARIE CORELLI, author of ‘‘ The Master 


$1.50 


A singularly striking and powerful novel, dealing with a subject which has never 


before been treated in fiction. 


Moth and Rust 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, author of 
‘** Red Pottage,’’ etc. $1.50 
The first volume from Miss Cholmon- 


deley’s pen since the publication of ‘‘ Red 
Pottage.’ 


Fuel of Fire 


By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER, 
author of ‘‘The Farringdons,’’ 
etc. - - - - $1.50 


A story into which Miss Fowler has 
put much of her very best writing. 


Wanted: A Chaperon 


By PAu LEICESTER ForD, author of ‘‘ Janice Meredith,’’ etc. 


With illus- 


trations in color by H. C. Christy, and with decorations by Margaret 


Armstrong : - - 


: An exceedingly clever story, the last from the pen of this gifted author. 
is beautifully gotten up, and should prove a most acceptable gi 
Re RE RCE 


No Other Way 
By SiR WALTER BESANT, author of 
‘* The Orange Girl,” etc. Illus- 
trated - - - $1.50 


The last complete story by Sir Walter 
Besant. 


$2.00 
The volume 


-book. 


The Lady of The Barge 


By W. W. Jacoss, author of ‘‘ Many 
Cargoes,’’ etc. Illustrated. $1.50 


More delightful stories by this de- 
lightful author. 


A Song of a Single Note 


By AMELIA E. Barr, author 
Illustrated - - 


of ‘‘The Bow of Orange Ribbon,”’ 


etc. 
- $1.50 


A romance of early life in early New York. This volume forms a connecting link 


between Mrs. Barr’s popular stories 
Maiden Lane.”’ 


The Blood=-Tax 


By DoROTHEA GERARD, author of 
‘* One Year,’’ etc. - $1.50 


A military romance of the present day, 
the scene of which is laid in Germany. 


‘“A Bow of Orange Ribbon”’ and ‘‘ The Maid of 


The House of the Combrays 
By G. Le Norre. Translated by 


Mrs. J. B. Gilder. - $1.50 

A tale of the Royalist intrigues of the 
Chouans in the early part of the nineteenth 
century. 


Paul Kelver 


By JEROME K. JEROME, author of ‘‘ Three Men ina Boat,’’etc. - 


$1.50 


The first long story by Mr. Jerome, and one that is entirely different from any he has 


ever written. 


DODD, MEAD 


PUBLISHERS 


372 FIFTH AVENUE 
6 


€3 COMPANY 


NEW YORK 





Book News 


Bayou Triste 


A Story of Louisiana 
By 
Josephine Hamilton Nicholls 


I2mo. Illustrated. $1.50 


The Love Story of 
Abner Stone 


By Edwin Carlile Litsey 


Third Edition. 8vo, $1.20 net (postpaid $1.29) 


Home Thoughts 
First and Second Series 
By “C” 


_ (Mrs. James Farley Cox) 


Two vols., each, 12mo, $1.20 net ( postpaid $1.30) 
The set, cloth, $2.40 net Half calf, $7.00 net 


A World’s Shrine 


By Virginia W. Johnson 


12mo. Illustrated. $1.20 net (postpaid $1.30) 


One’s Womenkind 


By Louis Zangwill 
$1.50 


Two on Their Travels 


By 
Mrs. Archibald R. Colquhoun 


Illustrated, $3.00 net 


A highly entertaining story by the daughter 
of the Chief Justice of Louisiana. The cordial 
good feeling existing between the plantation 
negro and his old master’s children and 
grandchildren is charmingly portrayed. It 
also deals with the fortunes and love affairs 
of the young master of the broken-down, old 
home and of his humor-loving sister. A true 
picture of Lousiana plantation life of to-day. 


It is unnecessary to reprint the scores of 
reviews of this volume, showing the critics’ 
appreciation of the beauty and charm of Mr. 
Litsey’s book. The reader falls at once under 
the spell of the pure and sweet spirit pervading 
it, and lives with Abner Stone that tranquil 
quiet life in Kentucky in the early sixties. To 
those who are weary of the bombast and fury 
of many modern novels, this book will come 
as a genuine relief. 


No better gift could be devised than a set of 
Home TuoucuTs. “A _ book which every 
mother, wife, and daughter in the land should 
read.”— Zhe Book Buyer. “Should find a 
place among the presents of all brides of our 
generations.”—Mazl and Express. “The 
‘Second Series’ are more beautiful and 
inspiring, if possible, than the First—A. FY. 
Herald. 


“ A very delightful study of Lake Como as 
the birthplace of Pliny.’’--Boston Transcript. 
‘* A volume thatno student of classic literature 
or of history, and particularly no traveller 
should fail to possess.— Book News. ‘* The 
illustrations are most attractive.”—S?. Pau? 
Globe. 


This novel, just ready, shows remarkable 
strength in the individualization of character, 
and dexterity of literary handling. ‘ His 
work is superior to that of most modern 
realists.”"—Zondon Chronicle. 


‘* A truthful picture of what I saw in distant 
countries.”—-Preface. Profusely illustrated 
with pen-and-ink sketches by the author, 
many full page, including eight colored illus- 
trations. 


Our catalogue free to any address. 


A. §. BARNES & CO., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


‘ 





Book News 


AMONG 


R. H. RUSSELL’S NEW BOOKS 


“THE SociIAL LADDER,” drawn by C. D. Gibson 
OBSERVATIONS BY MR. DOOLEY 
F. P. Dunne 
A new treasury re Ar-rchey Road Philosophy. A 
companion volume to those classics, ‘‘Mr. Dooley’s 
Opinions *’ and “* Mr. Dooley’s Philosophy."" 7% x 5% 
in. $1.50. 
THE GIRL PROPOSITION 
A Bunch of He and She Fables 
By George Ade 
A worthy successor to ‘“‘ Forty Modern Fables"’ by 
the same master of slang and observer of American life. 
With amusing pictures by John T. McCutcheon and 
others. 7x 4% in. $1.00. 


PICTURES OF ROMANCE AND 
WONDER 
By Sir Edward Burne-Jones 


This magnificent volume contains the most complete 
ensemble of Burne-Jones’s paintings and drawings that 
has ever been brought together for reproduction in book 
form. Twelve beautiful platinum prints, with nearly 
one bundred other illustrations. With the poems which 
inspired the drawings. In a beautiful binding of cream 
buckram, stamped in gold. 11x 14in. $5.00 net. 


A PHENOMENAL FAUNA 

By Carolyn Wells and Oliver Herford 

Diverting rhymes about strange animals exemplifying 
Miss Wells's gift of fun at its richest and best. Oliver 
Herford contributes grotesquely amusing illustrations in 
color. 8x 8%in. §1.20 net. 

THE TIGER AND THE INSECT 
By John Habberton 

A sequel to “ Helen's Babies.” * The Tiger’’ and 
“ The Insect,”’ as the two small heroines are called, are 
captivatingly attractive and quaintly humorous. Illus- 
trated with ten beautiful drawings by Walter Russell. 
With an original cover design. 544x7%in. $1.20 net. 


SIGNORA, A CHILD OF THE OPERA 
HOUSE 


US 
By Gustav Kobbe 
The delightful story of a little girl who lived in sur- 
roundings familiar to Mr. Kobbe as a veteran musical 
critic. With photographs, etc. 74x 5\4%in. $1.50. 


ARE 
THE SOCIAL LADDER 
By C. D. Gibson 

His latest collection of drawings, marking the full 

maturity of the artist, his unique skill in delineating 

character, and his keen gift of social satire. Uniform 

with Mr. Gibson's previously published books, 12x18 in., 

printed on heavy plate paper, and bound in Japan 

vellum, with a cover design by the artist. Enclosed in 

a decorated box. $5.00 net. Limited edition de luxe, 
$10.00 net. 


eae fo CALDWELL 
Carolyn Wells 
Miss Wells has’ in this delightfully humorous burlesque 
furnished a pleasant antidote to the modern historical 
novel, Written with the author's well-known humor 
and satirical power. Illustrated with a series of amusing 
old wood-cuts. 5%4x75gin. $1.50. 


THE HISTORY OF OVER SEA 
By William Morris 
The fine old romance illustrated by Louis Rhead with a 
notably sympathetic scheme of drawings and decorations. 
Bound in Japan paper boards and stamped in color and 
gold. 8xtoin. §1.50 net. 


DONE IN THE OPEN 
By Frederic Remington 
Sixty-seven powerful pictures by the greatest inter- 
preter of the wild life of Western America. Owen 
Wister contributes a series of textual descriptions. 
With a striking cover design. 12x18 in. In a dec- 
orated box. $5.00 net. Limited edition deluxe. $10.00 
net. 


HER MAJESTY THE KING 
By James Jeffrey Roche 
Critically Sataned the most genuine production of 
American humor that has been put forth in many years. 
With illustrations in colors by Oliver Herford. 5%x7% 
in. $1.50. 


THE WIND IN THE TREE 
By The Duchess of Sutherland 
The dramatic and emotional interest of these seven 
love stories is as varied as the types represented in the 
different tales. With a photogravure frontispiece by 
Walter Crane. Bound in green buckram, stamped in 
gold. 5% x7%in. $1.50. 


A GARDEN OF GIRLS 
By Florence England Nosworthy 
Mrs. Nosworthy’s conception of the American girl is 
agreeably varied and these twelve ideal pictures are full 
of artistic distinction. In ahandsome portfolio. 12x 18 
in. $1.00 net, 


THE DOOM OF KING ACRISIUS 
By William Morris 
An exceptionally beautiful edition illustrated with 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones’s marvelous pictures. Twelve 
platinum prints. Bound in white buckram, stamped in 
gold. 6% x8%in. $2.75 net. 


THE SONG OF SONGS 
A most artistic setting of this peerless poem of the 
Bible. Illustrated with the exquisite drawings of Burne- 
Jones. 11x14 in, Japanvellum. f$2.5o net. Hand- 
made paper, $1.75 net. Popular edition, $1.00 net. 


CHILDREN OF OUR TOWN 
By Carolyn Wells 
Illustrated with numerous drawings in exquisite colors 
by M. H. Squire and E. Mars. Pictures and verses 
make a charming book for children. 11x 14 in. 
oblong. $4.20 net. 


A COMPLETE CATALOGUE of R. H. Russell's books, calendars, and artistic publications, richly 


py yer od by Gibson, Remington, Christy, T. M. Peirce, E. 
Maxfield Parrish, will be sent free on request. 
Sendo a dainty brochure of interest to all lovers of fine book-making 


lso for ‘** Modern Book Collecting,” 
and printing. Sent also for the asking. 


W. Kemble, etc., with a cover in colors 


R. H. RUSSELL, Publisher, 3 W. 29th St., New York 





LOTHROP FICTION. PRICE, $1.50 


EAGLE 
BLOOD 


By JAMES CREELMAN 


An exciting story of an Englishman in 
America, full of action and color. 


THE 


RICHARD 
GORDON 


By ALEXANDER BLACK 


A bold and beautiful love story of New 
York life, of politics and society. 


SPENDERS 


33rd THOUSAND 


By HARRY 
LEON 
WILSON 


A racy narrative 
of Western peo- 
ple in plutocratic 


circles. 


Uncle Peter 
Bines is one of 
the few genuine 


American char- 


acter creations, 
and his sayings 


are noteworthy. 


sh 


The fair but sometimes uncertain daughter of the 
house of Milbrey. 


DOROTHY 
SOUTH 


32n0 THOUSAND 
By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON 


A charming love story of picturesque 
Virginian life before the war. 


THE 


MILLION- 
AIRESS 


Se 'F VIA RAL Pa 


A keen story of New York fashion and 
folly, with a strong yet winsome heroine. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 





Book News 


STOKES’ NEW BOOKS 


The American Diary of a Japanese Girl 
By MISS MORNING GLORY. 

Miss Morning Giory is quaint, romantic, simple, and clever at 
once, She writes with a sprightly grace and distinction of style that 
show her to be an artist, true to the traditions of Japan. 

Love story? you ask. Why yes, of course, Is it not a woman who writes? 


Beautifully illustrated by the well-known Japanese artist, Genjiro 
Yeto, With Frontispiece in color, a number of full-page half-tone 
engravings and Japanese border in tints. Bound with grass-cloth 
back; white-and-gold sides, 

Octavo, net, $1.40. Postpaid, $1.55 


Come With Me Into Babylon 
By JOSIAH M. WARD. 

Mr, Ward has taken his readers back to the time of Nebuchadnexxar 
and gives us a picture of the lives of the Babylonians, whose name has 
come to be a synonym for luxury and wantonness. 

Those heroic days when the Babylonians, Medes, Lydians, and 
Egyptians met over the carcass of Assyria and engaged in a fierce 
struggle for the mastery of the world. A romantic love story, with 
eight illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


Cats and all About Them —s®y- FRANCEs simpson 


Miss Simpson is one of the greatest authorities in England on cats. 
With twenty-four illustrations, giving specimens of the different breeds 
of cats. 16mo, boards, net, $1.00. Postpaid, $1.10 


Son! 
Or the Wisdom of ‘“‘Uncle Eph,” the Modern Yutzo 


By LORD GILHOOLEY, author of ** Yutzo”’ and ** Confucius." 

Each of the aphorisms in the book is introduced by the word “* Son!" as 
coming from tho lips of Uncle Eph. A characteristic quotation is “* Son! 
All de loud prayin’ an’ psalm singin’ yo kin do ain't a gwine to help yo’ 
credit at de co’ner grocery.” 

Printed on tobacco paper and bound in blue denim with roughened 
edges. With frontispiece, decorative borders, etc. 

12mo, net, 80 cts. Post paid, 88 cts. 


The River 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 

This is the first novel by the author of “* Children of the Mist,” 
“* Lying Prophets,”’ etc., for about two years, and in the opinion of those 
who have read it, this is his best book. 

In length, scene, incident, and solid literary merit, “* The River”’ has 
every qualification for repeating or surpassing the notable success of 
“ Children of the Mist,’ which has gone into fifteen editions. The scenes are laid in Devonshire, as were those of 
his former greatest novel 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


Wolfville Nights A Woman Ventures 


By ALFRED HENRY LEWIS, author of “ Wolf- By DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS (John Graham), 

: ville,” “* Wolfville Days,” etc. author of “* The Great God Success.”’ 

Nothing so fascinating has been written since the early This is a romance woven with materials that make up 
stories of Bret Harte. Humorous to the last degree, the life of American men and women of to-day in town 
with an occasional touch of pathos, and full of quaint and country. Thestyle is simple and direct, and the 
philosophy that makes most fascinating reading. story is fascinating in the extreme. 

12mo, cloth, with frontispiece, $150 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


The Foray of the Hendrik Hudson A Whirl Asunder 


By FRANK MACKENZIE SAVILE. By GERTRUDE ATHERTON, author of “ The Con- 


A story of adventure as fascinating as “‘ The Prisoner queror’’ and “‘ Senator North.”’ 
of Zenda,’ With four attractive illustrations. A new edition of one of Mrs. Atherton’s earlier works 
12mo, cloth, $1.00 and one of her strongest. It is an exciting story of 


California life. 12mo, cloth, illustrated , $1.00 
The Garden of Lies 
By JUSTUS MILES FORMAN The Minority (THIRD EDITION) 


“ The garden of Lies‘ is a romantic story of love and By FREDERICK TREVOR HILL. 
adventure in modern Paris. A most striking and original A most striking story of New York life of to-day. A 
story. With frontispiece. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 timely novel with anovel plot. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 


FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., °° 7 Ee See 
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Revell’s New Fiction 


SEND FOR OUR NEW 





ILLUSTRATED LIST 
Author ” of “Black Rock,’’ “‘The Sky Pilot,’’ etc. 


©) 2p Way ©) See 1 O1O) oh een 


Glengarry School Days 


By RaLPpH Connor. 
The new story fittingly supplements ‘‘ The 


Illustrated. 


$1.25, 


12mo, Cloth, 


Man from Glengarry” (now 140th 1000) in that it 


deals with some of the same characters but in a different period. 


‘His material is magnificent in its contrasts and opportunities. 
keep in mind as one of the most virile, faithful and wholesome writers of to-day. 





A True Story of Indian Life 
Two Wilderness 
Voyagers 


By FRANKLIN WELLES CaLKINs. Cloth, $1.50. 

The author of *‘The Mississippi Bubble ’’ says: 
‘‘Mr. Calkins has done something new. He 
gives us Indians, but they are not merely 
buekskinned manikins. He gives us the West, 
but he does it without pose. Moreover, he 
gives us a story, a white story done in red.” 


Order o 


By ALFRED H. HENry. 


By 


torn from the story, of a ruined life. 





12mo, Cloth, 

“He writes with conviction and with a commendable reserve power. 
sensational or overdrawn about his, picture —it is simply tragic, pitiful, 
None of the previous attempts is worthy of being placed in 


Ralph Connor is a man to 
” 
Publie 


Ledger, Philadelphia, 





A College Girl’s Story 
Janet Ward 


A Daughter of the Manse 
By MARGARET E, SANGSTER. Cloth, $1.50. 
“Mrs. Sangster is now so well known that 
her books need no advertisement. ‘Janet 
Ward’ is the story of a girl’s life, of the sort 
she understands so well. Simple, natural, full 
of sweet experiences.” — Commercial Advertiser. 






A Vivid Mormon Story of the Occu, f ti of the Great Salt Lake Basin 


the Prophet 


Illustrated, $1.50. 
There is nothing lurid or 
heart-rending —a page 


the same ¢lass with this really strong story.”=— Commercial Advertiser. 


By Author of “‘Fishin’ Jimmy”’ 
Aunt Abby’s 
Neighbors 


By ANNIE TRUMBULL SLosson. Fully illus- 
trated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 

“Aunt Abby is a sweet, nobly generous New 
England woman, without narrowness and with- 
out cant; moreover, she has a little twinkle of 
dry humor even when she feels deeply.” 

The Outlook. 


Non-Partisan 


The Coal-Miner’s Story 





By Author of *’A Lily of France’’ 
The Little Green God 


A Satire on American Hinduism. By CAROLINE 
ATWATER MASON. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents, 
‘There is a world of tragedy in ‘The Little 

Green God.’ . She has written an exceed- 

ingly tart little book which ought to make a 

stir. It is cleverly done and there is a great 

big reason just why such a book as this should 
be written.”— Los Angeles Express. 


Timely 


Those Black Diamond Men 


A Tale of the Anthrax Valley. 


By WILLIAM F.. GIBBONS. 


12mo, Cloth, Illustrated, $1.50. 


“Tt is a series of dramatic human scenes, sometimes with thrilling incidents, sometimes of 


tragic intensity, 


sometimes touched with humor. 


The volume is written from plain heartfelt 


interest in the ‘black-diamond’ men, its characters are typical, and the brisk action of the story 


holds the attention firmly.”— The Outlook. 


A Tale of Two Continents 
A Chinese Quaker 


By NELLIE BLESSING-EYSTER. Cloth, $1.50 

The title of this book is the poet-philanthro- 
pist Whittier’s own phrase and itself forecasts 
a most romantic story —a _ record literally 
unique. The narrative abounds in dramatic 
situation and action. 








By Author of “‘How They & Kept the Faith’’ 
Fool’s Gold of ? Yolass 


A Novel by ANNIE RAYMOND STILLMAN. $1.50. 

A romance of exceptional power in which plot 
and action yield a large tribute to the strong 
purpose of the book. This is a story of conflict 
between duty and supposed self-interest. It 
teems with incident. 


LE MING Hi. REVELL COMP ANY, Publisher 


158 Fift 


» York 
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Book News 


American Standard Edition of the 


REVISED BIBLE 


Is being accepted wherever the English language is spoken. This is the only 
edition authorized by the American Revision Committee, whose attestation 


appears on the back of the title-page. 


“ This version is the best that has ever been published in the English 
language.’’— Pilgrim Teacher. 

“ It will come into wide and widening acceptance wherever the English 
language is spoken.’’— Zhe Congregationalist. 

‘It is unmatched by any other edition of the Bible ever printed. The 
original was never better translated ; the sense never made more clear.— 
Christian Intelligencer. 

‘‘ This version sheds a glare of light upon many obscure verses in the 
King James Version.” —LZaitor S. S. Evangel. 


With References and Topical Headings Prepared by the Revisers. 


Long Primer 4to, white paper edition, prices, 81.50 to $9.00 
Long Primer 4to, Nelson's India paper edition, prices, 86.00 to $12.00 
SMALLER SIZE, JUST PUBLISHED, AS FOLLOWS:-- 
Bourgeois 8vo, white paper edition, prices, $1.00 to $7.00 
Bourgeois 8vo, Nelson's India paper edition, prices, $4.00 to $9.00 
REVISED NEW TESTAMENT, Minion 32mo, prices, ssc. to $2.50 


THE ONLY “HELPS” 


arranged in alphabetical order are those in 


Nelson’s Teachers’ Bible 


Not Revised Version. You can find quickly just what you are looking for. These ‘‘ Helps ’’ 
contain the Concise Bible Dictionary with numerous illustrations, the Combined Concordance 


and Indexed Bible Atlas. 
The Interior says: ‘‘ This Bible will give more value to the Bible Teacher, Student or Reader, than any 


other edition of the great book.”’ 


PRICES FROM $1.20 UPWARDS 
How to Get the Bible into the Sunday-School 


Nelson’s Sunday-School 
Scholar’s Bible 


with NEW Practical Helps and a NEW Bible Catechism especially 
designed for young people. 

These Helps are ALL NEW and were written expressly for this Bible 
by JOHN POTTS, D. D., Chairman International Sunday-School Lesson 
Committee; Pror. H. M. HAMILL, D. D.; JESSE LYMAN HURL- 
BUT, D. D., and other prominent Sunday-School workers. Edited by 
A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D. D., Secretary of International Sunday-School 
Lesson Committee. 

PRICES FROM 55 CENTS UPWARDS 
Bibles of every description, in all styles of binding, and various sizes of type. 
Sent postpaid, on receipt of price. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. OR SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37-41 E. 18th St., New York 





NEW NOVELS 


Booth Tarkington 
Joel Chandler Harris 
The Two Vanrevels 
ro By Booth Tarkington 
ay ‘Mr. Tarkington has written a de- 
, os lightful book . . . a true and winsome 
© 4 picture of American life, with local color, 
‘ ' real people and a most convincing sin- 
a ae cerity.” The author of ‘The Gentle- 
ny P.2 man from Indiana’ and ‘Monsieur 





Beaucaire’ is to be congratulated on his 
third success.’ 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
Illustrated in color by Henry Hutt 
$1.50 


Gabriel Tolliver 


By Joel Chandler Harris 


Depicting in a charming romance the 
troublous days of Reconstruction in the 
South. The ripest and best work of 
the creator of “Uncle Remus.” 


““A novel which ranks Joel Chandler 
Harris as the Dickens of the South.” 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


“To take up a volume by Mr. Harris 
is to be instantly pervaded by a pleasur- 
able anticipatory glow.’’ N. Y. Times. 


$1.50 


)) McClure, Phillips McClure, Phillips & Co., 141 E. 25th St., New York Co., 141 E. 25th St., New York 





Book News 


Now Ready or to be Published in November by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 


By the lateJOHN FISKE, Author of “ 7e Destiny of Man,” etc. 


HISTORICAL AND LITERARY ESSAYS. 
I, SCENES AND CHARACTERS IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 


By JOHN FISKE, Author of “Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy.” 
In two volumes 


American History,” etc, 


Mrs. ALICE MORSE EARLE’S New Book 


In two volumes 
II. IN FAMILIAR FIELDS 
“The Critical Period of 
Cloth, 8vo, $4.00 net. 


SUN-DIALS AND ROSES OF YESTERDAY: GARDEN DFLIGHTS WHICH 


ARE HERE DISPLAYED IN VERY TRUTH AND ARE MOREOVER REGARDED AS EMBLEMS 


By the Author of 
service associated with roses and dials. 


Also an edition on large paper, limited to one hundred copies. 


‘Old Time Gardens,”’ 


etc. A revelation of the marvels of sentiment and 
Profusely pictured from the author’s photographs. 


Cr. &vo, $2.50 net. 
$20.00 net. 


Mr. CLIFTON JOHNSON’S New J/lustrated Book 
NEW ENGLAND AND ITS NEIGHBORS 


By the Author of ‘‘ Among English Hedgerows,”’ 
illustrated glimpses of charming phases of Yankee rural life. 


** Along French Byways,” etc. Profusely 
Cloth, Cr. 8vo, $2.00 net, 


By Dr. NEWELL DWIGHT BILLIS, Pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 
THE QUEST OF HAPPINESS: A Srupy or Victory Over Lire’s TROUBLES 


By the Author of ‘* The Influence of Christ in Modern Life,’’ etc. 


| Miss FRANCES CLARY MORSE’S 


Miss ROSE STANDISH NICHOLS’ 
New Garden Book 


ENGLISH PLEASURE GARDENS 


Invaluable to those who would develop a style 
suited to special needs. Prefusely illustrated, 
Cloth, 8vo, $3.00 net, 


Mr. F. MARION: CRAWFORD’S 
woogrem Ariliiant Pictures of Rome 
AVE ROMA IMMORTALIS 


By the Author of “‘Saracinesca,’’ “ Rulers of the 
South,” etc, . With new Illustrations and maps. 
Revised edition in one volume. 

Cloth, Cr. 8vo, $3.00 net. 


Prof. AUGUST MAU’S 
- Authoritative Work on 
POMPEI: Its Life and Art 


Translated by Francis W. Ketsey, University 
of Michigan. Revised with many additions. 
Coptously tllustrated Cr. 8vo, $2.50 net 


By Mme. LEHMANN 
HOW TO SING 


By Litir LeyMann-KAtiscu. 
with diagrams and cuts. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net 


Mr. BROOKS ADAMS’ New Book 
THE NEW EMPIRE 


By the Author of ‘“ The Law of Civilization and 
Decay,” etc. Cloth, 12mo, $2.00 net. 


Illustrated 


| 
a SS 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net. 


Book on Old American Furniture 


FURNITURE OF THE OLDEN TIME 
Illustrated by half tenes of quaint and valuable 
pieces, Cloth, Cr. 8vo, Gilt Top, $3.00 net. 
Also an edition on large paper, limited to 
one hundred copies. 


By ALFRED AUSTIN, et Laureate 


HAUNTS OF ANCiENT PEACE 


A new prose work by the Author of ‘‘ The Gar- 
den I Love,’ etc. Cloth, Cr.8vo. $1 50 net. 


' Mr. ERNEST A. GARDNER’S 


Authoritative Work on 


ANCIENT ATHENS 


By the former Directcr of the British School at 

Athens. Author of ‘‘A Hand-book of Greek 

Sculpture,” etc., etc. Profusely illustrated. 
Cloth, 8vo, $5.00 net. 


By ISABEL LOVELL 
STORIES IN STONE 
FROM THE ROMAN FORUM 


Shows a human more than archzological 
aspect of the Forum. C/Joth, 12mo, $1.50 net. 


Planned by the late LORD ACTON 
THE CAMBRIDGE 
MODERN HISTORY 


Edited by A. W. Warp, Litt. D., G. W. 
ProtHero, Litt, D., and Sranctey LEATHEs, 
M.A. To be completed in twelve volumes. 


1. The Renaissance Royals 0 


Fall Announcements and Monthly Lists of New Books will be sent wtthout 
charge on application to 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 





Book News 


Now Ready or to be Published in November by 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Dr. EDWARD EVERETT HALE’S X’collections 
MEMORIES OF A HUNDRED YEARS 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Man Without a Country,” etc. Two vols., profusely illustrated. 


Cloth, Cr. 8vo, 35.00 net. 


Mr. JACOB A. RIIS’ Mew Book, Uniform with“ The Making of An American” 
THE BATTLE WITH THE SLUM 


Profusely illustrated from the Author’s photographs and from drawings by ITHomas FoGarty. 


NEW FICTION 


F, MARION CRAWFORD’S New Novel 
CECILIA A Srory or MopERN RoME 


By the Author of ‘‘Saracinesca,”’ ‘’ Via Crucis,’’ etc. 
Cloth, \2mo, $1.50. 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S New Book 
THE SPLENDID IDLE FORTIES 


STORIES OF OLD CALIFORNIA 


Author of 
Illustrated. 


By the 
North,” etc, 
HENRY K. WEBSTER’S Story of a Trust 

ROGER DRAKE Captain or INDUsTRY 


By the Author of ‘The Banker and the Bear,”’ 
joint author of “ Calumet K,”’ ete, Illustrated 


Cloth, $1.50. 


‘The Conqueror,”’ ‘Senator 
Cloth, 12mo. $1.50. 


Cr. 8vo, $2.(0 net. 


FREDERIC REMINGTON’S New So0k 


JOHN ERMINE 
OF THE YELLOWSTONE 


| By the Author of ‘‘ Men with the Bark On,”’ etc. 
| Illu.trated by the Author, Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


| NANCY HUSTON BANKS’ 


Kentucky Idyl 
OLDFIELD SixtH EpDITION 


With illustrations in colcr by Harper REMINGTON, 
Cloth, In Press. 


THE JAMES K. HACKETT £daition o/ 
Winston Churchill's THE CRISIS 


Illustrated with scenes from the play based on it, por- 
| traits of Mr, Hackett, etc. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net. 


B. K. BENSON’S 


“"LAFCADIO HEARNS’ 
KOTTO New Book 


BeinG JAPANESE CURIOS 
WITH SUNDRY COBWEBS 
3y the Author of ‘* Kokore,”’ 
‘Stray Leaves from Stray Liter- 

ature,” etc, Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.50 net. 


A. E, W. MASON’S 


JACK LONDON’S 
New Alaskan Book 
THE CHILDREN 
OF THE FROST 


By the Author of “ The Son of 
the Wolf,’ etc, Illustrated by 
R. Martine Reay, 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


Mrs. ELLA HIGGIN- 
SON’S New Nove / 


| There?” 
| Berts, 


New Civil War Story 
BAYARD’S COURIER 


LOVE AND ADV ENTURE IN THE 
Cavacry CAMPAIGN 


Authcr of ‘*Who Goes 
etc. Illustrated by Louis 
Cloth, $1.50 


By the 


New Military Novel 


THE FOUR 
FEATHERS 
By the Author of “ The Court- 


ship of Morrice Buckler,” 
Cloth, 31.50. 


FOR 


Mrs. WRIGHT’S | 


New Story of | 
DOGTOWN ANNALS, OF 
THE WappDLes FAMILY 


By Maset Oscoop WriGutT, 

Author of ‘“ Citizen Bird,” etc, 

Illustrated from pho'ographs. 
Cloth, $1 50 net. 


etc. Illustrated. 


MARIELLA 
OF OUT WEST 


By the Author of ‘*From the 
Land of the Snow Pearls,’”” “A 
Forest Orchid,”’ etc, 


Cloth, \2mo, $1.50 


MARK LEE LUTHER’S 
New Political Story 


THE HENCHMAN 


By the Author of “The Favor of 


| >~% “e6 ” = ” 
Cloth, $1.50. | Princes,”’ etc Cloth, $1.50 


YOUNGER READERS 


HOMER GREENE’S 
New Boys’ Story 
PICKETT’S GAP 


By the Author of “The Blind 
Brother,”’ ‘Whispering Tongues,” By the 


BEULAH MARIE DIX’S 
New Cavalier Story 


A LITTLE 
CAPTIVE LAD 


Author of ‘“‘ The Making 
Ferringham,”’ etc, 
Cloth, $1.50 


of Christopher 
lilustrated. 


Send for the Monthly Lists of New Books and Announcements of 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY .- 


NEW YORK 
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The Century Co.’s New Fiction 


Aladdin O’Brien “© 


The New Novel by Gouverneur Morris 
Author of ‘‘ Tom Beauling’’ 
A charming, powerful love story, with humor and pathos 
playing hide-an’-seek through its pages. It is full of intense 
and novel situations and told in the strikingly original style 
of this young author. $1.25. 
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Napoleon JacKson 


The Gentleman of the Plush Rocker 
By MRS. RUTH McENERY STUART 


The author of “Sonny” has here written one of her best 
stories of Southern life. Beautifully illustrated by Potthast, 
—pictures in tint. $1.00. 


Barnaby Lee 


The New Story by the Author of 
**“Master SKylarKk’’ 
In “ Barnaby Lee” Mr. John Bennett gives us a capital story of New Am- 


sterdam in the days of Peter Stuyvesant. With 34 full-page illustrations 
by DeLand. $1.50. 
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A New “‘Human Document’’ 


Biography of a Prairie Girl 
By ELEANOR GATES 


A delightful description of a little girl’s life in the Northwest twenty-five 
years ago. It is full of local color and adventure and written in a quiet, 
sympathetic way true to child nature. $1.50. 


The Year’s Great Hit 
Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch 


By ALICE CALDWELL HEGAN 


“The success of Alice Caldwell Hegan’s ‘ Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 

Patch’ rejoices the souls of dignified bookmen who cling to tradition and 

resent the ‘booming’ feature of the modern publishing business. ‘ Such 

successes,’ said one of these men the other day, as he patted a copy of ‘ Mrs. 

Wiggs’ lovingly, ‘make me hope that we may yet be saved.’”— WV. Y. Sun. 
Price $1.00. 


For other books, see The Century Co.’s New Catalogue, sent on request 
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“MARY ADAMS’S” 
Absorbing Love Story 


Told with rare literary skill. 


THE ‘‘ CONFESSIONS ” RELATE PRINCIPALLY TO THREE 


CHARACTERS: 
MARNA—Wilderness Girl, Deserted Wife 
The woman who fought for happiness and won. 


DANA—Husband 
ROBERT—Friend 


Keen analysis — dramatic force — 
intense interest 


The Most Talked About Story of the Year 


Illustrated by Granville Smith. $1.50 
FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ 


THE CENTURY CO., Publishers, NEW YORK 
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| Ghe Century Co.’s November Books | 


The Art Book of the Year 


Old English Masters 


Engravings by Timothy Cole, with Text by Prof. Fohn C. Van Dyke 


This superb work contains 48 wood-engravings by TImMoTHY COLE, the world’s 
acknowledged master of wood-engraving, with his own critical notes and with text 
by Prof. Joun C. Van Dyke. It includes reproductions of the most famous pictures 
of Hogarth, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Constable, Turner, Landseer, and 
other English masters. Superroyal 8vo, 223 pages, $8.00 net (postage 38 cents). 

A Portfolio of Proof Impressions of the Above. A mag- 
nificent edition of the engravings in the above work, containing the pictures printed 
from the original wood blocks, on specially made Japan paper 14 by 17} inches, 
signed by Timothy Cole and the proof-printer; the edition limited to 150 sets, of 
which 50 have already been sold in England. Price $150.00 net. The publishers 
reserve the right to advance the price at any time. A copy of the text edition, 
numbered and printed on hand-made paper, is given with each set of proofs. 
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The Story of Athens 


By Howarp CrosBy BuTLER, A.M. A sketch 
of the life and art of Athens from its 
earliest beginnings, sketching in chronological 
order the figures of the men and women who 
have made Athens famous. 8vo, 520 pages, 


very richly illustrated, and with an index, 
price $2.40 net (postage 18 cents). 


Recollections of a Player 


A Treatise on 
Title-Pages 


By THEODORE L. DE VinneE. In this book 
the acknowledged master of the typographic 
art in America gives his ideas on the subject 
of Title-Pages. 12mo, 460 pages, with index, 
price $2.00 net (postage 12 cents). 


By Fames H. Stoddart 


who is the oldest living metropolitan actor. 


Introduction by WILLIAM WINTER. 300 


pages of text and many illustrations, price $1.80 net (postage 13 cents). 


Two New Books in the ‘‘Century Classics’”’ 


A series of the world’s best books, selected, edited and introduced by distinguished 


men of letters. 


Issued in beautiful form, on pure rag paper, in rich cloth binding. 


Price, net, cloth $1.25, full sheep $2.00 (postage 11 cents). 


Essays of Elia 
with a frontispiece portrait of Charles Lamb 
and an introduction from Walter Pater’s 
“ Appreciations.” 


A Sentimental Journey 
By LAURENCE STERNE. With a frontispiece 
portrait and an introduction from Thackeray’s 
‘*English Humorists.” 


October Publications of The Century Co. 


Luncheons. By the author of ‘‘ The 
Century Cook Book.” It is a book of illus- 
trated recipes, with 208 photographs, full 
index, price $1.40 net (postage 15 cents). 
Daniel Webster. By Joxun Bacu 
McoMAsTER. 8vo, cloth, richly illustrated, 
$2.00 net (postage 16 cents). 

Abraham Lincoln. Condensed 
from Nicolay and Hay’s ten-volume edition. 
By JoHN G: Nicouay. Price $2.40 net (postage 
18 cents). 

Caterpillars andtheirMoths. 
A new nature book. Beautifully illustrated, 
with reproductions in life size. Price $2.00 
net (postage 18 cents). 


The Bible for Children. Spe- 
cially arranged for children’s reading, with 
a preface by the Rev. Francis Brown, 
D.D., and an introduction by Bishop PoTTErR. 
Beautifully illustrated, $3.00. 


The East of To-Day and To- 
Morrow. Bishop Potter’s story of his 
travels in Japan, China, the Philippines, ete. 
Price $1.00 net (postage 9 cents). 


Three New Books in the 
**Thumb-Nail’’ Series. IN ME- 
MORIAM, THOUGHTS OF PascaAL, and THE 
Rivats. Exquisite editions in embossed 
leather binding, price $1.00. 
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Tales of Adventure and of Wonderful Experiences for 


oungsters =:Oldsters 


Send for our New Illustrated List of Fall Books. 
Author of “‘ Black Rock,’” “‘ The Sky Pilot,’’ Etc. 


GnNenm@ Glengarry School Days 


‘SCHOO Bis By RALPH CONNOR. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.25, 
“ee \\ The new story fittingly supplements ‘‘ The Man from Glengarry” 
} (now 140th 1000) in that it deals with some of the same characters. 
ee ‘*His material is magnificent in its contrasts and opportunities. 
RALPH Ralph Connor is a man to keep in mind as one of the most virile, faith- 
GONNOR ful and wholesome writers of to-day.” —Pudlic Ledger, Philadelphia. 
The True Indian Life in Story 


Two Wilderness Voyagers 


By FRANKLIN WELLES CALKINS. Cloth, $1.50. 
The author of « The Mississippi Bubble ” says: ‘‘Mr. Calkins has done 
something new. He gives us Indians, but they are not merely buckskinned manikins. He gives 
us the West, but he does it without pose. Moreover, he gives us a story, a white story done in red.” 


“* Since Bob, Son of Battle, no better study of Dog Nature.”’—Outlook. 


My Dogs in the North Landé 3, EczrTon kr. younc 


Illustrated and decorated, 12mo, cloth, $1.25 net. 
“Egerton R. Young tells the story of many exciting adventures in the snowy wastes of the Frozen 
North in which his dogs were concerned, and many amusing and pathetic ones.” — iV. Y. Tribune. 


RollicKing wes. The Gift of the 
Rhymes for en Magic Staff 
Youngsters 1 


Lavan 


The Story of Paul’s Journey in Two 
Wonderlands. By FANNIE E, 
OSTRANDER, author of “ Baby 
Goose.” 4to, finely illustrated, dec- 
orated cover, $1.00 net. 


By AMOS R. WELLS. Itlus- 
trated in colors by L. J. Bridgman. 
4to, cloth, illustrated, $1.00 net. 


L.. J. Bridgman, whose unique 
illustrations ‘in ‘*Guess”’ last year An ideal blending of the healthfully 
made his fame world-wide, has fanciful fairy element with the health- 
united with Amos R. Wells, already ful teaching of elementary morals. 
known to St. NICHOLAS readers, oY =A . : Illustrations by Will Dwiggins add 
to produce this ideal child’s book. charm and expression. 


Topsy Turvy Land, Arabia pictured for Young Folks. 
By SAMUEL M. and AMY E. ZWEMER. 8vo, illustrated, 75 cents net. 


*¢ Admirable in purpose and cleverly written. A book that can hardly fail to delight the 
youthful heart, besides being informingly wholesome and stimulating.” —Bvooklyn Times. 
Author of ‘‘ The Araminta and Arabella’’ Stories. 


The Queen of Little Barrymore Street 
By GERTRUDE SMITH. 12ma, cloth, decorated, 75 cents net. 


‘¢ She has made a thorough study of the ways, the manners, and the chirpings of little girls. 
Her success in getting at the utmost simplicity is wonderful.”—V. V. Zimes Sat. Review. 


Fleming H. Revell Company, Publishers 


NEW YORH, ::58 Fifth Ave CHICAGO, 6; Washington St. TORONTO, 27 Richmond St. W. 
LONDON, 2: Paternoster Square, E. C. EDINBURGH, 30 St. Mary St. 
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Book News 


POPULAR HOLIDAY BOOKS 


‘einai enema By Caroline Atwater Mason 

Four full-page illustrations, artistically bound in 

French blue and white cloth, 456 pages. 
Price, $1.10 net; postpaid, $1.25 

A sixteenth century romance, telling for the first 
time: the authentic facts concerning Charlotte de 
Bourbon. The story of how the French princess and 
abbess of a Roman convent, became the wife of 
the Dutch hero, makes a novel of intense dramatic 
interest. sass bose 

This book proved itself so popular that a SUPERB 
HoLipay EDITION has just been issued. Handsomely 


bound in dark blue and gold, beautifully illustrated 
with 14 fine Elson photogravures and an exquisite 


frontispiece from an original painting. 


Price, $2.50 net; postpaid, $2.70 


No Handsomer 


Gift Book Can be Found 


Dr. WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS says: “I recommend this 
book whenever I lecture on Holland.” 


FREDERIC HARRISON says: “‘I am reading a ‘ Lily of France’ with great pleasure. 
closely you have followed the ¢rue history and the rea/ characters of the actors. 


exceed the romance of that history.’’ 


Isee how 
No romance can 


BOOKS FOR BOYS, by EVERETT T. TOMLINSON 


Well illustrated, averaging 300 pages. 
THE BLUE AND BUFF SERIES 


Admirable stories dealing with Revolu- 
tionary times. 


A PRISONER IN BUFF 


opens after the battle of Long Island and 
traces some of the most thrilling scenes 
of the Revolution. 


OLD FORT SCHUYLER 


is an exciting tale of the defence and 
relief of the old fort during the mem- 
orable year of 1777. 


IN THE WYOMING VALLEY 


tells of the horrors of the Wyoming 
massacre. 


Price, $1.00 net, per volume; postpaid, $1.10. 


THE WARD HILL SERIES 


A series of boys’ books equally as 
entertaining and somewhat similar to 
‘*Tom Brown at Rugby.”’ 


WARD HILL AT WESTON 
A true picture of life at a preparatory 
school. 
WARD HILL THE SENIOR 
A characteristic sketch of boarding- 
school life. 
WARD HILL AT COLLEGE 


A picture of college life which while full 
of interest is aiso calculated in the highest 
degree to exert a healthful influence. 


American Baptivt Publication Society 


1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
For Sale by John Wanamaker 





Book News 


Second Large Edition Exhausted—Third Now Ready 


EVERYBODY IS READING 


“Here is the @agegete 
most sensational 
book of the 
. The merciless narrative of a struggle ‘ 
between the Christ-love of simple faith and 
the all-demanding love which is human 
passion. The foundation of the romance 
lies in the visit of a beautiful young Countess to the Passion Play and of her infatuation, 
partly religious, for the man who plays the part of Christ. The Countess is the widow 
of an aged and unloved husband. Her father isa cold and selfish Prince. There is 
another Prince, who is neither cold nor selfish. There will be a much discussed point. 
The book is sure to have wide reading.”"—-NEW YORK WORLD. 


On the Cross 
A ROMANCE 


of the Passion Play at Oberammergau 


By WILHELMINE VON HILLERN 
ILLUSTRATED ww PRICE, $2.80 


DREXEL BIDDLE, Publisher, PHILADA. 
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[me NOTABLE. BOOKS OF D. 


APPLETON & GOMPANY 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY BULLETIN, FREE 


SOCIAL NEW YORK UNDER THE GEORGES 


By ESTHER SINGLETON, Author of ‘ The Furniture of Our Forefathers.”’ 
Title page-in colors. 


Illustrations in half-tone. 
Postage additional. 


100 


Royal 8vo. Cloth, $5.00 e/. 


The Illustrations set forth with wonderful effectiveness the degree of social splendor which then existed 


in New York. 


Furniture, china, plate, jewelry, and houses amply demonstrate that a social luxury existed 


quite comparable to the corresponding state then found in London. The book is a revelation of unknown 


splendor in Cojonial times. 


THE ROMANCE OF MY CHILD- 
HOOD AND YOUTH 


By MME. ADAM (Jutiette Lamber). Portrait 
and Ornamental Title. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 net; 
postage, 12 cents additional. 


OHIO AND HER WESTERN 
RESERVE 


With a Story of Three States Leading to Ohio 
from Connecticut by way of the Wyoming Val- 
ley, its Pennamite Wars and Massacre. B 
ALFRED MATHEWS. Fully illustrated. 
Vol. II of the Expansion of the Republic Series. 
(Vol I: Dr. Hosmer’s Louisiana Purchase.) 
1amo. Cloth, $1.25 e/,; postage 12 cents ad- 
ditional. 


MY LIFE IN MANY STATES AND 


IN FOREIGN LANDS 
Written in the Mills Hotel in my Seventy-fourth 
Year. By GEORGE FRANCIS TRAIN. Illus- 
trated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 we‘; postage 12 
cents additional. 


DANIEL BOONE 

By REUBEN GOLD THWAITES, Editor of 
‘* The Jesuit Relations '’ and Author of ‘‘Father 
Marquette.’’ (Series of Historic Lives.) Illus- 
trated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00 me/; postage, ro 
cents additional. 


DONOVAN PASHA 


By SIR GILBERT PARKER, Author of “‘ The Seats of the Mighty,” etc. 
Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


trated. 12mo. 


Illus- 
35,000 copies sold before publication. 


One of the three or four most successtul writers of fiction in recent years is Sir Gilbert Parker. His 
Canadian romance ‘‘ The Seats of the Mighty'’ has gone through numerous editions and still maintains its 


popularity. 
its appearance with eagerness. 


ANIMALS BEFORE MAN IN 
NORTH AMERICA: Their Lives and 


Times 


By DR. F. A. LUCAS, Curator of the Division 
of Comparative Anatomy, United States 
National Museum, Washington. Illustrated. 
12mo. Cloth. 


THE SEA LADY 


By H.G. WELLS, Author of ‘‘The War of 
the Worlds,’’ etc. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, 


$1.50 


THE HOUSE UNDER THE SEA 


By MAX PEMBERTON, Author of ‘ Foot- 
steps of a Throne,’’ etc. Illustrated. 12mo, 


Cloth, $1.50 


D. Appleton & Company, 


‘€ Donovan Pasha”’ illustrates Sir Gilberts talents in a new field 


His large public has awaited 


UP FROM GEORGIA 


A volume of pies by FRANK L. STAN- 
TON, Author of ‘‘Songs of the Soil.’ 16mo. 
Cloth, gilt top, uncut, $1.20 me/; postage, 12 
cents additional. 


A BAYARD FROM BENGAL 


By F. ANSTEY, Author of ‘Vice Versa,”’ 
‘*Baboo Hurry Bungsho Jabberjee, B. A.,"’ 
** Love Among the Lions.”’ Illustrated. r2mo. 
Cloth, $1.25 


THE THINGS THAT ARE 


CAESAR’S 


By REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN, 
Author of “‘ Jarvis of Harvard.’’ 12mo. Cloth, 


$1.50 


Publishers, 


New York 
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BIOGRAP HY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE—MEMOIRS OF A CONTEMPORARY— 
STAGE CONFIDENCES—ALEXANDER DUMAS—JOHN RUSKIN— 


AND HISTORY NEw FRANCE AND NEW ENGLAND. 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 


This biography, forming another 
volume of the “American Men of Let- 
ters” series, is a genuine addition to 
our knowledge of Hawthorne, both as 
regards his literary and his personal 
character. Mr. George E. Woodberry, 
by reason of his wide and accurate ac- 
quaintance with American literature, 
is well qualified to write of Haw- 
thorne, and he has made this volume 
a most suggestive and interesting one. 
The book fulfills a two-fold purpose, 
giving on the one hand a clearly-drawn 
picture of Hawthorne the man, and 
on the other, an adequate critical esti- 
mate of his work. Mr. Woodberry’s 
style has the merits of ease, grace and 
clearness, and he has not written a dull 
or superfluous page. There is an 
abundance of luminous criticism, 
which will be found helpful to general 
readers who seek a better knowledge 
of Hawthorne, and the special student 
will find the book an original and 
forceful study of the great American 
master of romance. 

There are some authors whom we 
cannot fully appreciate or understand 


without knowing the facts of their 
personal careers. Hawthorne is one 
of these. What he was, largely ex- 
plains what he did in literature. He 
was unquestionably a man of genius, 
but he was cramped by sympathies 
which were both deep and narrow. 
The blood of the Puritans ran in his 
veins, but it had suffered a sea-change 
which made the descendant of those 
stern old fanatics, in many ways sin- 
gularly unlike his ancestors. Haw- 
thorne was given to dreams and medi- 
tations; he was also an artist in lan- 
guage and style. Such a man, had he 
lived in seventeenth century New Eng- 
land, would have probably been clap- 
ped in the stocks. The influence of an- 
cestral Puritanism had, nevertheless, a 
marked effect on Hawthorne. He 
speculated upon sin and studied its 
manifestations in the human soul; in- 
deed, it was the gloom and sorrows 
of mankind that seemed to have the 
greatest interest for him. For the 
best years of his life he was a recluse, 
holding but little communication with 
his fellows. The story of those twelve 
years in Salem in the “chamber under 
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the eaves” is unique in our literary 
history. And when one considers his 
mode of life, it is plain enough why 
he was “for some years the most ob- 
scure man of letters in America.” Even 
when he became famous, Hawthorne 
seldom went into society. He was, 
however, extremely happy in his do- 
mestic relations, and the story of his 
married life reads like an idyl. 
Hawthorne’s work in literature may 
be roughly divided into two periods. 
The first half embraces the tales and 
sketches which he wrote prior to the 
publication of “The Scarlet Letter.” 
The second half includes “The Scarlet 
Letter” and the romances which follow- 
ed it until he finally laid down his pen. 
The best of his early work is incorpo- 
rated in the two well-known books, 
“Twice Told Tales” and “Mosses from 
an Old Manse.” ‘These were written 
in the time of his apprenticeship. Says 
Mr. Woodberry: “In his first attempts 
there was little, if anything, more than 
in the instinctive motions of a bird’s 
He 


wings—the disposition for flight. 
had the faculty of literary expression, 
which had been nourished within and 
outwardly shaped in manner by con- 
stant contact with the English classic 


authors, and especially with good 
prose, clear, simple and direct, from 
which melodious cadence had not yet 
been eliminated. He was touched, 
also, by some vague literary ambition, 
not well defined, but predisposed to 
fiction, and he had a physically indo- 
lent habit, which kept him disengaged 
from practical affairs and led him 
more and more into meditative ways.” 
Hawthorne’s was not a precocious ge- 
nius. His biographer observes with 
truth that “Hawthorne reached artis- 
tic consciousness, and a mastery of 
aim and method, slowly and along no 
one line of development; rather his 
genius seemingly put forth many ten- 
drils, seeking direction and support 
and growth, and gradually in these 
hundred tales has found himself and 
his art.” 

Perhaps the most widely read of all 


Book News 


Hawthorne’s books is “The Scarlet 
Letter.” Mr. Woodberry’s chapter on 
this great romance is a brilliant piece 
of acute, as well as sound, criticism. 
It is, as he points out, “essentially a 
parable of the soul’s life in sin; in its 
narrower scope it is the work of the 
moral intellect allegorizing its view of 
life; and where creative genius enters 
into it, in the Shakespearean sense of 
life in its own right, it tends to be a 
larger and truer story of breaking the 
bonds of its religious scheme. It has 
its roots in Puritanism, but it is only 
incidentally a New England tale; its 
substance is the most universal ex- 
perience of human nature in religious 
life, taking its forms only, its local 
habitation and name from the Puritan 
colony in America, and these in a 
merely allegorical, not historical, man- 
ner. * * * It is a chapter in the 
literature of moral despair, and is per- 
haps most tolerated as a consideration 
of the creed which, through imperfect 
comprehension, it travesties.” 

If “The Scarlet Letter” was the 
book in which Hawthorne’s genius 
first found adequate expression, “The 
Marble Faun,” in Mr. Woodberry’s 
opinion, is a culmination. Hawthorne, 
he finely observes, “has drunk in the 
charm of Italy and absorbed the pic- 
turesque and artistic atmosphere of 
Rome and its religious impressiveness ; 
he has taken most delicately and har- 
moniously into his sensitive tempera- 
ment the loveliness and the power of 
both the world of the past and the 
world of art, and he renders them back 
in description as they were mirrored in 
himself; the stir of Roman life, its an- 
tiquity, its still and immutable forms 
of picture and sculpture, are given 
back with full sympathy and as clearly 
as the autumn woodland of the old 
Puritan town in his first romance; and 
this realism, for such it is, notwith- 
standing its glamour, is the substance 
of the tale, though it is all surface, 
just as was the case with “The House 
of the Seven Gables.’ He has done 
for Rome and Italy what he there did 
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Nathaniel 


for Salem, different as the effect may 
seem, owing to the greater nobility and 
dignity of the material.” 

It is impossible by a few brief ex- 
tracts to give a proper idea of Mr. 
Woodberry’s book. The ones selected, 
however, are indicative of its tone. It 
is the most satisfactory single volume 
that has yet appeared dealing with 
Hawthorne, and is at once a criticism 
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and an appreciation. Hawthorne’s 
place is so firmly fixed in letters that 
praise or detraction can affect him lit- 
tle, if at all. But no writer, however 
great, loses anything by having a bi- 
ographer, who, like Mr. Woodberry, 
has the critical faculty to reveal, and 
the literary power to express, that 
which is finest and most enduring in 
literature. A. S. Henry. 


GRres 
MEMOIRS OF A CONTEMPORARY 


We have been treated lately to not 
a few series of Reminiscences or Me- 
moirs—French, English, German. One 
of the latest works of the kind to ap- 
peal to the public favor is “Memoirs of 
a Contemporary,” by Ida Saint-Elme, 
adventuress, translated from _ the 
French by Lionel Strachey. The pe- 
riod covered by the memoirs is that 
of the French Revolution and the Na- 
poleonic era, closing with the events 
following soon after the battle of Wat- 
erloo, the trial of Ney and others for 


treason to Louis XVIII, in connection. 


with the Hundred Days. The writer 
shows at least one trait worthy of ad- 
miration—that of steadfast loyalty to 
friends in misfortune. She gives a 
vivid acccunt of the last hour of the 
great Marshal. She saw him get out 
of the carriage—he was dressed in civ- 
ilian’s clothes—he caught sight of her; 
she tried to rush forward to reach him, 
but was forcibly pulled back by 
friends. A few minutes more, which 
seemed centuries long, and she heard 
a sharp report. The great soldier was 
dead. Afterwards, in the dress of a 
Sister of Mercy, accompanied by one, 
she knelt and wept beside his body as 
it lay on its bier. This circumstantial 
account should at once throw discredit 
on the legend of his secret flight to 
the United States and living for years 
under an assumed name in North Car- 
olina. 

The reader shrinks aghast at the 
frank revelation which the author 
makes of her relations with different 


men high in official rank. She posed 
in Italy as the wife of Moreau ; she was 
for years a camp-follower, going 
through many campaigns with Ney, 
attired in men’s clothes. She witness- 
ed the battle of Eylau, “she crossed 
the Beresina,” she was on the ground, 
behind the French lines, at Waterloo. 
We are permitted to have a side view 
of the private life and personal char- 
acter of many who parade through the 
pages of history only in state trap- 
pings. We learn that Napoleon re- 
garded financiers and army contractors 
as the “leprosy of the nation,” convinc- 
ing proof that before the days of our 
Civil War, the South African War, 
and the Spanish-American War, there 
were those who preyed upon individ- 
uals and nations to satisfy their greed 
of money. Through all these reminis- 
cences we are amused, to say the least, 
at the naiveté of the writer in recount- 
ing her personal charms, the impassive 
Napoleon as well as the astute Talley- 
rand falling victims to their influence 
and fascination, unable to withstand 
such witchery and seductiveness. That 
she was not wholly without compunc- 
tions is evident from the admission she 
makes—‘“how was I to resist my own 
character ?”—and the vow to live a 
different life made beside the dead 
body of the one for whom she had 
cherished a sincere. though misguided, 
attachment. Not the least merit of the 
volume consists in the illustrations, re- 
produced from old prints. Gt. 
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STAGE CONFIDENCES 


Again the sometime actress, Clara 
Morris, author of “Life on the Stage,” 
“The Pasteboard Crown,” etc., comes 
to us with news of the great theatrical 
world, the realm of wonder and delight 
to so many. Her new book, “Stage 
Confidences,” is one of great interest. 
It will be warmly welcomed by all 
those who think, with Hamlet, “the 
play—the play’s the thing!” It should 
meet with an especially hearty reécep- 
tion from the would-be actresses to 
whom Miss Morris so cordially says: 
“To those dear girls who honor me 
with their liking and their confidences, 
greeting.” She then continues with a 
proposition: “Why not become a love- 
ly composite girl, my friend, Miss 
Hope Legion, and let me try to speak 
to her my word of warning, of advice, 
of remonstrance? If she doubts, let 


me prove my assertions by incident, 
and if she grows vexed, let me try to 
win her to laughter with the absurdi- 


ties—that are so funny in the telling, 
though so painful in their happening.” 

With these kindly opening words, 
Miss Morris proceeds to give a true 
picture of the actor’s life. She shows 
it forth not only in all its glitter, so 
wondrously fascinating to the eyes of 
the uninitiated, but also in the pitiless 
glare of that fierce light that beats 
upon a stage. She tells of the difficul- 
ties in the way of the beginner, of the 
harsh criticism, of the long weary 
years of waiting and of ceaseless study, 
of the sadness of the actor’s homeless 
life, of the perpetual wandering, with 
its breaking of sweet friendships. She 
denies, however, that her profession is 
filled with “strange and terrible pitfalls 
for women, and says that a pure girl 
may live as spotless a life on the stage 
as in any other walk of life.” And, 
after summing up all the thousand 
natural shocks that actresses are heir- 
esses to, Miss Morris ends by saying: 
“If the plain, bald facts of ‘acting 
something’ thrills you with a nameless 
joy * * * and the rolling up of the 


curtain on the audience at night is to 
you as the magic blossoming of a 
mighty flower—if these are the things 
that you feel, your fate is sealed. Na- 
ture is imperious, and through brain, 
heart and nerve she cries to you, Act! 
Act! Act! and act you must * * * 
I have faith to believe that, if God has 
given you a peculiar talent, God will 
aid you to find a way properly to exer- 
cise that talent.” 

Miss Morris’s book will be enjoyed 
by many besides the so-called “stage- 
struck” girls. Almost all theatre- 
goers are interested in what takes place 
“behind the scenes.” Miss Morris lifts 
the curtain and ushers us back, where 
we may see the actors and actresses in 
their social life. The view may be 
somewhat disillusionizing, but it is cer- 
tainly capable of giving a great deal of 
amusement. Many a laugh may be en- 
joyed over the jokes that the fun-lov- 
ing actors practice upon one another. 

In “Stage Confidences” there is wide 
scope for pathos as well as for humor. 
The great sorrows of “poor Semantha” 
cause us grief as we read. Miss Mor- 
ris is an artist, with the delicate sym- 
pathy that one artist feels for another. 
In her book she takes the opportunity 
to defend the great actor, Tommaso 
Salvini, from himself, as she says, and 
she speaks well for her hero. 

The pictures of Clara Morris in her 
noted parts, and those of other ac- 
tresses and actors, add to the enjoy- 
ment derived from her book. Besides 
giving pleasure, “Stage Confidences” 
may do much to dissipate that narrow- 
minded prejudice against the theatre, 
if the book may number among its 
readers some of those who do not be- 
lieve Shakespeare when he says that 
the purpose of playing, “both at the 
first, and now, was, and is, to hold, as 
*twere, the mirror up to nature; to 
show virtue her own feature, scorn her 
own image, and the very age and body 
of the time his form and pressure.” 


I. SwE. 





Alexander Dumas 


ALEXANDER DUMAS 


The author of this volume tells us in 
the preface that it is the outcome of a 
fairly extensive study during the last 
fifteen years of Dumas and whatever 
has been written about him. Without 
any such statement we could have tes- 
tified as much from the keen apprecia- 
tion and knowledge he displays of his 
subject. His has evidently no hasty fa- 
miliarity cultivated with Dumas for the 
purposes of the present work, but an 
acquaintance extending over a long 
period. ‘Taking up the life of the 
great French author from the time of 
his boyhood at Villers-Cotterets, he 
shows how he left the notary’s office 
where he was early employed and went 
up to Paris, there obtaining a post as 
supernumerary clerk in the Secretarial 
department of the Palais Royal. With 
an impudence that was certainly sub- 
lime, he devoted most of his time to 
the writing of plays, and his official 
work consequently suffered. The pro- 
duction that first brought him substan- 
tial reputation was “Henry III,” and 
he then severed his connection with 
bureaucracy. “Throughout,” says our 
author, “he depicts himself as a victim, 
and with singular simplicity seems to 


consider it unreasonable that he should 
have been expected to subordinate his 
private work to official duties.” From 
the drama of the stage Dumas next 
turned his attention to the drama of 
the streets, and during the years 1830- 
22 conducted himself as an ardent rev- 
olutionist. A further chapter on his 
work at the theatre chiefly refers to the 
plays “Antony,” “Napoleon Bona- 
parte,” “Charles VII,” “Richard Dar- 
lington,” “Catherine Howard,” “La 
Tour de Nesle,”’ “Caligula,” ‘‘Made- 
moiselle Belleisle,”’ and “‘Les Demoi- 
selles de Saint-Cyr.” Dumas’s life in 
Paris and abroad is next reviewed, and 
then we come to the great novels, in 
the consideration of which the reader 
may be assured the notable Musketeer 
cycle is not overlooked. The later 
chapters of the volume are devoted to 
an account of Dumas’s exile at Brus- 
sels, the visit paid in 1857 to this coun- 
try, his stay at Naples, and the closing 
years of a memorable life. At the end 
of the volume is a keen analysis of 
Dumas’s character, in which his faults 
and good qualities are very justly sum- 
med up.—London Publishers’ Circu- 
lar. 


CGRiw 


JOHN RUSKIN 


By reason of the distinguished ser- 
vice which Mr. Frederic Harrison has 
rendered to English literature, an un- 
usual interest attaches to the volume 
on Ruskin which he has written for 
the “English Men of Letters” Series. 
Mr. Harrison has been long regarded 
as the chief exponent and champion of 
the philosophy of August Comte in 
England. As we all know, Ruskin 
was a bitter antagonist of the Positive 
Philosophy, and it might have been 
expected that the disciple of that sys- 
tem would prove a severe, if not. one- 
sided, critic of the author of “Modern 
Painters.” The reverse of this is the 


truth. In a previous essay, Mr. Har- 
rison brilliantly discussed Ruskin as a 
master of prose, and the sincerity of 
the praise in that article will be remem- 
bered by all who have read it. The 
present biography goes further than 
the essay and deals with Ruskin not 
only as man of letters and art critic, 
but as social thinker and reformer. 
From every side Mr. Harrison ap- 
proaches his subject with profound 
sympathy and insight. His book is 
enriched by many personal recollec- 
tions of Ruskin, and, as a whole, will 
rank as an excellent first hand study of 
one of the greatest writers in English 
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literature. The editor of this valuable 
series is to be congratulated on the 
selection of Mr. Harrison as the biog- 
rapher of John Ruskin. 
he main facts of Ruskin’s life are 
so well known through the several able 
biographies which have already ap- 
peared that it is not necessary to re- 
hearse them here. Besides, Ruskin in 
“‘Praeterita” has given us the most 
interesting autobiography in the Eng- 
lish language. It is a book which 
every lover of Ruskin will read and re- 
read with renewed pleasure. The life 
of a great author or thinker is fre- 
quently as monotonous and devoid of 
external incidents of an exciting char- 
acter as are the lives of ordinary men. 
But the personal career of Ruskin, in 
some things, is unique in the history 
of letters. His father, “an entirely 
honest merchant,” as the son after- 
wards inscribed on his tomb, was pos- 
sessed of a large fortune, and every- 
thing that money could purchase for 
the comfort, training and well-being 
of that son the elder Ruskin procured 
from the boy’s earliest infancy. As is 
often the case with an only child, John 
Ruskin grew to be an extremely sen- 
sitive, shy young man, with a sugges- 
tion of girlishness. His parents des- 
tined him for the church, and though 
he never took clerical orders, he was 
essentially a preacher all his life. It 
was,.no doubt, the mistaken system of 
home education which was inflicted 
upon him that was afterwards respon- 
sible for the long years of bitter mental 
agony which he suffered when the 
harsh realities of this world pressed 
upon him, and tore and bruised his 
affectionate and gentle nature. All the 
brilliant literary victories which he 
won, do not hide from us the fact that 
much of Ruskin’s life was spent in 
mental anguish over circumstances 
which he could not control, and that he 
went to his grave a saddened, disap- 
pointed, broken man. 
In his youth Ruskin took a flight in 
poetry. But his genius did not lie in 
verse, and he had the good sense to 
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see that it did not. The best thing that 
can be said for his poems is that they 
show how a boy who was to become a 
great master of prose could put his 
ideas into respectable poetical form. 
Mr. Harrison disposes of the poetry in 
half a dozen pages ; he might have said 
all that was necessary in half that num- 
ber. 

The first volume of “Modern Paint- 
ers” appeared in 1843, and produced, 
says his biographer, ‘“‘a real sensation 
in the artistic, and even in the literary 
world.” It was a passionate defense 
of Turner and the supremacy of mod- 
ern landscape painters over the an- 
cients. “The recognized organs of 
criticism were hostile and contemptu- 
ous.” But the merits of the work were 
appreciated by some of the leading 
literary men of the time, notably Rog- 
ers, Sydney Smith and Tennyson. The 
next book of importance, the “Seven 
Lamps of Architecture,” was one 
which Ruskin himself afterwards se- 
verely criticised. It is a masterly book 
in point of style, and, as Mr. Harrison 
points out, contains truths which are 
now the alphabet of sound art. 

To many readers “The Stones of 
Venice” is the most interesting of all 
Ruskin’s books on art. It “was de- 
signed as a concrete expansion of the 
“Seven Lamps”—to give historical and 
material proof of the intimate reaction 
of a noble type of public and private 
life on the edifices erected by the na- 
tion is inspired.” “Although ‘The 
Stones of Venice’ is less fanciful, less 
discursive, less rhetorical and less com- 
bative than ‘Modern Painters’ or the 
‘Seven Lamps,’ this is only in a matter 
of degree and by comparison. ‘There 
is plenty of fantasy, excursion, rhetoric 
and combat in the book. But it may 
be called the most organic and coherent 
work of a man who openly scoffed at 
things organic and coherent.” 

The year 1860, the central year of 
Ruskin’s life, saw the publication in 
the “Cornhill Magazine” of the four 
essays which were afterwards issued 
under the title “Unto this Last.” This 











is the beginning of Ruskin’s career as 
a social writer and reformer, and all 
his books after that time, no matter 
what the ostensible subject was, are 
full of eloquent pleadings for the cause 
of justice and righteousness in the so- 
cial organism. In this book Ruskin 
made a furious attack on the current 
dogmas of Political Economy. He 
was not equipped with a scientific 
knowledge of the subject, but he had, 
as Mr. Harrison says, all the sublime 
confidence in himself that characterized 
the Knight of La Mancha. Many of 
the doctrines against which Ruskin 
leveled his lance of sarcasm have now 
been given up. The book, however, is 
an acknowledged masterpiece of wit, 
wisdom and eloquence. 

Mr. Harrison calls “Fors Clavigera” 
Ruskin’s “Hamlet.” ‘ ‘Fors’ is indeed 
the typical work of the man John Rus- 
kin apart from his special studies and 
teaching in the arts.” Every reader of 
Ruskin must have noticed the curious 
change in the style of “Fors” as com- 
pared with the earlier books. His biog- 
rapher says with truth, in pointing out 
this change of style, “It is throughout 
a masterpiece of simple, graceful, pel- 
lucid English, like the most easy and 


The late John Fiske was one of 
t’ ose writers—somewhat rare in these 
days—who unite exact and varied 
learning with a high quality of literary 
expression, and make their books as 
interesting as they are instructive. Mr. 
Fiske was a _ scholarly man, and 
though he wrote on many subjects, 
he uniformly wrote well. He will be 
best remembered, perhaps, for his 
work in American history—a work 
not completed when he died. The vol- 
ume just issued under the title, “New 
France and New England,” was prac- 
tically finished when the author passed 
away, and is published as he left it, 
with the addition of some notes of ref- 
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natural speech. It flows on in one 
fascinating causerie, as it might fall 
from the lips of a perfect master of the 
art of familiar conversation.” Mr. 
Harrison also draws a parallel between 
some of the doctrines laid down in 
“Fors” and the philosophic scheme of 
Comte. It is an odd fact that Ruskin 
held many of the views of social re- 
generation which are advocated in the 
Positive Philosophy. 

It would be interesting, did space 
permit, to discuss Mr. Harrison’s ac- 
count of Ruskin’s schemes of reform 
and his numerous books on that sub- 
ject. Mr. Harrison has compressed a 
world of criticism in his little book, 
and has given an excellent, if brief, de- 
scription of Ruskin’s social philosophy. 
The weak point in all this speculation 
is due to the fact that the author of it 
lacked the scientific spirit. He was a 
seer, a dreamer, and a composer of 
splendid rhapsodies. He gave to the 
world beautiful sermons on duty, faith, 
righteousness and love, and the world 
heard and passed on its way, scornful 


- or indifferent, as it has done a thou- 


sand times with the great prophets. 
A. S. Henry. 






erence, which the publishers have 
thought proper to supply for the chap- 
ters unannotated by Mr. Fiske. 

In a preface to “The Dutch and 
Quaker Colonies in America” Mr. 
Fiske indicated the scope of the pres- 
ent work. “It is my purpose,” he 
wrote, “in my next book to deal with 
the rise and fall of New France, and 
the development of the English Col- 
onies as influenced by the prolonged 
struggle with that troublesome and 
dangerous neighbor * * * That 
book will come down to the year 1765, 
which witnessed the ‘ringing out of 
the old and the ringing in of the new 
—the one with Pontiac’s War, the 
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other with the Stamp Act.” This is 
a large subject for a volume of mod- 
erate size, but all the main facts have 
been covered with a fulness which will 
give the reader a clear view of the 
period treated. 

The rise of New France and New 
England and the conflict waged be- 
tween the respective mother countries 
for the possession of North America, 
is one of the most brilliant chapters in 
the history of the New World. Much 
light has been thrown upon this period 
by the recent researches of historians 
and the eloquent and learned pen of 
Francis Parkman. Of all the material 
accessible Mr. Fiske has availed him- 
self, and his book is a succession of 
vivid pictures, able discussions and at- 
tractive narratives, which hold the at- 
tention from the first page to the last. 
All the illustrious names of early 
American history pass before.us. The 
memory of those men and their deeds 
comes to us suggestive of romance, of 
toil and daring, of invincible courage, 
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broken hopes, foiled ambitions, and 
success won over a thousand obstacles. 
Men like Champlain, La Salle and 
Frontenac would be a credit to any 
age and any country. They laid the 
foundations of an empire on this side 
the Atlantic which withstood the as- 
sault of Anglo-Saxon arms until the 
last great fight on the Plains of Abra- 
ham. Nor is the history of New Eng- 
land less replete in interest, and Mr. 
Fiske has given a brilliant epitome of 
the building of the English colonies. 
Comparisons are proverbially odious, 
and as the greater part of the subject 
treated in this volume falls within the 
special province of Parkman, the 
temptation to compare Mr. Fiske with 
his gifted predecessor is almost irre- 
sistible. But we venture the assertion 
that, in the event of such a comparison 
being made, Mr. Fiske’s book will pass 
the ordeal creditably. It is certainly 
an important contribution to American 
historical literature. 
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ON THE CROSS 


This has been called the most sensa- 
tional book of the year. The subject 
is daring to a fault, the treatment is 
bold, almost defiant, the effect is dyna- 
mic, almost paralyzing. A woman of 
the world, haughty, luxurious, spoiled, 
selfish to a degree beyond belief; a 
man, humble, but noble-spirited and 
pure, yet. possessed of a capacity for 
passion as well as of an ability to suf- 
fer; these two are drawn each towards 
the other by affinity; they love, the 
woman tempts, the man is tempted, he 
yields, there is a momentary heaven, 


then follows disillusionment, cruelty on 
the part of the wife, agony and conse- 
quent bitterness on the part of the hus- 
band, death to the child, separation— 
then the proud woman realizes her loss, 
follows the man whom she has so 
wronged, there is a reconciliation, and 
ten years of exquisite peace completed 
by the death on the cross. This is the 
outline, the details are the intrinsic 
portion. Joseph Freyer is no ordinary 
man; were he such the tale would be 
less strange. But this lofty-souled, al- 
most divine character is the imperson- 
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ator of the Christ in the Oberammer- 
gau Passion Play; he is the actor who, 
becoming so imbued with his part, car- 
ries it into his everyday life, and not 
only performs the Christ role in the 


not with the man himself, as we 
discover later, but with the deity as 
represented in the Passion Play. The 
situation in the beginning is that of 
the Magdalene and the Christ, the 


“| HAVE A RIGHT TO BE HERE—I AM HIS WIFE” 


drama, but lives it day by day in as far 
as it is possible for a mere man to live 
an irreproachable life. The countess, 
wholly worldly, void of religious 
feeling, yet possessed of a peculiar 
craving for the ideal, falls in love, 


From ‘‘ On the Cross*’ 


woman adoring, the man respecting 
but pitying and in reality superior to a 
reciprocation of the affection. But the 
attitude that to Christ was but natural 
to maintain, and which He was so 
equal to maintaining, could not long 
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be held by a man only human. Freyer 
descends to earthly passion, the coun- 
tess realizes that her god is gone, but 
strives to adopt the attitude which her 
lover prescribes for her, that of learn- 
ing and knowing and worshipping the 
true God and putting away this con- 
fusion of his (Freyer’s) own person- 
ality with that of the personality which 
he is striving to represent. For atime 
the plan promises success, the marriage 
is consummated—that is, a form of 
marriage takes place, and the newly- 
made man and wife return to the world 
of the countess, he sacrificing his part 
in the play to take up a humble abode 
on his wife’s estates, she going back to 
her palace and her friends. It is the 
old, old story. The woman of the 
world loses satisfaction in her con- 
quest, she practically deserts the 
wronged man and turns to another of 
her own class. Theclimax is reached, 
Freyer returns the: certificate which 


alone records the marriage, tramps 


back, weary in mind and weak in 


body, to Oberammergau and takes up 


his old life. Forgiven by his people, 
he again plays the Christ. Rumor goes 
abroad of his wonderful acting, the 
countess hears, the old desire returns, 
she starts out for Oberammergau, ar- 
rives in time to see her husband fall 
beneath the weight of the cross and 
rushes to succor him. She nurses him 
back to a semblance of health, ten 
years of bliss follow, once more Freyer 
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plays the Christ, and on the cross, at 
the very consummation, dies. 

It is a story that requires nerve 
force to read. The dramatic effect is 
instantaneous and overwhelming. We 
feel that all the laws of good taste have 
been ruthlessly broken, yet such a hold 
does the tale gain upon us that we sim- 
ply rush along with it, reckless of all 
save the desire to see the culmination. 
Climax follows climax, to the great 
finale; time and again our blood fairly 
freezes; at that last scene every nerve 
is taut, every faculty awake; there is 
no time for a reaction ; that must come 
later. 

There is good and bad to be said of 
the work. We must appreciate the ad- 
mirable picture presented of the village 
of Oberammergau; we do appreciate 
the magnificent description of the Pas- 
sion Play; we cannot help recognizing 
the vividness with which the death on 
the cross is reproduced, but the free 
handling of things sacred often jars; 
sometimes the situations shock us, but 
in the end we can deduce from it all a 
great, moral lesson, and on the ground 
of that much can be excused. 

It may be of interest to know that 
the book is not new. Several years 
ago it was printed in a small volume 
that was never brought to the atten- 
tion of the world at large. But the 
fact that it is a tale worth reading for 
numerous reasons has been impressed 
upon certain persons, whence the pres- 
ent edition. Q. MacDonald. 
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THE BANNER OF BLUE 


Pride of place and pride of name, 
Scotch familiarity with the Bible, its 
sturdiness, loyalty and ruggedness, are 
bitten with acid on a stormy back- 
ground to this book. Most things now- 
a-days have a purpose and the motive 
beneath this story seems to be that 
“Good and not evil has come to the 
Kirk of Scotland through the divi- 


sions ; adversity and not prosperity has 
made her great.” And to show “what 
a dull, fusionless place this Scotland 
would be without her religious rival- 
ries and emulations.” David Clenden- 
ning, “a religious enthusiast, whose 
creed was against every man’s, and 
who did not permit a whole forest of 
beams, in his own eyes, to stand in the 
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way of minute knowledge of the motes 
in those belonging to his brethren” is 
the distinctive Scotchman, never hid- 
ing his talents in season nor out of sea- 
son, forever battling a road to con- 
troversy while honest in his ‘assertion 
when he said, “I canna bide that folk 
that are forever settin’ up their ain 
puir bit opeenion, as if they war Moses 
an’ a’ the prophets.” 

Fanatics that talk and live down 
Christianity belong to no nation nor 
age. But they poison the springs of 
life with gloom, desolate it with re- 
ligious terrors, and make man live the 
life of the condemned, all of which is 
well brought out by Crockett. 

The daughters of this religious en- 
thusiast and boat-joiner, Kate and 
Fairlie, are the two women around 
which stirring events centre. 

“The Banner of Blue” is a strong, 
true picture of Scottish life, from the 
Laird in the Castle to the peasant in the 
cot. A safe book, and this means 
a great deal, when even the conserva- 


tive require highly-spiced foods. 
Crockett gives three noble types of 
womanhood—“the graceless Fairlie,” 
who justifies her love of sweets by say- 
ing in her pretty way: “I don’t think I 
shall ever grow up really. I am just as 


fond of sweets as ever I was.” This 
was the girl whom all good women 
felt the desire to protect and “mother,” 
and who was a resourceful, forceful 
girl in all emergencies. While her 
sister Kate, the practical-minded prin- 
cess, who baked scones imprudently, 
secretly married the attractive scape- 
grace, Rupert, the eldest son of the 
Laird. Where expectations are high- 
est, results are often disappointing. 
Why are these contrary things happen- 
ing every day? Is it to confound the 
wisdom of the wise and make us all, 
everyone, less sure of ourselves? Who 
knows? 

The gem of the trio is Veronica Cae- 
sar, “the daughter of a house without 
a head,” a woman with large, certain 
grasp of every topic and with a vivid, 
rigorous personality. Of her useful- 
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ness, devotion and sacrifices there are 
many graphic pictures. Here is one 
that gives her rank with the true 
household gods. “All the while she 
was darting about, ready for all emer- 
gencies ; a child in one hand, a brush in 
the other, upon this current iniquity 
and that.” And “A shrill chorus of 
Vevas and Veva-dee-ars accompanied 
her passage. Hands were outstretched 
to intercept her. Piteous appeals were 
made for assistance, with some crucial 
button, or stubborn shoe-tag. Yet 
without the least trace of haste, the 
young woman distributed encourage- 
ment and reproof. Her mouth was 
full of chidings and safety-pins.” 

With her talent for doing things and 
getting others to do, she made a para- 
gon of “Aunties.” 

She never married, and was, as she 


‘goes out of way to prove, “a thousand 


times better employed in making other 
people’s children happy than in making 
other people miserable with her own,” 
but there came with the assertion a 
suspicious moisture about her eyes. 

The story must be read to be appre- 
ciated. Already I have taken too much 
space proving, as Fairlie says, “that a 
woman can put no guiding constraint 
either upon her tongue or her pen.” 
The difficulties besetting those who 
joined the Free Kirk are clearly set 
forth, and the way of conscience to be 
that of sacrifice. 

The Laird of Gower Castle dis- 
courses quite familiarly on the “reck- 
less and disloyal spirit abroa’ which 
seeks to overturn both Church and 
state.” The comment of his butler gives 
a touch of grim humor to the situation: 
“Oh as ye say, Laird, it’s awesome 
what the commonality are comin’ to 
in this generation, wi’ their whims and 
whigmalseries.”’ 

The story is not only well told, but 
consistent except in one incident, and 
that is where the young mother, with 
her infant, escapes on a dark night, 
finds the boat, has her penknife, cuts 
the cord, sets the sail, steers out to 
sea, at the right time lets down the 
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sail, glides in the harbor and lands,’ 


finds a horse ready, mounts it with 
her baby, and is the unwitting aveng- 
ing Nemesis bringing Rupert to his 
doom. 

Things don’t go so in life. She 
would have been without the knife or 
powerless to use it; she would have 
drifted and not steered ; and things that 
drift go under and do not safely land. 
In spite of this, the author has a firm, 
strong grip on truth, and appeals to 
the moral, religious nature and gives 
it both value and elevation. 

Fatality with Scotch, like fidelity, 
stalks in the footsteps of all and brings 
to each his due. 
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The Laird and his eldest son, Ru- 
pert, died violent deaths. Tragedy 
follows them because of their plots 
and shames and sins. While John, the 
neglected, unloved, defrauded, is given 
the womian he loves, the money that 
was scattered, and his sacrifices be- 
come as pinions, lifting his pure soul 
to Heaven. We leave him in charge 
of the Free Kirk he builded, not trust- 
ing in his own righteousness and say- 
ing, “My life is but a farthing rush- 
light at best. I am a long way from 
the sun, but I must follow such light 
as I have.” Which is the law of life 
for each of us, and which all sooner or 
later will be forced to recognize. 

Kate Blackiston Stillé. 
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THE NEEDLE’S EYE 


The life of’ a man can readily be 
divided into three stages—the first, 
childhood ; the second, youth; and the 
third, manhood; and_ since the 
“Needle’s Eye” is the story of the life 
of a man, Immanuel Rossi, it has been 
divided by the author, Florence Morse 
Kingsley, most fittingly into three 
parts. 

Although, of course, dependent upon 
each other, these parts impress one 
quite differently. We are used to harsh, 
exacting, unloving country farmers 
and their meek, hard-working wives, 
thirsty for love, and are therefore not 
particularly interested in the opening 
chapters, excepting, perhaps, to note 
the vitality of the love of Elizabeth 
Winch for ’Manuel, the foundling. 
What the reading world delights in is 
originality, and if Miss Kingsley had 
written the story of the two weeks that 
Moses Armitage, the hermit, and Im- 
manuel Rossi, the child, lived together 
in the house on the “back-hill road,” 
it is not unsafe to say that it would 
have been eagerly accepted. What 
mattered it if the child was the undis- 
covered heir to millions and the man 


his unknown uncle, the story would 
have been delightful without the bur- 


den of the past or future of these two. 
The innocent questions of the child call 
forth quiet but mighty answers, which 
reveal to the reader the character of 
Moses Armitage, undoubtedly the 
strongest character in the book. 

Since the advance of Mr. Jacob Riis 
as an advocate of the necessity of re- 
construction of the slum districts of 
our great cities, anything written or 
read concerning these districts attracts 
a certain amount of public attention. 
The second part of the “Needle’s Eye” 
will not fail to be popular to some ex- 
tent, simply because it sets forth and 
illustrates various theories, decidedly 
not original, and in some instances 
most impossible. The dirt and filth of 
the slum districts are in forceful con- 
trast to the fresh beauty of the coun- 
try, and who can blame poor Hilda, 
Immanuel’s wife, for being repulsed by 
them? 

The third portion of the book, “The 
Conqueror,” is devoted principally to 
the awakening of the “God-likeness” 
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in Hilda, and is a fairly interesting va- 
riety of the “She Fell in Love with Her 
Husband” series. The depth of Im- 
manuel’s nature is shown in the quiet, 
calm way in which he attended to his 
life-work, while suffering so cruelly 


more free and easy in “splotches” than 
as a whole, some entire chapters being 
stilted. The delineation of the char- 
acter of Moses Armitage shows much 
deeper psychological ability than the 
greater part of the rest of the book; 


THE WOMAN STARED WITH LACK-LUSTRE EYES AT THE SLIM FIGURE IN THE DOORWAY 


because Hilda did not, or rather would 
not, understand him and his work. 
The book shows careful thought on 
the part of the author in mingling the 
various plar.s into such a smooth and 
well-ordered plot. The style is much 


From “‘ The Needle’s Eye”’ 


Moses Armitage’s life work was indeed 
long in coming to him, but when it did 
come, in the shape of a little six-year- 
old boy to be trained to a useful and 
influential manhood, Moses Armitage 
was fully prepared for it. 

C. E. Bramble. 
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CAPTAIN MACKLIN 


Mr. Richard Harding Davis, the 
well-known author and war corre- 
spondent, presents this month to read- 
ers of fiction one of the best books of 
the year. In his new military story, 
“Captain Macklin,’ he has surpassed 
himself and will undoubtingly gain a 
host of friends in addition to his al- 
ready numerous admirers. 

In the tale he has followed the for- 
tunes of a young man, Macklin by 
name, whose gnly ambition it is to be 
a soldier, wh®@ has descended from a 
family of fighters, and as the last of 
his race is desirous of upholding their 
reputation. He succeeds in being ap- 
pointed to West Point, only to be ex- 
pelled after spending two years there. 
But being a man of determination, this 
does not hinder him in the least; he 
immediately allies himself to the revo- 
lutionists in Honduras, distinguishes 
himself in the fighting that follows, 
and when at last they capture the capi- 
tal, is made Vice President. 


The characters in the book are well 
drawn ; that of the hero presents one of 
the finest specimens of American man- 
hood, a youth full of ambition and de- 
termination and “Yankee pluck,” as 
they call it. That of General Lan- 
guerre shows a man always fighting 
for the oppressed, a man with a heart 
as tender as a woman’s, forgiving to- 
ward his enemies—a man whom to 
know is to love. 

The book as a whole is an excellent 
one, the story is most absorbing and 
full of life and action. The reader will 
find himself following with breathless 
interest the fortunes of the hero in his 
meteoric career. Mr. Davis is to be 
congratulated for the way in which he 
has handled the plot and the details of 
the story, there not being one obscure 
point in the whole tale, but everything 
written in a bold, vigorous style, one 
for which the author is noted. 

re a 


CRre: 
THE WOOING OF JUDITH. 


A strong heroine, an illuminative 
background and a course of love not 
altogether smooth and rather surpris- 
ing in its denouement; these are the 
foundation features of “The Wooing 
of Judith,” a novel cleverly penned 
and not for an instant relaxative in in- 
teresting force. The age is that of 
Cromwell, but history is not the mo- 
tive power. Love, the golden theme 
of all the ages—love, the eternal, the 
omnipotent topic—love is the inspira- 
tion of this charming story. This is 
not the first evidence that Sara Beau- 
mont Kennedy has given us of her 
ability to create tender bits of romance, 
but it is, perhaps, the strongest proof 
that she has as yet set before us. It 
does not require a volume to describe 
the pure pleasure to be derived from 


a perusal of the novel; it should be 
sufficient laudation that we recommend 
everybody to read it. The good novel 
has. three primary characteristics. They 
are: characterization, construction of 
plot and style of composition. We do 
not point to Mrs. Kennedy as a master 
of English style; there are few mas- 
ters, sad to confess, but Mrs. Kennedy 
has at least a maner of expression that 
captures the attention, while her meth- 
ods of construction are such as make 
strong appeal to the lover of romance, 
pure and simple. As for the charac- 
terization, its merit is unquestionable. 
The people are people with all human- 
ity’s virtues and a reasonable number 
of humanity’s vices to break the mon- 
otony. 
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THE INVISIBLES 


A grandly conceived plot, a mighty 
mechanism slowly developing into an 
intricate, dynamically forceful scheme, 
the culmination of which promises to 
be the overthrow of one of the world’s 
most potent governments, a plan per- 
fectly conceived in every detail, ma- 
tured in each minutest point, carried to 
the very brink of successful consum- 
mation, then suddenly by one slight 
touch of the omnipotent and ofttimes 
cruel hand of Fate, plunged at a 
stroke, as it were, into deepest, darkest 
oblivion! This in outline is the bur- 
den of Mr. Edgar Earl Christopher’s 
story. It is a book that may at once 
please, and at the same time discour- 
age, Nihilists. It shows the resourceful- 
ness, the intellectual grasp, the possi- 
bilities of man’s combined mental and 
physical efforts, but it also manifests 
the overshadowing influence of Des- 
tiny, against whose decrees poor hu- 
manity is impotent. The book has in- 
terest,it has a subtle fascinating power 


by virtue of its introduction of occult 
forces. The attitude toward Russia is 
bitter, but this is not extraordinary. 
The attitude of most persons towards 
that land of darkness is not friendly. 
Mr. Christopher himself is not a Rus- 
sian. From what we can learn of him 
he is in no way connected with Russia, 
but the general air of humanitarianism 
that pervades the work points to a keen 
interest on the part of the author to- 
wards his fellow men, while the 
strength of the characterization in the 
aggregate indicates a breadth and ac- 
curacy of observation of the world’s 
affairs and of the world’s people. 

Mr. Christopher is a young writer, 
and his talent seems to be in the direc- 
tion of plot construction and character 
study. He is still lacking in dramatic 
point; he is almost wholly lacking in 
finish. But the tale, as a whole, runs 
smoothly ; in the continued sustenance 
of its “grasp” it cannot be found 
wanting. 


GRiw 
JANET WARD 


Probably the disappointment that we 
feel in “Janet Ward” may be explained 
by the fact that we look for so much 
from Margaret Sangster. At first sight 
the book strengthens this expectation. 
All sorts of enjoyable things seem to 
be promised by the very covers. These 


are in nature’s colors, green and 
brown, and across the top of the front 
is a little picture of fields and trees, 
with a tiny church in the distance, and 
in the foreground a tennis court, sug- 
gestive of happy times to be passed 
with the Daughter of the Manse. The 
author’s foreword, too, appeals to us. 
Mrs. Sangster says: 

“In ‘Janet Ward’ I have tried to tell 
the story of a girl of to-day. Condi- 
tions change, but girlhood remains es- 
sentially the same in the passing years. 
Girls confront life, and life wears the 


aspect of the sphinx. What shall it 
offer them, what gift bestow, what 
good shall they do?” These words 
seem to put us in touch with our au- 
thor; we shall be glad to hear about a 
girl of to-day, we think, and we hope 
to find a good, helpful friend in Janet 
Ward. 

It must be confessed that we are for 
some reason disappointed with Janet. 
She is a good girl; there are even 
noble traits in her character ; but Janet 
is not absolutely real. There is a vague 
something lacking. We cannot even 
tell what she looks like; we know 
merely that she has “a brown head, 
smoothly braided, and a firm-set, girl- 
ish mouth.” We do not know her face, 
yet we somehow feel that the beautiful 
one in the front of the book cannot be- 
long to Janet. Perhaps we should love 
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her better if every one in the book did 
not love her so very much, or if her 
friends refrained, at least, from con- 
stantly calling her “dear’’ or “dearest.” 
She is greeted everywhere with these 
affectionate epithets, and as she her- 
self scatters them freely, the effect of 
so much sweetness on the reader is al- 
most sickening at times. 

None of the other characters in the 
book are any better drawn. Mrs. Ward 
and Belle call forth some sympathy, 
but generally Janet’s friends, as well as 
herself, are lacking in human interest. 

In “Janet Ward” Mrs. Sangster does 
not make up in invention what she 
comes short of in characterization. 
There is no extremely interesting situ- 
ation, and scarcely any action at all. 
Janet’s experiences are merely woven 
into a story; a story simply told, but 
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without some of the charm of sim- 
plicity. Throughout the book, too, 
there frequently occurs a most plenti- 
ful lack of continuity — paragraphs 
having no connection are often thrown 
together. 

Still, when all is said, the book 
might be considered good, if written 
by an author inferior to Mrs. Sangster 
in experience and skill. It contains not 
one objectionable word, and presents 
many a beautiful and helpful thought, 
like the following: “When wafts of 
peace and blessing come to any of us, 
we know not how, may it not be that 
some one God loves is interceding for 
us?” The whole atmosphere of the 
book is one of purity and of Christian 
love, and one is in safe company with 
Janet and her friends. ILS.E 
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A CAPTIVE OF THE ROMAN EAGLES 
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“A Captive of the Roman Eagles’ 
is a book not only worth translating, 
but worth translating well; and its 
English versign, done by Mary J. Saf- 
ford, must be well nigh as satisfactory 
as the original—within the limit, of 
course, of any translator’s powers to 
clothe the thought of one language in 
the garments of another. At all 
events, the translation displays fully 
as well as the original could, the fact 
that the fictional structure of the book 
is based upon careful study and re- 
search. It is a historical novel of the 
old order, not of the new; but some 
old-fashioned souls may still be found 
with a taste for accuracy and convic- 
tion in the setting of the fiction they 
read, though in these days of quick 
sales and large profits the writers be 
few indeed who take time to concern 
themselves at all with such small mat- 
ters. 

The translator suggests in her pref- 
ace a comparison which the reader at 


once finds valid and interesting, be- 
tween the work of Felix Dahn and that 
of another and famous German novel- 
ist in the same field, Georg Ebers. 
This is not to say that the subjects or 
styles of the two are similar; but the 
painstaking accuracy that gives us 
complete conviction of Ebers’s knowl- 
edge of the period in which he works, 
coupled with a fresh enthusiasm and 
spontaneity of description and charac- 
ter portrayal, is also present in the 
work of Felix Dahn. 

An intensely dramatic period in the 
history of the race is the one chosen 
of the author for study and portrayal, 
the clash of Teuton barbaric strengh 
with the decaying Roman state—when 
Valens reigned over the Eastern Em- 
pire, Gratianus over the Western, and 
the Germanic hordes descended in 
force upon both at once. This is the 
situation put bravely and powerfully 
into words, in the mouth of Adalo, a 
young warrior of the Alemanni, who 





A Captive of the Roman Eagles 


meets under a flag of truce the Roman 
leaders ‘assembled in camp against his 
people: “Beware, Romans! Before 
our face stands only our Empire, but 
behind us threatens and urges the 
terrible mother of the Norfis. We 
have no choice. Believe me: we shall 
continually break over your frontiers, 
until either all we countless German 
tribes are destroyed, or until we have 
gained land enough to live on. Not 
until then will there be peace.” 

There is a stalwart, heroic sound 
about this; it has the interest of a 
world-issue in its theme. Following 
upon the failure of Adalo’s mission 
to the Roman prefect comes the storm- 
ing of the Romans’s fortress, and the 
destruction of their ships. Here is 
opportunity, well-improved, for writ- 
ing that rings in the ear of the reader. 
Since the days when the fall of Troy 
was first sung in classic hexameters, 
men have thrilled at the description of 
the siege of a walled town; and this is 
by no means too colorless a description 
to afford that same leap of the fighting 
pulses. 
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3ut it is not to be supposed that the 
book is all a tale of battle and alarms. 


“Two things greater than all things are; 
The first is love, and the second is war.” 


Felix Dahn talks of both. The pretty 
love-story of the young Alemannic 
chieftain and Bissula, the dainty, red- 
tressed “little one” who is the captive 
of the title, has a fresh charm about 
it that the author has known how to 
contrive, notwithstanding the faraway 
past in which they lived and loved. 
One must mention, too, Ausonius, the 
poet prefect, a skillfully-drawn type of 
the kindly, cultured, slightly enervated 
statesman of decadent Rome. 

Of course, the romantic interest of 
the tale, and the sympathy of both au- 
thor and reader, is all on the side of 
the barbarians of that ruddy Teuton 
strength flowing into worn channels 
where the Roman blood ran thin. The 
story ends with the reunion of Adalo 
and Bissula, after the Alemannic vic- 
tory in the West, and the defeat of 
Valins by the Goths in the East. 


Se 
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THE MASTER OF APPLEBY 


A new writer, it is true, but a new 
story—never! Once more the poor 
old Revolution with its hackneyed 
events has been called upon to play its 
part in a romance. Another Janice, 
another Dorothy Manners, another 
Peggy has been contrived to throw the 
womanly personality over a tale his- 
torical and meant to be thrilling, but 
one in reality merely commonplace. 
The vital portion of Mr. Lynde’s novel 
might have been boiled down from the 
space of five hundred and eighty-one 
pages to some hundred and fifty, if 
not less, and in them we might discover 
two actual men and one real woman 
whose little course of love could with- 


in that allotted compass have been told 
both amply and well. There was a 
time not many months ago when a 
story of the type of “The Master of 
Appleby” would have been wholly and 
unabridgedly acceptable to a wide cir- 
cle of readers. But the day of the col- 
onial novel is passed; the hunger for 
tales of ‘76 has been more than satiat- 
ed and the author who gives his time 
to a work of this class is likely to real- 
ize before long that the time has been 
but wasted. The novel may be well 
written. Mr. Lynde’s story is far from 
poorly told; the characterization may 
be strong and for the most part ap- 
pealing. The present author’s por- 
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her better if every one in the book did 
not love her so very much, or if her 
friends refrained, at least, from con- 
stantly calling her “dear” or “dearest.” 
She is greeted everywhere with these 
affectionate epithets, and as she her- 
self scatters them freely, the effect of 
so much sweetness on the reader is al- 
most sickening at times. 

None of the other characters in the 
book are any better drawn. Mrs. Ward 
and Belle call forth some sympathy, 
but generally Janet’s friends, as well as 
herself, are lacking in human interest. 

In “Janet Ward” Mrs. Sangster does 
not make up in invention what she 
comes short of in characterization. 
There is no extremely interesting situ- 
ation, and scarcely any action at all. 
Janet’s experiences are merely woven 
into a story; a story simply told, but 


without some of the charm of sim- 
plicity. Throughout the book, too, 
there frequently occurs a most plenti- 
ful lack of continuity — paragraphs 
having no connection are often thrown 
together. 

Still, when all is said, the book 
might be considered good, if written 
by an author inferior to Mrs. Sangster 
in experience and skill. It contains not 
one objectionable word, and presents 
many a beautiful and helpful thought, 
like the following: “When wafts of 
peace and blessing come to any of us, 
we know not how, may it not be that 
some one God loves is interceding for 
us?” The whole atmosphere of the 
book is one of purity and of Christian 
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clothe the thought of one language in 
the garments of another. At all 
events, the translation displays fully 
as well as the original could, the fact 
that the fictional structure of the book 
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search. It is a historical novel of the 
old order, not of the new; but some 
old-fashioned souls may still be found 
with a taste for accuracy and convic- 
tion in the setting of the fiction they 
read, though in these days of quick 
sales and large profits the writers be 
few indeed who take time to concern 
themselves at all with such small mat- 
ters. 

The translator suggests in her pref- 
ace a comparison which the reader at 


once finds valid and interesting, be- 
tween the work of Felix Dahn and that 
of another and famous German novel- 
ist in the same field, Georg Ebers. 
This is not to say that the subjects or 
styles of the two are similar; but the 
painstaking accuracy that gives us 
complete conviction of Ebers’s knowl- 
edge of the period in which he works, 
coupled with a fresh enthusiasm and 
spontaneity of description and charac- 
ter portrayal, is also present in the 
work of Felix Dahn. 

An intensely dramatic period in the 
history of the race is the one chosen 
of the author for study and portrayal, 
the clash of Teuton barbaric strengh 
with the decaying Roman state—when 
Valens reigned over the Eastern Em- 
pire, Gratianus over the Western, and 
the Germanic hordes descended in 
force upon both at once. This is the 
situation put bravely and powerfully 
into words, in the mouth of Adalo, a 
young warrior of the Alemanni, who 
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meets under a flag of truce the Roman 
leaders ‘assembled in camp against his 
people: “Beware, Romans! Before 
our face stands only our Empire, but 
behind us threatens and urges the 
terrible mother of the Norfis. We 
have no choice. Believe me: we shall 
continually break over your frontiers, 
until either all we countless German 
tribes are destroyed, or until we have 
gained land enough to live on. Not 
until then will there be peace.” 

There is a stalwart, heroic sound 
about this; it has the interest of a 
world-issue in its theme. Following 
upon the failure of Adalo’s mission 
to the Roman prefect comes the storm- 
ing of the Romans’s fortress, and the 
destruction of their ships. Here is 
opportunity, well-improved, for writ- 
ing that rings in the ear of the reader. 
Since the days when the fall of Troy 
was first sung in classic hexameters, 
men have thrilled at the description of 
the siege of a walled town; and this is 
by no means too colorless a description 
to afford that same leap of the fighting 
pulses. 
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But it is not to be supposed that the 
book is all a tale of battle and alarms. 


“Two things greater than all things are; 
The first is love, and the second is war.” 


Felix Dahn talks of both. The pretty 
love-story of the young Alemannic 
chieftain and Bissula, the dainty, red- 
tressed “little one” who is the captive 
of the title, has a fresh charm about 
it that the author has known how to 
contrive, notwithstanding the faraway 
past in which they lived and loved. 
One must mention, too, Ausonius, the 
poet prefect, a skillfully-drawn type of 
the kindly, cultured, slightly enervated 
statesman of decadent Rome. 

Of course, the romantic interest of 
the tale, and the sympathy of both au- 
thor and reader, is all on the side of 
the barbarians of that ruddy Teuton 
strength flowing into worn channels 
where the Roman blood ran thin. The 
story ends with the reunion of Adalo 
and Bissula, after the Alemannic vic- 
tory in the West, and the defeat of 
Valins by the Goths in the East. 
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A new writer, it is true, but a new 
story—never! Once more the poor 
old Revolution with its hackneyed 
events has been called upon to play its 
part in a romance. Another Janice, 
another Dorothy Manners, another 
Peggy has been contrived to throw the 
womanly personality over a tale his- 
torical and meant to be thrilling, but 
one in reality merely commonplace. 
The vital portion of Mr. Lynde’s novel 
might have been boiled down from the 
space of five hundred and eighty-one 
pages to some hundred and fifty, if 
not less, and in them we might discover 
two actual men and one real woman 
whose little course of love could with- 


in that allotted compass have been told 
both amply and well. There was a 
time not many months ago when a 
story of the type of “The Master of 
Appleby” would have been wholly and 
unabridgedly acceptable to a wide cir- 
cle of readers. But the day of the col- 
onial novel is passed; the hunger for 
tales of ‘76 has been more than satiat- 
ed and the author who gives his time 
to a work of this class is likely to real- 
ize before long that the time has been 
but wasted. The novel may be well 
written. Mr. Lynde’s story is far from 
poorly told; the characterization may 
be strong and for the most part ap- 
pealing. The present author’s por- 
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trayals display a commendable gift at 
the work of character studying, but 
there will be lacking a newness, an 
originality of touch, and that is just 
where “The Master of Appleby” falls 


short. New subjects for the novel 
writer must be forthcoming; this peg- 


From ‘‘ The Master of Appleby "’ 


ging away at the same old order, this 
dressing up of worked-over events and 
incidents in forms that have long 
ceased to possess any marks of novel- 
ty, will be but little longer tolerated by 
that stern and ever demanding task- 
master, the reading public. 
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RICHARD GORDON 


This is a modern American tale, the 
scenes of which are laid in New York 
immediately prior to and contempo- 
rary with the Spanish-American war. 
In construction and also in style of ex- 
pression it is not unlike Mr. Julian 
Ralph’s recent novel, “The Millionair- 
ess.” There are glimpses afforded of 
political life, both of the state and of 
the nation; there are presentations of 
the social life in several of its various 
stratas ; there are peeps at the lawyer’s 
intricate business transactions and pic- 
tures given even of the soldier’s life. 
A love story appears winding in and 
out of this mingled mesh of life, prac- 
tical and artistic. 

The novel is one that shows com- 
bined knowledge of the world and inti- 
macy with the people of many classes ; 
there is some really good writing and 


signs of the artistic temperament ap- 
pear from time to time, though a ten- 
dency to obtrude the teachings of 
Christian Science is too often evident. 
Though considerable space is devoted 
to finely analysized reflection, and 
though a keen appreciation of music, 
even a genius for music, is evinced, yet 
there is a mysterious, a baffling, cold- 
ness, an absence of emotion that at 
times becomes almost exasperating. 
There are obscurities, too, provocative 
of impatience, while a terseness in some 
of the dialogue breaks the steady, even 
flow of the generally fluent composi- 
tion. But the book contains character ; 
it has individuality and strength, and 
the time passed in running through its 
pages will not be wasted, though it’s 
scarcely likely that any one will re- 
turn to it for a second reading. . 
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This is another of the many attempts 
at Weymanism. The effort put forth 
has no doubt been strenuous, but the 
result is not bad. To be sure, Mr. 
Weyman’s dramatic force has not been 
accomplished ; nevertheless, “Francez- 
ka’”’ wants nothing in action, and fails 
no jot in exciting episode. The old 
device, the one always used by Mr. 
Major, that of having a dare-devil, 
ne’er-do-well adventurer, intimate with 
the hero or heroine and mostly near 
them, to relate the story, has been em- 
ployed. In the present case, the person- 
age so honored is a dauntless, semi- 
swashbuckler type of gentleman who 


serves his purpose well and makes his 
narrative interesting. There is plenty 
of bloodshed, enough to satisfy the 
most gore-craving individual, and there 
are complications enough to please the 
most exacting seeker after plots, while 
the climax is one that must win ap- 
plause from every lover of the unex- 
pected, but that had better never be 
reached by the sufferer from heart 
disease. 

In short, the novel is a strong one— 
for a woman. Its intrinsic literary 
worth might be questioned, but its 
power to hold a reader is unquestion- 
able. 
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THE SHADOW 


We read the first fifty pages of “The 
Shadow of the Czar” and scent a strik- 
ing similarity to Mr. George Barr Mc- 
Cutcheon’s successful story, “Grau- 


OF THE CZAR 


stark.” We read fifty more pages and 
we become convinced that here is in- 
deed a second though a better and 
stronger “Graustark.” The princess 
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incognito, this time, however, uncon- 
sciously, her conquest of the hero’s 
heart under circumstances most ro- 
mantic, the hero’s aristocratic though 
by no means noble standing, the reve- 
lation of the girl’s identity, the dan- 
gers, nay, the necessities of separa- 
tion, even the denouements; yes, they 
are all here, and save a difference in 
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setting and certain contrasts in events, 
“Graustark” and “The Shadow of 
the Czar’ possess a speaking like- 
ness,—only the latter is the former 
intensified. Mr. Carling excels Mr. 


McCutcheon in point of dramatic ef- 
fect, he excels him in breadth and in 
reality of characterization; he is his 
superior in magnetic sway of interest. 


PAUL'S BLADE DROPPED WITH A RINGING SOUND UPON THE PAVEMENT 


From ‘‘ The Shadow of the Czar”’ 





The Shadow of the Czar 


There is something of Mr. Weyman’s 
sweep in Mr. Carling, his events have 
a rush, his actions a vividness, his sit- 
uations a thrill that is unsurpassed 
even in “The Gentleman of France” 
or that greater story, “Count Han- 
nibal.” 

Now to be sure, “The Shadow of 
the Czar” is purely romantic. From 
many a pen its impossibilities would 
stand forth in all the force of their 
ludicrousness, but Mr. Carling, fortu- 
nately has in his keeping that rare gift, 
possessed only by Weyman, Pember- 
ton and a few others of our contempo- 
rary novelists, of being able to impart 
plausibility to almost any absurd ro- 
mance. As a result, though we may 
in a later and more sane contemplation 
realize the incongruities of the entire 
situation, yet during the absorbing 
moments of perusal we are made to 
see so clearlythat thevery reality seems 
to be before us and the intensity of the 
interest seems to numb every other 
faculty. The secret is the gift of im- 
agination equipped with a deeply in- 
terpretive knowledge of human na- 
ture, two qualities that of all others 
areindispensable tothe novelist. Added 
to these there is a power for eloquent, 
if not most elegant, expression, while 
ihe ability to place and to adequately 
environ situations is in no degree lack- 
ing. On no point does Mr. Carling 
leave us in doubt. His explanation 
for every contingency is ready, and 
these explanations are the means by 
which all is made possible, even proba- 
ble. Then besides these qualifications, 
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we find Mr. Carling possessing a mind 
for statesmanship. There is a play of 
Diplomacy, a handling of a difficult 
political situation from which there 
might be derived more than one lesson 
in diplomatic shrewdness. 

In short, Mr. Carling’s book is one 
well worth the reading, and if we 
must recognize a certain plagiarism in 
his subject and plot, yet we must con- 
fess that his imitation is decidedly in 
the way of an improvement, the one 
case in which imitation is justifiable. 

There was without doubt a method 
in the madness that prompted the au- 
thor to lay the scenes of his story so 
near to Russia and to have his tale so 
colored by the influences of the Rus- 
sian government, even to introduce 
Nicholas the First in person into the 
story. Somehow we always have a 
mysterious regard for the book that 
paints the land of the Czars and the 
Czars themselves in the blackest col- 
ors. The fair young girl who was 
courageous enough to defy the author- 
ity of that “bear that walks like -a 


-man,” as Mr. Kipling has it, could 


hardly fail to win our appreciation and 
quicken our deepest sympathies. And 
yet it is not her strength of character 
as a monarch that excites the greatest 
portion of our admiration for Barbara; 
it is rather her womanliness, her femi- 
ninity; not Barbara crowned with the 
diadem of Czernova, but Barbara sur- 
rounded by the halo of Paul’s love. 
All that we could desire in the way 
of excitement and human interest is 
embodied in Mr. Carling’s book. 
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EAGLE BLOOD 


Mr. Creelman once proved himself 
an agreeable writer of reminiscences ; 
he now augments his reputation by 
showing an ability to produce a pleas- 
ing novel. Mr. Creelman has ob- 
served his fellow-men. Furthermore 
he possesses a gift for putting these 
observations to the most advantageous 


use. He takes a young English lord 
and after bankrupting him, despatches 
him to America. There he conducts 
him, under an assumed name, through 
the course of some rather unique ex- 
periences, of which not the least is a 
forced marriage, while under the in- 
fluence of hypnotic suggestion. The 
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trouble brought about by this marriage 
upon the victim’s awakening is really 
the main portion of the story and in- 
cludes the life of the hero in the Phil- 
ippines during the recent war there 
up to the time when all the complica- 
tions being untangled, the proper finale 
is effected. 

The story possesses a creditable 
amount of interesting power; it intro- 
duces a subject that rarely fails to 
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arouse curiosity and to give rise to 
discussion; it has action and it has 
love interest. If it is lacking in any 
one essential particular, that particular 
is a full maturity of the novelist’s art. 
The fine compactness, the perfect or- 
der which mark the more significant 
of our works of fiction are too often 
missed, and that sadly, in Mr. Creel- 
man’s construction and his arrange- 
ment of plot. 
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THE INSANE ROOT 


If “Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde” had 
never been written, we are safe to say 
that “The Insane Root” would never 
have been written either, and as far 
as the latter is concerned, it would 
perhaps have been just as well. For 
truly there is little to say of Mrs. 
Praed’s story save that it is monot- 
onously dull, its few spasmodic breaks 
into dramatic action being so far be- 
tween and so inferior at that, as to 
tender them altogether unworthy the 
trouble entailed in arriving at them. 
In these days when novels are simply 
heaped up and poured out of the press, 
the fiction reader must draw a line 
somewhere. Did he not he would be 
forced to read the full twenty-four 
hours of each day, and even then 
would have to leave moderately fair 
works unperused. But the average 
reader cannot cover more than from 
five to ten per cent. of the novels pub- 
lished, wherefore it behooves him to 
have a care that among those that he 
does read he can number the best. With 


them he could not afford to have such 
works as “The Insane Root,” the con- 
struction and execution of which fail 
both to awaken interest and to ap- 
peal to the artistic tastes. The fact 
that there exists a great prototype in 
“Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde” only serves 
to render the weaknesses more glaring. 
The knack which Stevenson, or we 
had better call it power, possessed, of 
dressing up a plot worthy a yellow 
paper cover in a garment so fine that 
the result could stand unashamed in 
close proximity to the classics, is, we 
need hardly say, a power rarely 
unique. We do not accuse Mrs. Praed 
of actually believing herself a posses- 
sor of this gift, but the fact remains 
that she has laid her hand to the dif- 
ficult task which requires it. Her te- 
merity may deserve praise, but we can- 
not quite forget the tedium that the 
reading of her book forces upon us. 
We cannot honestly say, “Come all and 
read it; there is a temptation rather 
to say, “Beware!” 


oRirw 
HOPE LORING 


Miss Bell’s new story barely escapes 
being juvenile. Its little plot, its in- 
troduction of the financial world save 
it. Briefly, Miss Bell has accom- 
plished a pretty story replete with girl- 


ish pranks, foot-ball enthusiasm and 
romance. The optimistic air is exhila- 
rating. But everything is almost too 


good to be true. The ideal American 
family is gratifying to contemplate, 





Hope Loring 


but—it is difficult to find. The satis- 
factory mating of a dozen or so girls 
and boys is delightful—and permissi- 
ble—in fiction, but there is a question 
as to whether it would be possible in 
real life. Nevertheless the author has 
succeeded in holding up a fine example 
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of self-reliant, chivalrous girlhood and 
strong but gentle manhood—two types 
rather rare nowadays—and in produc- 
ing a lesson in dignity, good taste and 
unselfishness. The book is particular- 
ly suitable to girls, and its literary 
stamp makes it worth the reading. 


From ‘‘ Hope Loring’’ 


THE HOLLAND WOLVES 


We have had tales very similar to 
this before. The struggles of Holland 
for liberty, the period of Alva and 
William the Silent have never lacked 
for interpreters and for romantic set- 
tings. Mr. Ellis has accomplished 


nothing unusually worthy, nor yet has 
he produced anything exceptionally 
poor. His book has its share of good 
points and bad; it has its pages of deep 
interest, and it has its pages of ex- 
treme dullness. It does not pretend 
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to be largely historical, it does not 
strive to bring us in touch with any of 
the great personages, like “The Lily 
of France;” it spends its best efforts 
on the love complications and devotes 
its main pages to the romantic side. 
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are greatly in evidence, but their crude- 
ness of manner and their tendencies to 
fight are not likely to be overly relished 
by the more fastidious. The real her- 
oine is a sort of Joan of Arc, who fas- 
cinates but does not hold. Even her 


““WITH A WAVE OF HIS HAND THAT ENTREATED PERMISSION "”’ 


Its characterization is neither forceful 
nor significant ; its hero is peculiar but 
shadowy; Wilhelmina is probably the 
most substantial personage in the vol- 
ume, although her substantiality is 
purely physical. The Holland Wolves 


From ‘‘ Tha Holland Wolves’’ 


experience of unrequited love does not 


arouse our sympathies, It is this fail- 
ure on the part of the author to pro- 
duce emotion in his reader that consti- 
tutes the best proof of Mr. Ellis’s lack 
of true literary power. 
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When the Great American Fiction 
Syndicate is formed and in operation, 
it should conduct a special sort of boy- 
cott against the author who introduces 
each of his characters with descrip- 
tive tickets appended, thus: Item, ra- 
ven black hair (or threads of virgin 
gold), sloe-black eyes (or, orbes blue 
with the tint of heaven), and so on. 
This sort of thing is depressing, as the 
effect is not only mechanical but leaves 
nothing whatever to the reader’s im- 
agination; but it is, among others, a 
transgression committed by Doctor 
James Ball Naylor in his book, “In the 
Days of St. Clair.” The fact that 
Governor St. Clair figures in the nar- 
rative to no greater extent than possi- 
bly half a dozen pages, does not in- 
terfere with the picturesqueness of the 
title, but does make it rather mislead- 
ing. The book has to do with the 
struggles of the Ohioan pioneers and 
the Indian massacre at Big Bottom. 

In plot it is very like some that have 


gone before and others that will come , 


after: a hero of nameless charms, be- 
loved by all the damsels who appear 
on the scene, but of course preferring 
one above all others, whom he rescues 
from the machinations of his jealous 


Here is a truly good, old-fashioned 
English story. From the noble family 
and its curse, with the fulfillment and 
the indispensable mystery, clear down 
to the proverbial happy ending, with a 
wealth of deeply stirring episodes and 
a charming love story between, it is 
wholesome, gratifying and in every 
inch complete. It is a tale with which 
to sit beside the hearthstone; it is a 
tale to turn the mind from care; it is a 
tale to make the heart grow young 
again. The proud scion of a long, 
proud lineage, once rich, now poor ex- 
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IN THE DAYS OF ST. CLAIR 
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FUEL OF FIRE 
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rivals, and from captivity with the sav- 
ages, who spare her life in the general 
destruction. Equally, of course, the 
lovers travel together through the 
trackless forest, and are besieged in a 
rocky fastness, from which they re- 
pulse their enemies. Throughout 
these trials they are guided and assist- 
ed by an Indian Sherlock Holmes in 
the person of a half-breed Shawnee 
brave and by a faithful negro servant, 
who is a mingled Topsy and Uncle 
Tom. Silverheels and Gumbo are a 
combination worth any two fairy god- 
mothers ever imagined ; they bring the 
lovers well nigh unscathed through 
all their tribulations, although the 
trapper villain of the piece and his 
instigator to crime, who is the prover- 
bial “woman scorned” turned into a 
most lively presentiment of a fury, use 
all their wiles against them. 

On the whole, though, it is a dis- 
appointment, to say nothing more pos- 
itively good of Doctor Naylor’s book 
than that it may pass an idle hour or 
two, agreeably enough for the habitual 
fiction reader, yet the truthful review- 
er must acknowledge and write down 
that such is the case. ..F. F. 


ceedingly; the English churchman, 
ever interesting, yet the same as ever 
athletic; the religious fanatic and the 
old familiar figure of the faithful ser- 
vitor, they all take their parts, signifi- 
cant and otherwise in this cleverly 
contrived story. The love of man for 
maid, of maid for man, regardless of 
rank, undaunted by obstacles; it is the 
same the world over, the same in what- 
ever age, ancient, medieval or mod- 
ern. This is “Fuel of Fire’ taken in 
the aggregate. Looked at more par- 
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SINKING DOWN ON A FALLEN TREE WHICH LAY BY THE ROADSIDE 


ticularly, we find an admirable study of 
human nature in the character of the 
hero as presented, and a worthy inter- 
pretation of womanhood in its best and 
most advanced stages, in the depict- 
ment of the heroine. Furthermore, we 
discover an unusual skill in plot con- 
struction and invention, and if we must 
admit a certain falling off in style of 
composition, we are yet constrained to 


From ‘Fuel of Fire "’ 


describe the mode of expression as be- 
ing no worse even, if no better, than 
fair. At all events the book is worth 
perusal. Its reading affords pleasure, 
and though the derivation of pleasure 
is not the high test of art, nevertheless 
the novel that possesses the quality of 
continuously sustained interest can be 
forgiven for numerous other shortcom- 
ings. 
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THE EARTH AND THE FULLNESS THEREOF 


This is a more romantic though a 
less spiritually significant tale of old 
Styria than was Mr. Rosegger’s “God- 
Seeker.” It is a story of the people, of 
home-life, of farming, of little incident 
and less excitement, of practically no 
dramatic point. The massiveness, the 
force, the inspiration of “The God- 
Seeker” find herein no repetition. 

The book is in diary form. Its nar- 
rator is a wandering journalist who 
finds employment as a farm hand in the 
humble home of a Styrian peasant. 
The daily intercourse of the family life, 
the simple, everyday routine of the ag- 
ricultural classes, the little philoso- 
phies of the quaint, simple-minded, 
simple-hearted people are faithfully re- 


corded. The family tragedy is the 
ruin of the fair young daughter, who, 
after waiting long upon the promises 
of her deceiver to wed her, accepts the 
hand and heart of the writer. 

Mr. Rosegger is a liberal author 
His strength is undeniable. But of 
those tales from his pen to come to us 
in our own language, the present one 
is not the best. His stories are never 
notable for their interesting power, 
but usually they have some feature to 
compensate for that lack. In this case, 
however, there is no such counterbal- 
ance. Save in the last hundred pages, 
the interest is scarcely sufficient to 
sustain an attentive reading. 


GRres 


THE LOOM OF LIFE. 


Dr. Goss has again chosen a “prob- 
lem” upon which to base his new story. 


Problem tales we have heard are go- . 


ing out of fashion, but Dr. Goss is a 
man to select his own theme regardless 
of fashion. One thing can be said of 
him, namely, that he is unique and the 
quality of uniqueness is one not to be 
despised if only because of its rarity. 
The principle of “The Loom of Life” 
is the conquest of Christianity over the 
ideas of Paganism or the victory of 
love over hate. A beautiful young girl 
is the heroine—a girl born in Athens, 
but at the time of the story dwelling in 
the south of our own land. Her father 
is a Greek enthusiast, and all her train- 
ing has been in the line of Hellenic 
teachings. Into her life comes a 
young man who, knowing no pas- 
sionate restraint, accepts and uses to 
the full her implicit girlish trust in 
him. Then he deserts her. All the 
primitive hate, unsoftened by Christian 
lessons of love, is aroused in the young 
woman’s heart. She determines to 


have her revenge, She follows the 
man, ruins his career, drives him to 
the verge of suicide—then the lessons 
of love are borne in upon her and love 
triumphs over the craving for ven- 
geance. 

Dr. Goss has refrained, and that 
tastefully, from the melodramatic ten- 
dency displayed in his last volume, 
“The Redemption of David Corson.” 
He is still sufficiently dramatic and still 
exercises a characteristic force. His 
method of molding the story results in 
a sort of allegory. Analysised the tale 
loses much of its apparent power. To 
the thoughtful, its appeal may be little, 
but to the emotional it will afford a 
rich food. In the matter of beautiful 
passages, it is replete. The descriptions 
are full of poetic, almost gorgeous 
imagery. ‘The Greek spirit is faithful- 
ly reflected, and the whole is set against 
a glowing, picturesque, almost sensu- 
ous background. It is a book to stir 
the blood of the aesthetic. 
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THE MAID-AT-ARMS 


We have all read in history’s pages 
of the glorious battles which our fore- 
fathers fought for the cause of liberty; 
but when we study the subject closely 
we begin to see that distance undoubt- 
edly lends enchantment to the view. 


Few of us realize the trials, difficulties 
and fears that beset those brave men 
who marched day after day through 
the heavy snows, half fed, half clad, 
knowing that their wives and families 
were left at home without protection, 


““I SAT DOWN HEAVILY IN HOMESICK SOLITUDE” 


Copyright, 1902, by Robert W. Chambers 


From ‘‘ The Maid-at-Arms"’ 
Published by Harper & Brothers 
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constantly in danger from the Indians, 
and from those who were worse, the 
“blue-eyed Indian;”’ that is, loyalists 
who disguised themselves as red men 
and committed some of the most in- 
famous crimes known to history. Such 
are the incidents that are depicted in 
Robert W. Chambers’s new novel of 
Revolutionary times entitled, “The 
Maid-at-Arms.” 

Mr. Chambers has made a special 
study of the history of that period, 
and presents the facts to the readers 
with startling, realistic force, so much 
so, that we are enabled to appreciate 
as we never have before, the memora- 


“The Intrusions of Peggy” does not 
leave us so conscious of appreciative 
feeling as we might expect after the 
reading of a romance by Mr. Hope. 


But somehow the author isn’t himself’ 


this time. His book, ’tis true, is full 
of humanity and humanity in a most 
convincing guise, but it is not human- 
ity in an altogether pleasing guise. 
Social life in England, so often it bears 
a stigma, so frequently it revels in a 
darkly pessimistic atmosphere. Men 
and women of all types and degrees, 
few are better able to picture them 
than Mr. Hope, and yet what gratifica- 
tion is availed by a study of their any- 
thing but gratifying points ? 

There has been an ample plot pro- 
vided, well conceived and carefully 





Mr. Jerome is at least to be congrat- 
ulated on a serious and ambitious 
work. It is no easy matter for a man 
whom the public has decided to call 
funny to persuade that public that he 
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PAUL KELVER 


can be anything else ; in the case of Mr. 
Jerome it was all the more difficult, 
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ble saying of Thomas Payne that those 
were the times that tried men’s souls. 

The scene of the story is laid in 
northern New York, and deals with 
the plot of certain tory families to 
place the province under British con- 
trol, and intermingled with it is an 
exquisite love story. The whole is 
alive with incidents of adventure, told 
in that clear, clean-cut manner that 
was a characteristic of “Cardigan;” 
in fact, some of the characters of the 
latter story reappear in this story, and 
those who have read “Cardigan” 
should not fail to read the author’s 
latest work, for it is as good, if not a 
little better, and that is saying much. 


R. C. 





worked out. There are supplied to this 
plot a goodly number of characters, var- 
ious in attribute and skilfully depicted ; 
there are incidents, there are situations, 
there are all the qualities of a good 
novel, but there is a lack. It may bea 
lack of spiritual depth, it may be a lack 
in appealing emotion, but whatever it 
is its presence, or rather the conspicu- 
ousness of its absence, is forced upon 
us. We experience a vague but as- 
sured dissatisfaction, and our interest 
wanes. The fault is more than likely 
in the subject, but of course, in as 
much as it is the author’s privilege to 
choose his own theme, we may not 
criticise it. To the treatment we must 
give its due. 


for his fun has not much relation with 


that wide humor which reaches to the 
bases of life. Let it be said at once 
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that there is real life and observation 
in this book; now and then there are 
touches of quite genuine and unaffect- 
ed pathos, and throughout the spirit is 
more catholic than in any of the au- 
thor’s previous work. Perhaps the 
first part of the story, which deals with 
Paul’s childhood, is the best, though 
we often find the sentiment too sickly ; 
also the quite commonplace in feeling 
has a tendency to become distorted by 
overwriting into something not entire- 
ly human and almost meretricious. 
Mr. Jerome certainly over-elaborates, 
he lacks the strong touch of assured 
art; there is something tentative and 
fumbling about his method. On the 
other hand, when Paul grows up (he 
never quite matures), Mr. Jerome does 
not make him too heroic; indeed, he 
is never heroic, and it is something to 
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have held our interest in a personality 
never particularly admirable. But if 
Paul is not heroic in action, he is often 
far too heroic in speech. Thus: “I 
wanted to help. The world’s cry of 
pain, I used to hear it as a boy. I hear 
it yet. I meant to help. They that are 
heavy laden. I hear their cry. They 
cry from dawn to dawn, and none heed 
them: we pass upon the other side. 
Man and woman, child and beast. I 
hear their dumb cry in the night. The 
child’s sob in the silence, the man’s 
fierce curse of wrong * * *” and 
so on. Now, no young man ever 
talked like that, least of all to his lover, 
and Mr. Jerome often goes astray in 
this way. But on the whole “Paul 
Kelver” is an interesting book; it has 
actuality and  character—London 
Academy and Literature. 
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TWO WILDERNESS VOYAGERS 


In this book Mr. Calkins shows us, 
what many writers have tried to show 
us, the American Indian as a human 
being, and therefore as material for 
fiction as well as fact, for art as well 
as photography. I would not offend 
Mr. Calkins by calling him the founder 
of a “school,” for the truly delightful 
quality of his work is that it smacks 
of no school but that of nature, and 
that apparently the writer is entirely 
unaware that he has been at any 
school. 

The book lacks the mark which nov- 
ices in such themes can never efface 
from their work. They must show 
how much they know about their 
“field,” must ever bring in knowingly 
their data of the diamond hitch, the 
six-shooter, the “chaps,” and the rest 
of the stock properties, because these 
things interest them as novices and be- 
cause they must pose in their knowl- 
edge of them. Examination of the 
vast majority of western stories will 


reveal to a critic even less than shrewd 
the justice of this comment. Added 
to this affliction of novices writing on 
western themes, we have of late had 
a great plague of “nature writers,” 
whom the same criticism fits exactly. 

The action moves as naturally as 
though the plot dwelt with white char- 
acters instead of red, as though, in- 
deed, the hero and heroine were adult 
persons instead of children. Children 
they are who wander as captives or 
fugitives from Dakota to Manitoba, 
east to the Rainy lake country of the 
Chippewas, thence south across Min- 
nesota, west again across Dakota, down 
the Missouri river to the old tribal 
crossing place, westward once more on 
foot across Nebraska and Dakota, be- 
yond the Black Hills and northward 
to the Yellowstone tributaries,’ where 
at length they find their people, whom 
they seek. 

This is a journey of more than 2,000 
miles, and it was made by two child- 





Two Wilderness Voyagers 


ren, a boy and a girl, alone, unaided, 
and unbefriended. One nearly finishes 
the book before reflecting that these 
were not white children, but Indians— 
Sioux, aliens, of that color hitherto 
found practically impossible to the 
average author in either fiction or the 
drama. To wipe out race and color 
after a fashion so easy and yet so sym- 
pathetic is a feat worthy of note, and 
to present a wild world of nature in 
form simple and sweet, not rouged, 
whitewashed, and made hideous, is 
feat additional and sufficient to entitle 
the work to emphatic praise. 

To the present writer its chief in- 
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terest lies in the fact that the book is 
bigger than its covers. It leaves 
taste of the hope that one day we shall 
see big western books done by western 
men. We may be a generation back 
of that, perhaps only half a generation, 
perhaps less. At least we are close 
enough to welcome anything generic, 
natural, spontaneous, fit. Any land 
must produce its own crops and at the 
hands of its own husbandmen. The 
literature of the west must eventually 
be homegrown. When the fullness of 
time shall come the west will not be 
found wanting.—Emerson Hough in 
Chicago Tribune. 
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AUNT ABBY’S NEIGHBORS 


To class the author of “Fishin’ Jim- 


my” with Mary Wilkins, Sarah Orne * 


Jewett and other New England dialect 
story writers, is inadequate criticism. 
Not but that it is highly creditable to 
any story writer to be in such company, 
but simply that there is so little in com- 
mon between Annie Trumbull Slosson 
and hercontemporaries. Mrs. Slosson is 
a seer; she has an eye for the invisible, 
an ear for the inaudible, and a touch 
for the intangible. Her characters are 
usually oddities, sometimes seeming to 
be half-witted or uncanny. These are 
always New England folk and they 
usually speak a hybrid dialect with un- 
trained wit and often grotesque humor. 
But with all their simple-mindedness 
they are types of the universal in hu- 
man nature. They are New England 
rustics, so far as the surface story 
goes, but to him who sees under the 
surface of the story these quaint coun- 
try or village folk are profound philos- 
ophers, born to a bigger world than 
New England. 


Mrs. Slosson is a naturalist as well 
as a woman of letters and an idealist. 
She has an enormous private entomo- 
logical collection of her own gather- 
ing, every specimen of which is as- 
sociated in her mind with the locality 
in which she found it. Hence we 
find that her stories pivot most often 
on natural facts and their symboli- 
cal spiritual significance. ‘White 
Christopher,” for instance, turns upon 
the change wrought in a simple soul 
through the aspect of a cross of snow 
on the mountain side; “Fishin’ Jim- 
my,” as every one knows, found the 
truth through his occupation as a 
fisherman. And so of “Aunt Randy,” 
“Aunt Liefy,” “Story-tell Lib” and 
other characters of Mrs. Slosson’s 
creating—they are, as it were, inter- 
preters of truth, of which they are 
themselves the homely embodiment. 

Mrs. Slosson’s latest story, “Aunt 
Abby’s Neighbors,” contains certain 
essential characteristics of the author’s 
previous art. Aunt Abby is one of 
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the quaint, quick-witted, whole-souled, 
broad-visioned rustics. Being free of 
all narrow formalism and self-consci- 
ousness, she is charged with being luke- 
warm and undenominational. But as 
she reveals herself in her unsophisti- 
cated monologue we begin to see that 
lukewarmness and undenominational- 
ism, as the formalist sees them, are but 
signs of large-hearted earnestness and 
self-abnegating love for one’s neigh- 
bor. 

In short, when we read _ what 
Aunt Abby has to say about sects, 
about Heaven, tithes, friendships, 
neighbors, etc., we know more about 
the true inwardness of genuine Chris- 
tianity than we ever can learn from 
the great tomes of theology or endless 
essays on ethics. Shakespeare talks 


about sermons in stones. If you would 
know what that means, read the chap- 
ter on “Aunt Abby’s pasture with a 
Rock in it,” or that on “Aunt Abby’s 
Scripture Garden.” The book is a won- 
derful repository of profound spiritual 
truth, concretely and suggestively put. 
The simple, homely phrase and self- 
forgetting life of Aunt Abby (she even 
forgot to pray for herself) is, in the 
last analysis, the heart of Christianity 
held up to view, without preachiness 
or sentimentality. As a book, it is 
beautifully printed in tint, with wide 
margins, specially drawn head pieces, 
and a delicately designed title page in 
exquisite color—simple and chaste. A 
most appropriate gift book. 
Patterson Du Bois. 
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CATERPILLARS AND THEIR MOTHS 


“Caterpillars and Their Moths” is 
the title of a book which should prove 
valuable alike to beginners and to those 
who have made more progress in the 
study of the subject. If enthusiastic 
study and observation of moths and 
caterpillars for more than twenty 
years is to count for anything, the 
writers, Ida Mitchell Eliot and Caro- 
line Gray Soule, are entitled to speak 
with authority. The first part of the 
book treats of the collection and care 
of the specimens—when and how to 
look for them, and describes simple ap 
pliances for their preservation. It is 
thus most useful to young naturalists, 
giving them the results of long experi- 


ence in research, and so saving them 
from failure in needless experiment- 
ing. The remaining pages are devoted 
to the life history of forty-three species 
which are to be found in a wide range 
of country. Photographic reproduc- 
tions represent these in the different 
stages and phases of their develop- 
ment, as well as the plants upon which 
they are to be found, with a fidelity to 
nature which is absolutely startling. 
When it is added that a list of books is 
given which bear upon entomological 
and botanical subjects, it will be per- 
ceived how perfect an equipment the 
volume is for the use of young nat- 
uralists. M. L. 
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WAYFARERS IN ITALY. 


Two things are revealed in this vol- 
ume; the first is that Mrs. Hooker is 
an appreciative traveler; the second 
that she is an interesting writer. We 
have books and books of travel, but 


we have few pleasant books of travel. 
Generally they are of one of two dif- 
ferent types. They may be dry as 
dust, monotonous, wearisome chroni- 
cles, or they may be flippant reminis- 
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cences that do more to reveal the ego- 
tism of the writer than to give a com- 
prehensive and agreeable account of 
places and people and sensations ex- 
perienced. But Mrs. Hooker’s book 
is neither of these. She has entered 
upon her tour in the proper spirit of in- 
tending to learn and at the same time 
to enjoy, and she has set about writ- 
ing her book in a free, natural .man- 
ner, unrestrained and unaffected, but 
never cheaply funny. 

Mrs. Hooker is evidently of an ar- 
tistic temperament. She is alert, quick 
to recognize beauty, quick to perceive 
picturesqueness. She makes the ac- 
quaintance of the people whose land 
she visits; she wins them to her, and 
by so doing gains a vantage point from 


From *‘ Wayfarers in Italy 


which to minutely observe them. Thus 
we obtain a detailed account that pos- 
sesses all the elements of interest and 
contains information new. The tour 
was made with a party of friends, and 
the illustrations show photographic 
enthusiasm. Mrs. Hooker has pur- 
sued the plan of making notes, these 
in an off-hand fashion, so that now, 
when she comes to arrange them, she 
has her impressions, her interest, fresh. 
There is enthusiasm, but not gush; 
there is appreciation of the most deli- 
cate character. To read the book is 
the next best thing to taking the tour 
ourselves, though even then it is doubt- 
ful if many of us could exercise the 
subtle discrimination that we recognize 
in Mrs. Hooker’s work. 
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ETERNALISM 


The chief fault to be found with Mr. 
Smith’s work, “Eternalism,” is the def- 
inite, firmly convinced stand that he 
assumes in his conclusions. The atti- 
tude of the book is narrow-minded, 
egotistical and absurd. Mr. Smith at- 
tacks the agnostic, so-called, and rates 
him for his cowardice. Agreed. It is 
cowardly to shift off one’s shoulders 
the burden of responsibility that at- 
taches to the possession of a soul. But 
where the agnostic refuses to think 
about the matter and express any opin- 
ion at all thereon, Mr. Smith expresses 
his ideas rather too freely and in rather 
too aggressive a manner. 

Mr. Smith believes firmly in instinct. 
His argument is that we know the ex- 
istence of a hereafter instinctively. By 
instinct our forefathers obtained the 
idea, through instinct it is handed 
down tous. Where it began we know 
not unless Providence made some spe- 
cial dispensation for its existence in 
the first man. The idea wrought in 
the mind through instinct has been con- 


firmed by what is commonly termed 
spiritualism. The tales of disem- 
bodied spirits appearing to various per- 
sons at various time are indisputable 
proof to Mr. Smith. What many 
think are merely hallucinations, the 
present author feels to be true evi- 
dences of a future existence. 

Now the whole question is one that 
cannot be solved in a day. For thous- 
ands of years men have argued con- 
cerning it, conclusions have been ar- 
rived at very slowly. But Mr. Smith 
takes the whole subject and comes to 
a definite end. He attempts, as he 
himself says, “to answer certain ques- 
tions,” whose answers would, if finally 
discovered, change the aspect of the 
universe. He also desires to settle the 
point as to whether “the Eternal Order 
can be and must be just and right.” 

The work is too great. The ques- 
tion must be dealt with individyally, 


and no man can stand up and say “This 


is so.” 


Xi. 


SONG OF THE WISSAHICKON 


There’s a little stream of water 
From the highlands pouring down; 
In its glad, primeval beauty 
Comes a-singing to the town. 


Pure the forest children left it, 

Ere the white man paced the stream, 
Or among its sylvan shadows 

Came to rest awhile and dream. 


Now it foams among the boulders, 
Now its waters darkling run, 
Now it flashes in the open, 
Like a sabre in the sun! 


So it steals in wondrous beauty, 

Tt ce . 

Through a valley fair and green, 
Close to town, but still defying 

All the changes Time has seen! 


O that little stream of water 

May the touch of Time keep pure! 
May that wanderer from Heaven 

In its beauty aye endure! 


May the children play beside it, 
And fond lovers stroll the stream, 
With the smile of Heaven o’er them, 
And the glory of a dream. 
—Washington Van Dusen. 
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Like in ancient ages, Prometheus the mighty, 
To the great, gray rock was bound by chain, 

So man’s soul through life’s allotted span’s condemnéd 
Fast to the flesh in fetters to remain. 


Not a vulture hungry, upon its vitals preys, 
Yet in agony as great it hourly writhes, 
For vain longings torture, deep aspirations rise 
And spend their force in action that racks though it defies. 


And no release is offered till Death rends the thongs, 
Death, dark Death but none the less sole rescuer of the soul. 
With flying pinions through the night, at last Death wings his way, 
Cuts loose the bonds ; the spirit soars aloft to realms of day. 


CRs 


A PAINTER’S MOODS. 


The painter’s moods are numerous. 
Genius is always of many and con- 
tradictory phases, and each phase is in- 
tense, each is complete in itself. Did 
it ever occur to you how closely the 
various forms of genius are allied? It 
may be poetical genius, it may be artis- 
tic genius, or it may be musical genius, 
but each overlaps the other, each 
shares with the rest its own or some 
of its own attributes. Thus the paint- 
er is something of a poet, the musi- 
cian is a poet and a painter, too, the 
poet is an artist and likely to have 
something of a musical gift. That is 
why Ruskin possessed a certain gift of 
poetic expression when his real talent 
lay in the direction of art criticism; 
that is why Michelangelo was a writer 
of sonnets as well as a molder of stat- 


ues and a painter of unique skill; that 
is why Dante Gabriel Rossetti was 
both a painter and a poet; that is why 
Wagner when planning a great compo- 
sition was capable of conceiving the 
whole drama poetically. 

In a daintily bound volume that 
bespeaks the artist in its every detail, 
Mr. Frederic Crowinshield, a painter 
of no mean reputation, writes in a deli- 
cate, musically-turned verse, the dif- 
ferent phases of the painter’s various 
moods. Many of the poems are son- 
nets, and not only do they evince tech- 
nical accuracy, but they display tem- 
perament, poetical temperament, 
warmth of soul, alertness of emotion. 
They have ideality, loftiness of pur- 
pose such as is expressed in the fol- 
lowing: 
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Let me not over-muse on my own soul, 

Nor whether this, or that, would much 
abate 

Or raise its guerdon in a future state, 

Or e’en in this. But let its whole beaconed 
goal 

Be others’ betterment: and let its whole 

Unselfish striving be to elevate 

Some spirit prone to heights commensurate 

With my high zeal: and let it fast enroll 

Among the inspired those who await the 
spark 

To kindle into flame potential power. 

And when my setting star doth blanch the 
thinned, 

Faint moments of my life, if I then mark 

A single soul that through my sin doth 
flower, 

Then let me gasp, “I’m glad that I have 
sinned.” 


News 


The figure of the star is rather worn 
and the sentiment in the last three lines 
rather questionable, but there is ele- 
vation expressed throughout; there is 
feeling, self-abandonment, sympathy 
for others and a desire to fulfill to the 
utmost, the mission destined. 

The poems are on a variety of sub- 
jects and both the themes and the treat- 
ment show versatility. Their tone, 
however, is distinctly refined and or- 
derly, the passionate throb is missing, 
pointing to a certain lack of the in- 
tenser powers of genius, but the form 
is polished and many of the lines have 
the true ring. 


CRre: 
TANGLED UP IN BEULAH LAND 


Mr. Mowbray displays versatility. 
He doesn’t bore us by always pegging 
away at the same old subject. This 
time he treats us to an amusing com- 
edy, in which all the characters seem to 


be playing at cross purposes with one 
another until a grand entanglement is 
evolved, which is unravelled only after 


a series of unique situations. Then 
the whole is made straight once again. 
Mr. Mowbray writes erratically, but 
he also writes interestingly. His peo- 
ple are not of the ordinary types, but 
they are all the more acceptable for 
their unusualness. Their creator was 
born for the work, and his handicraft 
has the stamp of the real thing. Polly 
is the offspring of a genius and a 
genius that is no longer immature. 
The nature spirit as well as the hu- 
man is prevalent in Mr. Mowbray’s 
work. The author evidently loves the 
tangled wilderness, the fields and 


growing flowers and the merry, car- 
olling of birds. Mr. Mowbray de- 
scribes these things with a true and 
sympathetic touch of the mind poeti- 
cally endowed. He presents to us a 
3eulah land, and all things in this 
stretch of country-side where flow the 
milk and honey are adapted to it and 
take their nature from it. The idea is 
an ideal one; the story itself savors 
more of the imaginative than of the 
real; it is redeemed from impossibility 
by the introduction of just a glimpse 
of the outside world. From the vast 
social life of the sphere beyond comes 
an invading spirit which, instead of 
overwhelming the sylvan retreat, lapses 
into harmony with it. It is the mas- 
ter stroke of a mind keen to incongru- 
ities, gifted with a perfection of good 
taste and an absolute sense of the fit- 
ness of things. 


CRiws 
EDGES 


All a painter’s spirit is in this small 
story. Life, exuberant, intense, cov- 
ers all its pages and warms into being 
all its words. An idyl is “Edges,” an 


idyl, dreamy, harmonious, poetic. The 
long, deep gulf that separates mere 
writing from literature has been cross- 
ed; the abyss that yawns between the 





Edges 


commonplace and the artistic, has been 
successfully bridged. ‘‘Edges” makes 
the appeal which Tolstoy calls the true 
test of art. 

Miss Woods is an artist, an artist to 
whom art-Bohemianism is most dear. 


She has intimacy with the old and 
charming Latin Quartier of the art- 
ist’s old and charming Paris, but the 
portion of the quarter with which she 
is chiefly concerned is the higher strata 
of its strange society, the contempla- 
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tion of which never fails to draw us 
with a fascination irresistible. Miss 
Woods has selected types of character 
that are odd, original and interesting, 
and she has used them with a truely 
artistic sense of proportion and fine- 


Fron ‘‘ Edges” 

ness of discriminating judgment to 
fashion a romance almost antique in its 
beautiful simplicity, magnetic in its 
deep heart interest, falling just short 
of satisfaction in its effect and compell- 
ing thereby an emphatic craving for 
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more. And all this has been attired in 
a delicate fabric of words that flutters 
and flows and clings about the facts of 
the story as the soft, loose garments 
flutter and flow and cling about the 
figures of the goddesses in ancient, 
classic art. 

It is of love, this pleasant little story, 
of love born in the most enhancing 
circumstances and consummated un- 
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der conditions most propitiatory to the 
wedding of souls so harmonious and 
so responsive to Nature’s every mood, 
to temperaments so intense and so en- 
tirely artistic. The girl with the red- 
gold hair is a personality to fill any 
tale with light and brightness. The 
Hermit is a character to lend to any 
story secure, though gentle, strength. 


FREED 
THE LONG, STRAIGHT ROAD 


Mr. George Horton has, without 
doubt, done better work than this, 
which appears in “The Long, Straight 
Road.” Heretofore we have derived 


only the most exquisite pleasure from 
the perusal of Mr. Horton’s stories. 
His tales of Greece are truly loyal to 
the spirit of Hellenism, saturated with 
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WHY DOLLY, HOW YOUNG YOU LOOK! 


From ‘‘ The Long Straight Road.’ 





The Long Straight Road 


beauty worship, replete with delightful 
historic associations, couched in lan- 
guage pliable, limpid, and weighted 
with poetic fancy. But Greece is not 
the scene of his latest novel. From 
the contemplation of the fair Hellenic 
shores, Mr. Horton turns to the un- 
poetic, squalidly prosaic precincts of 
Chicago and from the quaint Greek 
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among them, can usually discover 
some humor and, in most cases, even 
some brighter aspects, but he to whom 
their every phase is most repulsive 
cannot refrain from a greater or less 
exaggeration of the more unlovely 
points. Why Mr. Horton chose a 
subject so incompatible with his tastes 
is a matter for conjecture. It may be 


YOUR WORDS CAN BEAR BUT ONE INTERPRETATION 


character to the vulgar scion of Chica- 
goan Bohemia. Mr. Horton is a lover, 
a worshipper of beauty in its every 
form. Lack of culture, lack of refine- 
ment irritate him, and this very irrita- 
tion incites him to picture them in 
darkly pessimistic tones. The man who 
can enter the ranks of the so-called 
Bohemians and make himself at home 


From ‘‘ The Long Straight Road” 


that the idea presented itself as a duty; 
it may be that the very dislike for the 
theme created a fascination. What- 
ever it was, it was strong enough to 
persuade Mr. Horton to undertake the 
task which has resulted in “The Long, 
Straight Road.” 

The keynote to this rather odd story 
of American life and love is contained 
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in these words of Robert Louis Ste- 
venson: 


limes are changed with him who mar- 
Ties; there are no more by-path meadows, 
where you may innocently linger, but the 
road lies long and straight and dusty to the 
grave. 


We cannot decide whether Mr. Hor- 
ton is for or against marriage. The 
quotation would indicate the latter at- 
titude, but something in the way in 
which he tells the story of the Cris- 
seys makes us think that after all he 
concedes to the truth of the old adage, 
“Circumstances alter cases.” For that 
matter money or character or both 
.might stand for the circumstances. The 
book is planned on the parallel con- 
struction method, the parallels being 
sort of antithetical and being intro- 
duced, sometimes together, sometimes 
alternately. Each represents one kind 
of married life, and a third but minor 
is added to furnish a glimpse of a 
wholly placid and unruffled matrimo- 
nial venture. One thing certainly Mr. 
Horton believes, and that is that there 
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should be children to every home, and 
that woman’s place is at the head of 
her household. The folly of a wife’s 
attempts at culture-seeking to the neg- 
lect of all home duties is obviously re- 
pulsive to Mr. Horton’s convictions, 
and he leaves no stone unturned in his 
efforts to impress this upon his read- 
ers. 

On the whole the characterization 
is well done. The only weak por- 
trayal is that of the hero, whose be- 
ginning is too promising when viewed 
from the end, and whose later years 
are too weak for the attractiveness of 
the beginning. A character of this 
type exhausts our patience. 

Mr. Horton has not created an at- 
mosphere into which we would care to 
drop very often, but in passing judg- 
ment upon his work we must admit 
its strength, its range of observation 
and its power of interpretation of hu- 
man attributes. The tendency to with- 
ering satire is somewhat amusing, 
though the interest is not sustained 
continuously throughout. 


PRIGD 
THE EVOLUTION OF A GIRL’S IDEAL 


This is a very tiny volume, contain- 
ing much truth and greater simplicity. 
The day-dreams of an average girl, 
the air castles that ever topple and fall, 
the wonderment of sentiments pro- 
duced by these same so significant de- 
structions, sentiments so contrary to 
any anticipated—well, Miss Laughlin 
has been a girl, and an imaginative 
one, and her deepest sympathies are all 
with her little, innocent sisters. 

It is strange what fancies will root 
themselves in a child’s mind, what 
ridiculous hopes and longings will 
arise, but is it not stranger still how 
easily can be borne those shocks which 
invariably shatter the fair pictures of 
future joys? True, there are times 
when a sudden explosion of some pet 
illusion does for a moment stun a sen- 


sitive child-spirit, but after all, the 
grief is but of short duration. And as 
with the child, so is it with the growing 
girl. One stage merges into another, 
period succeeds period, there are mo- 
mentary tempests, but the sunshine al- 
ways follows. Womanhood brings a 
seemingly complete disillusionment, 
and yet even this has its compensa- 
tions, for with it come the joys and 
satisfaction of self-denial, with it 
comes love in the higher and highest 
conception, in the more glorious com- 
pleteness. Would life be worth the 
living were it one monotony of joy? 
Sorrow is the portion of the race, but— 
is there not a certain joy in sorrow? 
As Miss Laughlin says, “We begin by 
believing that the way of life is by 
acquisition, by what the world reckons 
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progress. We live to learn that it is 
by abandonment, by the ability to do 
without rather than by the capability 
to gain, by the growing away from 
ideals rather than by the fulfillment of 
them, and this not necessarily by a 
ruthless decree, but most often by a 
specially benignant one.” 

It is a delightful little book that Miss 
Laughlin has written, a book that one 


en' ys reading, a book that one enjoys 
th.king about. It is lofty in tone, it 
is optimistic in spirit, it is unselfish in 
purpose. It has that uplifting quality, 
the quality that elevates not by holding 
forth false hopes and false anticipa- 
tions, but by candidly putting things 
in their true light, and then showing 
how satisfactory it is to make the best 
of them. 


SRIGD 
LOVE AND THE SOUL HUNTERS 


The friends of Mrs. Craigie will, we 
fear, be compelled to admit, upon a 
perusal of her new novel, that this once 
so spontaneous writer has passed the 
zenith mark of her glory, and that 
this same glory has begun perceptibly, 
almost rapidly, to wane. The ready 
wit, the trick of clever epigram, the 
perfect sincerity, are gone. Most of 
the freshness, the characteristic 
sprightliness, and entire absence of ef- 
fort have passed away. The straining 


for effect is new, and its newness only 


makes it the more obvious. 

It is an old story that Mrs. Craigie 
has to tell us, a story that is old, but 
not ever new, though it does chance to 
have love as its central topic. But 
this particular phase of the subject has 
been so exhausted in its every detail 
and so overworked in its every possi- 
bility, that it can be expected to arouse 
little or no interest and sympathy, even 
when decked out in Mrs. Craigie’s 
style. 

Two men, one woman, love, anger, 
jealousy; friendship maimed, murder 
attempted; we have but to catch the 


first note and we know the theme to 
the finish. 

Mrs. Craigie has scored her best 
point in the artful choice of her title. 
It is seductive. It comes from an old 
scripture passage, and it suggests pos- 
sibilities whose failure to materialize 
is little short of exasperating. The 
title is a veil beyond which we expect 
to find something pleasing, but once 
we pass it, we discover naught save a 
barren waste. 

True, there does remain a strength 
and power of characterization, an abil- 
ity, carefully worked out, for an analy- 
tical study in temperament, and there 
is psychological acuteness. Mrs. Crai- 
gie’s experience in writing for the 
stage has also aided her in her con- 
struction of plot and situation, but her 
mode of composition has decidedly 
fallen below par. Her tendency to- 
ward epigram grows wearisome, ow- 
ing to the platitude and utter lack of 
originality or novelty in her reflective 
sayings, and her general manipulation 
of the English impresses us as often- 
times awkward. 


CRies 


WANTED—A CHAPERON 


This slender volume makes us sad, 
for it reminds us of what we have 
lost in the death of Paul Leicester 
Ford. The charming girls and wom- 


en, the delicately suggestive environ- 
ments, the soft, subtle glamour of ro- 
mance, it was Ford’s especial gift that 
he could so unfailingly present them. 
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And yet we must realize that there will 
be no more Janices; the present little 
volume causes us to remember that 
there will be no more ingenuous, un- 
spoiled Lydias. 

“Wanted—A Chaperon” is nothing 
more than a suggestion, nothing more 
than a vignette in delicate shades that 
please, and by their lights and shadows 
insinuate a world of possibilities. Only 
the mistake of a house number—yet 
how many authors could have hinged 
upon it a love story, so tender, so con- 
vincing, yet so entirely free from sick- 
ening sentimentality? Only a country 
maiden, sweet, wholesome, strong in 
mental and moral character, striving to 
accustom herself to New York society 
ways, not because she is ashamed of 
her rural birthplace, but because, as 
she herself so frankly states, “When I 
am in the city I wish to behave as it is 
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customary.” Only a mere man, but a 
gentleman, noble, chivalrous, contemp- 
tuous of society’s shams. They meet, 
these two, the meeting leads to more, 
the closing page suggests the wedding 
bells, orange blossoms and ‘“Lohen- 
grin.” It isn’t much of a story to de- 
vote one hundred and nine pages to, 
but we find them interesting pages, ap- 
pealing pages, dainty pages. The three- 
quarters of an hour that we devote to 
their perusal is a pleasant period; it 
leaves in a happy frame of mind, for 
its single lesson is the worthlessness of 
worldly ambition, the noble value of a 
pure mind, a lofty soul, an optimistic 
spirit. It was never of Ford to picture 
sordidness. He invariably took us into 
the presence of only the highest strata 
of society, that society where hearts, 
not money, open wide the doors, where 
souls, not heredity, give passport. 


oRrws 


LAVENDER AND OLD LACE 


Miss Reed’s books, even to their 
covers, command instantaneous and 
heart-whole sympathy. They one and 
all seem fairly to exhale wholesome- 
ness and delicacy of sentiment and wit. 
“Lavender and Old Lace” is no ex- 
ception. If anything, it is even more 
redolent of this gentle, sweet-souled 
fragrance. We who have never seen 
Miss Reed picture to ourselves a dain- 
ty piece of femininity, not too ethereal, 
but delicately substantial; not more, 
nor less, indeed, than medium in 
height, graceful in carriage, with be- 
coming dignity; face, frank; eyes all 
alight, and auburn hair, the tone that 
some call “devilish.” A woman of 
this type would be the appropriate 
creator of such a unique bit of compo- 
sition as “Lavender and Old Lace.” 
Those who crave realism, realism of 
- the sort that usually appears in novels, 
need not go to Miss Reed. If they go 
they will surely return dissatisfied un- 
less the charm of tender beauty can 
succeed in penetrating the strong ar- 


mor of cynicism and doubt. In the 
same way, those who look askance at 
optimism will find no friend in grief 
in the purely sunny atmosphere with 
only its fleeting shadows of a pathos 
that is chastening and uplifting rather 
than depressing and melancholy, of 
“Lavender and Old Lace.” 

Bound in lavender, delicately traced 
in vines of gold, with just a tiny 
square of rare old lace in creamy 
white, the book spells lavender from 
first page to last. One can almost 
smell the softly pervading perfume, 
faintly yet assuredly, full of quaint 
suggestion and bearing in its wake 
tender, soul-uplifting associations. It 
is only. an idyl, after all is said and 
done, but its gentle spirit, its poetic 
garb, makes a greater, a more lasting, 
impress than is made by many a more 
pretentious, many a seemingly more 
important volume. Ruth is represent- 
ative of wholesome, self-reliant wom- 
anhood, saved from the faintest touch 
of masculinity, feminine in every fibre, 





Lavender and Old Lace 


but never weak, never inferior. Wéin- 
field is the frank, manly man, neither 
too good nor too bad, merely human— 
and possible. Hepsy and Joe are 
the Nerissa and Gratiano to the Portia 
and Bassanio of Ruth and Carl. Miss 
Hathaway and her afterward husband, 
Mr. Ball, are simply amusing di- 
versions. The soul of the story is 


Miss Ainslee, she who the gossips call 
“peculiar,” but whose gentle spirit 
softens the whole aspect of the tale 
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and refines its every character. The 
stately figure, in its gown of lavender, 
the beautiful face so peaceful, so com- 
posed and patient, the heart waiting, 
longing, expecting, trusting; in the 
light of the truth, to that gentle woman 
never revealed, it is the very acme of 
pathos, the pathos which is ideal. The 
love story of Ruth and Carl, despite its 
happiness and sure contentment, pales 
before the holy faith of that other 
spirit union. 


CRirws 


THE TWO VANREVELS 


This is rather a daintier morsel than 
‘s usually prepared for us by Mr. Tar- 
xington. It comes as an agreeable 
surprise. The news that this brilliant 


young author had gone in for politics 
recently made us somewhat fearful lest 
political aspirations interfere with his 
more artistic and literary attributes. 


‘TO MISS BETTY CAREWE’”’ 


From ‘“‘ The Two Vanrevels.’’ 
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But “The Two Vanrevels” sets our 
fears at rest. Though not so nutri- 
tious and hardly so pretentious as 
“Monsieur,” and though not so com- 
plete and in no way so typical of the 
novel as “The Gentleman From Indi- 
ana,” this new and delightful romance 
is none the less more graceful in 
style, more appealing in sentiment 
and more representative of well pol- 
ished, thoroughly finished writing. It 
is a design perfectly carried into exe- 
cution. Only a novelette, but one that 
stands for adequacy, strength and ar- 
tistic quality. There is plot, not intri- 
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cate; intricacy would hardly be appro- 
priate to the rest; there is action, not 
sweeping, not swift, but in proportion 
to the number and suitable to the char- 
acter of the situations; there are char- 
acters, not mighty personalities, but 
true children of the world, with many 
attractive attributes and a sufficient 
legacy from the king of darkness to 
give them a fascinating coloring. 

Analysised, the whole thing is a 
pleasant little farce. The touch of the 
pathetic is just enough to make it hu- 
man. 


GRiw 
THE AMERICAN DIARY OF A JAPANESE GIRL 


We have here a rather pleasing effu- 
sion from the hand of a pretty little 
Japanese maiden, describing her im- 
pressions of America and of its cus- 
toms. The book is light to a fault, 
though its prettiness and general air 
of delicacy make it a volume with 
which to pleasantly kill time in an hour 
when something more _ substantial 
seems too weighty. 

The book possesses many little amus- 
ing points. The ideas are quaint, with 
a rare simplicity, and yet infused with 
a certain Oriental charm. The ingen- 
uous little Japanese girl upon first be- 
holding cheese exclaims: “What are 
these questionable looking fragments 
on the plate? Pieces with pock-marks. 


* * * They emit an annoying smell. 
You have to empty the choicest box of 
tooth powder after even the slightest 
intercourse with them.” Again, and she 
is confronted by the painting of a nude 
woman, and with the utmost simplicity 
she carries down her crape haoris and 
cloaks the picture. Her visit is a series 
of revelations, many of which shock 
her strictly-reared little person, but all 
of which possess a novelty and an in- 
describable charm. Her curiosity is 
unlimited, her sensations most unique. 
The book becomes just a little monot- 
onous, as all things Japanese are like- 
ly to become, but on the whole it pre- 
sents a novelty that makes it worth 
perusal during some luxurious hour. 


CRiw 
WHIMLETS 


‘“Whimlets” is not so original and 
therefore not so striking as “Crank- 


isms.” Neither is it so dainty nor so 
appealing. It has not the point, nor 
has it the finish of its predecessor. 
Some of this impression may be at- 
tributable to the fact that the second 
of a kind usually looses much in the 
way of novelty because of its position 
chronologically. A good thing is all 
right to have, but too much of it may 
cause a loss in savor. 


The chief weakness in ‘“Whimlets” 
lies in the lack of significance and wit 
that characterizes the verses. They 
are proverbial, but in most cases they 
are platitudinous. The freshness, the 
steel of satire, the keenness of humor, 
the patronage of good-natured badi- 
nage—these in “Whimlets” are not in 
evidence as they were in “Crankisms.” 
Too many worn-out adages have been 
re-embellished, and the worst of the 
matter is that even the embellishment 
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is frequently below par. More than a 
few times the verses are halting, more 
than a few times they evince an amus- 
ing straining of ingenuity. To wit: 


Some people hide their light beneath 
A bushel for a bluff, 

And know full well a thimble would 
Be plenty big enough. 


Now, it did not require much clever- 


ness to evolve that stanza, and yet this 
is not a specimen of the worst that is 
to be found. Moreover, the short- 
comings of the verse have involved 
weaknesses in the drawings. Stanzas 
for a book of proverbs and witticisms 
of this description should be chosen 
with a view to the suggestion of a 
picture. Mr. Stinson’s verses offer 
few good opportunities for illustration. 
The fault, therefore, of a certain ab- 


sence of appropriateness on some of 
the pages is perhaps more the fault of 
the author than of the artist. The 
imagination has evidently undergone 
a series of contortions ere arriving at 
the results here presented, and the pity 
of it is that it must undergo a still 
more advanced series of exercises 
when the book comes to us. From a 
standpoint of art, the drawings are 


a 97 
MG A et in néedis a friend indeed; 


And yet it may-depend 5 
On whether you're the one in need, 
Or whether it’s your friend: 


From ‘‘ Whimlets’’ 


characteristically Dwigginistic. The 
light, almost irresponsible touch, the 
intricacy of delicate traceries, make 
dainty and supremely artistic pic- 
tures. The abandon and exaggera- 
tion give a Bohemian grotesqueness, 
exceedingly interesting and funny. 
The work is individual; it is-excep- 
tionally characteristic. It makes 
““Whimlets” a pleasant little book to 
have. 
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If Lord Gower had lived in the 
eighteenth century, he would have 
been a “liberal patron of 
the arts” and seen his name 
on engravings and dedica- 
tions. Now he models in- 
different statues—incidentally suing a 
man for libel for suggesting he hired 
the work done—and writes books on 
“art.” His life of Reynolds is a gos- 


Reynolds 


Lord Gower 





art. 
sipy volume on an artist who painted 
a portrait of the author’s grandmoth- 
er, Lady Carlisle. Lord Gower has 
therefore the very considerable advan- 
tage in writing of Reynolds that to 
him all his titled sitters, some who like 
the artist’s slender and graceful model 
in the nude, poor Kitty Fisher, asso- 
ciated with male folks of title and 
some of the literary figures, are real 
people, whom his elders knew, whom 
he has heard talked about, and to 
whose relations with the artist he adds 
a personal touch. Lord Gower is not as 
good an art critic as Mr. Claude Phil- 
lips, the lawyer who once wrote in the 
Manchester Guardian and now in the 
London Telegraph, whose compact 
life, 1893, is a capital summary. 
Neither can the uncle of the Duke of 
Sutherland and the Princess Louise 
compare for learning with Sir Walter 
Armstrong, the erudite director of the 
Dublin Art Gallery, whose shapely 
quarto, 1900, is the final work on Rey- 
nolds. Its assumption that Sir Joshua 
would have been a better painter if he 
had been less a man of the world 
led his great-great-nephew, Sir Robert 
Edgcumbe, to issue a vehement de- 
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fense. It was prepared as an addition 
to Graves’ and Cronin’s “History of 
the Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds” 
and is entitled “Parentage and Kins- 
folk of Sir Joshua.” Of “standard 
works,” “Northcote’s Memoirs,” 1813, 
and the life a Philadelphian, Leslie, 
began and Tom Taylor finished, 1865, 
are still necessities for this great ar- 
tist’s study. Lesser lives are: M. F. 
Sweetzer, 1878; Pulling, 1881; H. W. 
Beechey, 1890. 


* * 


**Handbooks 
makes a neat 


The ninth issue of the 
of Practical Gardening,” 


The Book book, shapely, interesting 
of the ‘ |, > 

Strawberry and readable. Why has no 
Bawin American publisher _ sent 
Beckett out a like series? One 
good reason exists—our Agriculture 
Station bulletins have a hundred-fold 
this information given away. But 
Mr. Edwin Beckett, “Head Gardener 
tc Lord Aldenham,” the latter better 
known as Henry Hucks Gibbs, Direc- 


tor of the Bank of England, addresses 
himself to a different task. He re- 
minds you, as perhaps you knew al- 
ready, that the strawberry is a cross 
of the large Chilian berry—vou first 
heard of that in “Swiss Family Robin- 
son”’—and the berry of our own fields. 
Why the European and Asiatic species 
which a great poet has reminded us 
“oerows underneath the nettle’ was 
never cultivated until the century 
which heard in its opening years on 
the stage of a “handkerchief spotted 
with strawberries” and hearing ne’er 
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forgot, one cannot tell. The berry is 
poor, and the yellow (Fragaria In- 
dica) an estray from India to the Tau- 
rus, has no berry at all. Mr. Beckett 
in his cultural teaching agrees with 
American authorities. Mr. L. H. 
Bailey has written at length on this, 
and there is Mr. A. S. Fuller’s little 
“Strawberry Culturist” and Mr. 
Charles Barnard’s “Strawberry Gar- 
den.”’ But not one of Mr. Beckett’s va- 
rieties flourishes in this country, and 
this is true of blackberries and rasp- 
berries. The Lawton he mentions is 
now superseded by Wilson, Early Har- 
vest, etc. Nor is it strange of the 
blackberry. The American species, R 
Villosus, is different from the stock 
English original which “michers eat.” 
The Japanese wine-berry has appar- 
ently been more successful in England 
than here. So of the enemies of the 
strawberry, the only one common is 
that rounded fungoid dot with a white 
centre on the leaf, the most unobserv- 
ant have noticed. 


These poems, the longest so rude 
that it is often only metered prose and 
Captain Craig COUNnted syllables, have a 

ty strange cryptic power, such 
Edwin : “Dn1 
Arlington aS much in the “Dial” had 
Robinson = two generations ago. The 
longest poem, which gives the title of 
the book, has that strange Jacobean 
wrestle with the angel of fate which 
leaves us all limping, for while we all 
dream of the ladder early, we are all 
left lame in the dawn of old age when 
half our following years have crossed 
the river. Throughout these poems 
there is sense of the immanent near- 
ness of things that master us by the 
dcad-weight of the done when we, alas, 
are longing for the doing. There is not 
in any of the lines music and that un- 
sought consonance between sound and 
sense which is the higher flight of 
poetry; but I can understand how this 
verse could come to mean much to one 
and be read and reread. 


Free will, which is the assumption 
on which the special psychic and spirit- 
Economic in- jal nature of man exists, is 
terpretation ° » 
of History subject to attack from two 
E.R. A. sources,—the instrumental 
Seligman = and evolutionary analysis of 
the acts of man and the historical in- 
terpretation of the acts of men. De- 
terminism in psychology began early. 
Determinism in history is a child of 
the century just over, as Professor 
Edwin Robert Anderson Seligman 
of Columbia points out in the articles 
he had in the “Political Science Quart- 
erly” last year, now printed in a neat 
volume of a useful sort. It sketches 
the fashion in which Buckle began the 
treatment of history as the product of 
environment which first Fenebach 
and then Karl Marx narrowed to the 
immediate genetic effect of the food 
supply, the first held, and of all eco- 
nomic products the second urged. 
This has since been expanded by the 
Italian Professor Loria, in a volume 
translated by Professor Keasbey of 
Bryn Mawr. Professor Seligman 
here, as on sO many economic issues, 
occupies a mid position, admitting the 
mastering effect of economic factors, 
but denying that they are exclusive in 
effect or account for all known of 
works of men in our present state of 
knowledge. This is the sane conclu- 
sion of a very readable and illuminat- 
ing summary of the main and as yet 
uncharted channel in which history 
more and more runs. He is fair to 
every one save Hegel; but then no- 
body is really fair to Hegel except an 
Hegelian. 


When a working journalist who has 
successfully edited newspapers in 
Terre Haute and Chicago 

~s and made himself the head 
Orlando 
5 dem of a great and successful 


business, the “American 


Eternalism 


, 


Press Association,” sits down at sixty 
years of age to write out his personal 
religion, the volume commands re- 
spect. Many men believe religions. 
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Few men make their own religion. 
Mr. Smith has. Abandoning the wes- 
tern fashion of finding the First Cause 
from result, he accepts the moving 
march of nature as complete and suf- 
ficient in itself in which all things are, 
all things were, and all repeat them- 
selves to the end, the soul being as 
immortal in the past as in the future. 
“Eternalism” is a Hindoo philosophy 
modified by science and scientific con- 
ceptions, framed without a clear meta- 
physical training and expressed with 
no clear appreciation of the inherent 
difficulties of a pantheism which seeks 
to shrine an individuality unconscious 
of its continuity appearing and disap- 
pearing on the desert of existence. In 
its diction and its logic this is all most 
western, the west of limitless plains, 
of corn and wheat and shimmering 
heat. 


The standpoint of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary is summed up in this 
fhe Chris- ¢ thin volume with its three 
View — addresses by professors of 
G.W.Knox the philosophy and history 
al religion, church history, 
and Hebrew. Dogmatic theology, a 
systematic creed, and verbal inspira- 
tion are laid aside to be replaced by the 
assertion by Professor Knox of the di- 
rect perception of God through Christ, 
by Professor McGiffert of Christ as 
the sum of theology, adopting the 
view of Ritschl, and by Professor 
Brown of the Old Testament as valu- 
able solely because it is the premise 
whose conclusion is Christ. This 
abandons what the first calls the “na- 
ture-worship” of the church, seeking 
instead to make “Christian love su- 
preme,” turns aside, as Dr. McGiffert 
says, from the “Biblical theology” of 
the Reformation and substitutes a per- 
sonal immanence of God for a per- 
sonal revelation, and, as Dr. Brown 
shows, nor less his colleagues, regards 
Judaism as only one of various com- 
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parative religions and Christianity it- 
self as useful from its relation to 
Christ. This is all very fluid, but it is 
also sincere, vital, and immediate, and 
it has the supreme advantage of call- 
ing for no wrench in modern modes of 
thought,—Christ standing as the sum 
of human development and Christianity 
as his evolution. 


Mr. Heron-Allen has done a service 
from which a weightier and more ac- 
complished Persian scholar 
might have shrunk. Earlier 
than even the epic period 
of Firdausi, living on the 
dividing line between Kurd and Per- 
sian, two stocks and tongues, Iranic 
but dissimilar, a man of the former 
race, of Persian residence and Arab 
education, Tahir, wrote quatrains 


Lament of 
Baba Tahir 


E. Heron- 
Allen 


“Rubaiyat,” in the dialect of his place 


and day when others were still using 
the Arabic literary dialect. These 
poems, contemporary with Edward the 
Confessor, have the flavor of the soil 
and a Kurdi habit of grim direct 
speech which goes with a fighting race. 
They are the first yearnings of a 
tongue to bloom in Omar and are to 
him almost as an Oscan poet would be 
to Lucretius. If we can imagine some 
Sabine bard saying in Oscan imitations 
of the Greek epigrams of Simonides 
what Lucretius was later to say in the 
Latin speech, we should have—alas, 
we have not—verse akin to this whose 
Persian text, prose translation and a 
rendering in Fitzgeraldines by Miss 
Elizabeth Curtis Brenton, of New Mil- 
ford, Connecticut, Mr. Heron-Allen 
presents. Miss Brenton has rearrang- 
ed her quatrains, and not easily are they 
linked to the Persian version, a serious 
omission. This thin volume adds much 
to the apparatus needed for the full 
comprehension of Omar. The verse 
translation is smooth—too smooth. It 
should be rugged and quaint,—like a 
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more studied and mystic Piers Plow- 
man. 
ok 3K ok 

Mr. Bernhard Berenson is at 37 the 
best equipped art critic of his day 
writing in English. He has 
a sufficient sense of style— 
which he is not cultivating— 
industry, penetration, an em- 
bracing knowledge and that associative 
memory indispensable in the modern 
method begun by Morelli of judging 
pictures and deciding to which artist 
they must be attributed by the compari- 
son of minute detail. His little books 
“Venetian Painters,” ’94; ‘“Floren- 
tine Painters,” ’96; “Central Italian 
Painters,” ’97 are about the very best 
works with which a student can open 
so as to begin with clear ideas. The 
two volumes which he has just issued 
bring together the essays of some seven 
years. The last in the series, “Rudi- 
ments of Connoisseurship” should 
have been placed first in these volumes, 
as it minutely expounds the critic’s 
method. An architectural essay, “A 
Word on Renaissance Churches” deals 
with a small group of most important 
Italian edifices, and is perhaps as sat- 
isfactory a brief discussion as has been 
made of St. Peter’s and its associates. 
The essay opens with the keen re- 
mark, quite true, that few have any 
art reaction before a work of art. Cor- 
regio, Giorgione, Baldovinetti, Man- 
tegna, Masolino, a group of Venetians 
in a London exhibition, a laborious at- 
tempt to connect Lo Spagna with the 
“Sposalizio” at Caen and another to 
prove that a group of paintings usually 
attributed to Botticelli are by Berto 
Linaiuolo —an unknown — complete 
the volumes. Mr. Berenson is cross- 
ing the perilous line which separates 
subjective from objective criticism. 
Where he was once satisfied to see and 
search, he seeks now to discover and 
theorize. The result is a loss of certi- 
tude. But his knowledge remains 
amazing. 


Study and 
Criticism of 
Italian Art 


B. Berenson 
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Mr. Alpheus H. Snow has written a 
most important book, which no one 
The Admin- interested in the questions 
istration of : 

Dependen- aS to dependencies now be- 
- fore the country can afford 
A.H.Snow to neglect. He has tried 
to do too much in a single volume. 
Some parts of his book, as in his 
sketch of the theory of the administra- 
tion of the French monarchy, show 
insufficient knowledge of the steps and 
legal assumptions by which a particu- 
lar difficulty was bridged. But Mr. 
Snow has added to the mere compila- 
tions which wunequipped men like 
Mr. Ireland, unlearned men like Mr. 
Bigelow, or men unpracticed in the 
philosophy of law like Mr. Lowell have 
written on colonial government, a com- 
prehensive discussion of the way in 
which, in and out of English law, there 
has grown the jural conception of em- 
pires made up of states united by vari- 
ous links to a central and supreme 
sovereignty and yet themselves sover- 
eign as to their territorial jurisdiction 
and their internal and external taxa- 
tion in whole or in part. This exposi- 
tion is a review of this phase of law 
of great value. It illuminates our 
revolution, in its juridical relation and 
sets it in line with a development 
which went back to the Act of Union, 
1603, and it places in the same line of 
the international development of 
rights, duties and powers the present 
position of the United States in the 
Philippines. There are few books a 
public student must read—this is one 
of them, barring the limitation that it 
attempts too much to be at all points 
accurate in terms or in theory. 

* * Kk 

Mr. Edward Dicey is a London 
barrister of an international practice 
The Story who married a Massachu- 
of the ° 
Khedivate setts wife and takes an 
Bawera open-minded view of the 
Dicey world. For thirty years he 
has been writing about Egypt and had 
cases there. In that time he has 
known all who counted on the Nile. 
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From memory, personal knowledge 
and open records Mr. Dicey has writ- 
ten the story of the last thirty years 
in Egypt. It is probably too much to 
expect any English lawyer to take the 
trouble to be accurate on Mohamme- 
dan law, but when Mr. Dicey says 
that “by the law of Mahomet a man’s 
heir is not his oldest son, as in the 
West, but his oldest surviving male 
relative,” he misstates each proposi- 
tion, as much as would an Arab law- 
yer who said that at English common 
law a man’s heir was his father. Save 
for small flecks of this kind of no con- 
sequence, Mr. Dicey has written one 
of those “catching-up-books” of great 
use in giving a rapid reasonably ac- 
curate view—the view of a man who 
turns to a Baedeker instead of com- 
pany reports for the cost of the Suez 
Canal—of the events of the last thirty 
years in Egypt—all colored by the 
English view that the best of all fates 
is British Kismet, and that no raj 
equals the English, which has its truth. 


* * * 


Mr. Edward S. Morse, biologist, 
ethnologist, Niphologue, has the keen- 
est eyes going in American 
science, and a mind which 
grabs new ideas with the 
neat embracing rapidity of 
a sea anemone in a rocky pool at high 
tide with its little armlets all going. 
He was in China once for a few weeks. 
He kept his note-book and drawing- 
pad in use. He has made a book of 
both, a book of a penetration, insight 
and embracing observation which 
places it in that small number of books 
which add to our real knowledge of 
China. It is vivid as to the daily de- 
tail of life. He makes the usual as- 
sumption that dirty people must be 
stupid, and the Chinese are dirty. 
Stupid they are not. Western civiliza- 
tion is a little cracked on cleanliriess. 
Lots of great and good men have been 
dirty and China has a future for all 
its filth which afflicts us all, Mr. 
Morse with the rest; but in which 


Glimpses 
of China 


Edward S. 
Morse 
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China is to-day where once was medi- 
eval Europe. 
* * * 

Few books make history real. Comte 
Auguste Louis Charles de LaGarde- 
AnecdotaiRe- Champonas wrote one of 
collections of them in his forgotten “Sou- 
of Vienna Venirs du Congres de Vi- 
Cte.AdeLa ene.” Published in 1820, 
Garde this has just been exhumed 
Champonas.. ° : 

in a translation, published 
in England so as to sell here at $6, 
about double the price which would 
be charged if published in this country. 
Here is the personal life of a great 
scene written by a soldier of fortune, 
its pages full of those turns of the 
European kaleidoscope which recast 
the rank, the careers and the bound- 
aries of Europe. No “history”—only 
men and women. 

* * * 

Imitative verse and imitative passion 

mars much inthis volume, but much also 

is there which rings to the 
Poems new sense of freedom with 
Mary Otcott Which the woman of to-day 

is dowered, sometimes to 
the exclusion of the wider double 
dower of sex. Where this new mood 
sounds the note is clear, strong and 
unmistakable. Where echoes of Ros- 
setti passion come, they are deft; but 
echoes still. 

* ok * 

A smear of Blake, a flavor of the 
unforgotten East, the joy of a genius 
Just-So shaping ink, verse and 
Stories prose to his will—these 
Rudyard _— things go together in “Just- 
Kipling So Stories,” written for 
children and published part in St. 
Nicholas and The Ladies Home Jour- 
nal. They are easy to underestimate. 
They bear the earmarks of work done 
past the meridian, when men begin to 
admire the length of the shadows they 
cast, instead of doing their little best. 
But they will live—these child’s stories 
of a new order, ink splashed illustra- 
tions, dislocated verse and fancies, 
weird, odd, inspired and bald, brutal, 
commonplace. 
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This first novel by a new author has 
behind it such knowledge of folk-life 
The Raggea in the real in the Kensing- 
Edge — ton or Richmond of Phila- 
John T. delphia as can only be had 
Mcintyre by being and living what 
this book is. The slang, the dialect 
and the day’s work and play are all 
here as the thing itself is, and while I 
do not look in this book for lavish sales 
of the commonplace, there is here one 
of those few books which are actual, 
a transcript of life’s page. Ten years 
ago he sought those who write, and 
against odds inconceivable to writers 
better placed, he has achieved this feat 
of the real. 
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Mrs. John H. Mason has drawn a 
real missionary of the first order,—a 
The Little most rare thing in fiction. 
Green God ‘“ ” 

is The palpable “purpose” of 
her short novel prevents it 
from being unconscious; 
but it is a close study of sundry peo- 
ple who play at sundry forms of “oc- 
cult” or “theosophic” heathenism be- 
cause they have always played with 
Christianity. In contrast is the mis- 
sionary of learning and consecration. 
He is little understood. He exists. 
Bit by bit he is transforming the world 
of Asia and Africa by putting new 
leaven into the old mass. 


Caroline 
Atwater 
Mason 


Xi. 
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Andrew Lang was born at Selkirk, 
Scotland, March 31, 1844. He was 
educated at Edinburgh Academy, a fa- 
mous Scotch school, and subsequently 
at St. Andrew’s University and Balliol 
College, Oxford. In 1868 he was elect- 
ed Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, 
and in 1885 received an honorary de- 
gree of LL. D. from St. Andrews. Mr. 
Lang early began literary work, and 
his writings cover a wide range of 
subjects. All of his writings are char- 
acterized by a grace of style and a live- 
ly fancy peculiarly his own. The care, 
the patience, the wealth of knowledge 
which Mr. Lang’s work always re- 
veals thoroughly shuts out the notion 
of haste in their composition, though 
these merits may not always be appre- 
ciated at their true value, simply be- 
cause the ease and spontaneousness of 
the writer in a great measure veil the 
arduousness of his labor. Perhaps, in- 


7. oe 


deed, that should not be called labor 
which has been produced with such 
evident pleasure. The heart of the 
writer is always in his work, and its 
charm for himself is one of its great 
charms for his readers. 

Among his earlier writings of note 
were “Ballads and Lyrics of Old 
France” and “Ballads in Blue China.” 
In 1886 was published his “Letters to 
Dead Authors,” which, according to 
some critics, is worthy a place on the 
same shelf with Lucien’s “Dialogues” 
and Landor’s “Imaginary Conversa- 
tions.” Among his other earlier books 
of verse are “Ballads of Books,” “Ban 
and Arriere Ban,” “Grass of Parnas- 
sus” and “Border Ballads.” In quite 
another field Mr. Lang has contributed 
some important books. “Pickle the 
Spy; or, ‘the Incognito of Prince 
Charles,” which was published in 1899, 
dealt with the mysterious disappear- 
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ance of Prince Charles from February 
28, 1749, practically till his father’s 
death in 1766. This work was fol- 
lowed by a sequel, ‘““The Companions 
of Pickle,” which threw much valuable 
light on this interesting subject. An- 
other historical work published this 
year was “The Mystery of Mary Stu- 
art.” 

A few years ago Mr. Lang conceived 
the idea of editing a series of fairy 
tales, and the result was the publica- 
tion of “The Blue Fairy Book.” This 
was followed at intervals of about a 
year by the Red, Green, Grey, Pink, 
Yellow and Violet Fairy Books. Other 
popular books by Mr. Lang for young 
people, which have been published in a 
uniform edition with the fairy books 
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are: “The Animal Story Book,” “The 
Red Book of Animal Stories,” “The 
True Story Book,” “The Red True 
Story Book,” and “The Blue Poetry 
Book.” We now learn that Mr. Lang’s 
annual book in the series for this year 
will be “The Book of Romance,” to be 
published soon. He has also contribu- 
ted much valuable material on mythol- 
ogy and to the literature of archzologi- 
cal and prehistoric research, notably 
his “Myth, Ritual and Religion,” 
“Modern Mythology” and “The Mak- 
ing of Religion.” 

“The Disentanglers,” to be pub- 
lished soon, is the first novel Mr. Lang 
has written in some years. “The Monk 
of Fife” was his last novel. 


F. O. Perkins. 
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E. Earl Christopher, author of “The 
Invisibles,” was born April 3, 1872, 
on a plantation in Tennes- 
see. He completed his edu- 
cation at the age of fifteen, 
and then devoted his time 
to the study of literature. Later he 
was connected with several news- 
papers in his native State as a reporter 
and general writer. In 1889 he em- 
barked in the music business, and has 
since lived in the many cities of the 
United States and Canada, mingling 
with all classes and conditions of so- 
ciety and studying human nature in all 
its phases. Mr. Christopher’s father 
was a prominent physician of Tennes- 
see, and was himself a man of rare 
ability. His mother’s family were de- 
scendants of the Irvins, of Pittsburg. 

Mr. Christopher is one of the young- 
est authors in the country, and has had 
offers from several large publishing 
houses for his manuscript. 


E. Earl 
Christopher 


Orlando J. Smith was born June 14, 
1842, near Terre Haute, Indiana. He 
was educated in country 
schools and in Asbury (now 
De Pauw) University. In 
April, 1861, he enlisted as 
a private soldier in the Sixteenth In- 
diana Infantry, and served through 
the Civil War, rising gradually to the 
rank of major in the Sixth Indiana 
Cavalry. He was wounded and cap- 
tured near Atlanta, August 3, 1864, 
and was mustered out of service in 
September, 1865. He was in journal- 
ism in Terre Haute until 1879, when 
he went to Chicago as editor and pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Express. He 
founded the American Press Associa- 
tion in 1882, and is now its president 
and general manager, being located in 
New York city. 

He is the author of “Eternalism,” a 
book to which he has given many 
years of study,and which has won the 


Orlando J. 
Smith 















attention of such eminent critics as 
Professor N. S. Shaler, Andrew Lang 
and Paul Carus. 

* * x 


George E. Woodberry was born at 
Beverly, Mass., May 12, 1855, and he 
was graduated at Harvard 
George E. in 1877. In 1877-78 he was 
Woodberry acting professor of rhetoric, 
English Literature and His- 
tory at the State University of Ne- 
braska, and from 1880-82 professor of 
Anglo-Saxon and rhetoric and _ in- 
structor of composition there. He was 
on the editorial staff of the Nation for 
one year, and since 1891 he has been 
professor of literature at Columbia 
University, New York city. He is the 
author of two volumes in American 
Men of Letters Series: Edgar Allan 
Poe (1885) and Nathaniel Hawthorne 
(1902). 


* * 





John T. McIntyre, whose novel of 
ward politics, “The Ragged Edge,” 

opens the First Novel Series, 
John T. was born in Philadelphia 
Mcintyre thirty-one years ago, and 

has lived there ever since. 
What schooling he got was between the 
age of seven and eleven. He then gra- 
uated into the streets, and, to quote 
his own account of it “worked in fac- 
tories and did nothing—principally the 
latter—until I was twenty.” At this 
age he started in to educate himself by 
writing for the papers, and for the next 
five years accumulated great stores of 
rejected manuscripts, with just enough 
acceptances in them to keep him at it. 
Thereafter he was more successful, 
and his success led him to try writing 
melodrama, in which he was less for- 
tunate. His first fiction is “The Rag- 
ged Edge,” which he began in the sum- 
mer of 1808, and finished, after various 
difficulties and interruptions, including 
the loss of his manuscript in an ex- 
press car robbery, in 1901. MclIntyre 
has always lived and worked among 
the people whom he describes in his 
novel. 
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Miss Alice Woods, author of 
“Edges,” is a painter of some reputa- 

tion and has written her 
Miss Alice book about people in her 
Woods own profession and about 

the life which she knows so 
well. For a number of years she was 
in New York in the Chase School, and 
























ALICE WOODS 


later she spent two or three years in 
Paris and Munich studying with va- 
rious masters. Mucha and Leandro 
Garrido she worked with most while 
abroad, although she was intimate at, 
Whistler School, of which she gives an 
interesting description in her book. 


* 


Rosa Caroline Mackworth Praed, 
author of ‘The Insane Root,” who pre- 
om fers to be known by the 
Cassiies name of her husband 
Mackworth Campbell Praed, is herself 
Praed ° 

the daughter of a strange 
country—Australia—and it is but nat- 
ural that her romances deal with weird 
regions and mysterious influences. She 
was born in Queensland, Australia, her 
father, Thomas Lodge Murray Prior, 
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being a leading citizen of that province, 
holding for many years the office of 
Postmaster-General. Since her mar- 
riage she has lived in London. She 
began her career as an author in 1880 
with the novel “An Australian Hero- 
ine.” Since then, at intervals of rare- 
ly more than a year, she has produced 
a score of novels, the chief of which 
are: “Nadine,” “Moloch,” “Zero,” 


“The Brother of the Shadow,” “The 
Romance of a Station,” “The Scourge 
Stick” and “As a Watch in the Night.”’ 


*x* * * 


Mrs. Margaretta Byrde, author of 
“The Searchers,” though at present re- 
siding in Edinburgh, is not 
a Scotch woman, as English 
press reports would make 
her, but, in the words of 
the Scots Pictorial, “one of ‘those de- 
lightful Americans’ of whom we (the 
British) have lately been hearing so 
much.” She has an extended acquaint- 
ance with leaders of religious and eth- 
ical thought in this country, and the 
book contains much that is the result 
of study and observation along these 
lines from the American point of view. 


Mrs. 
Margaretta 
Byrde 


K * 


William Wallace Denslow’s latest 
picture book, ‘““Denslow’s Night Before 
Christmas,” has outsold any 
other juvenile on the mar- 
ket for the present holiday 
season, even as did his 
“Father Goose” (written by Baum), 
and “Denslow’s Mother Goose” of last 
year. 

“Hippocampus Den,” as Mr. Dens- 
low is known among the artists, on ac- 
count of his totem, or sign of a sea- 
horse, is a Philadelphian by birth, and 
his early training in art was gained in 
the East; first at Cooper Institute and 
later at the New York Academy of 
Design. But his impressions and 
studies of child life have been taken 
from a wider field, and his wanderings 


William 
Wallace 
Denslow 


, 
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W. W. DENSLOW 


about the world have given him a clear 
insight into universal childhood, mak- 
ing it possible for him to portray chil- 
dren truthfully and to amuse them 
without resorting to the grotesque and 
ugly. Many people can be amusing 
to adults, but few understand the qual- 
ity of humor which appeals to children. 
And Denslow’s immediate success in 
touching the funny sense of little peo- 
ple has led many artists to imitate him. 
So many in fact that there is now what 
might be called a Denslow method of 
illustration. 

Mr. Denslow is a New York club- 
man and an enthusiastic golf player. 
Winter finds him skating on the Hack- 
ensack river or snow-shoeing with 
Mrs. Denslow in the Canadian woods. 
But he is not a hunter, for he, and 
the little people he makes pictures for, 
do not believe in hurting anything. 
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Alexander Black, author of “Richard 
Gordon,” was born in New York in 
1859. After graduating 
from grammar school he 
went into a printing office 
and thence to a reporter’s 
place on the Brooklyn Times. A/fter- 
ward he was literary and art critic and 
editorial writer on this paper. At nine- 
teen years of age he toured Europe for 
three months, mostly afoot, at a total 
outlay, including fares in the steerage, 
of $185. At twenty-two he was ap- 
pointed official stenographer in the 
Brooklyn courts—a profitable field for 
the study of character. Mr. Black was 
at this post for five years without giv- 
ing up newspaper connection. Art 
study in New York and interest in 
photography resulted in numerous ar- 
ticles for the Century and other maga- 
zines, the first in 1886 in a book, “Pho- 
tography Indoors and Out” and after- 
ward in his invention of the “picture 
plays,” of which the first was “Miss 
Jerry,” brought out in New York in 
1894. The “picture plays” are a com- 
bination of monologue and stereopti- 
con, the pictures being from a series of 
photographs made by the author from 
living people. Mr. Black has given 
his picture play readings in almost 
every State in the Union. “A Capital 
Courtship,” “Miss America,” “The 
Girl and the Guardsman,” followed 
“Miss Jerry” in the “plays,” and were 
afterward successfully issued in book 
form. 

“Richard Gordon,” his first long 
novel, was begun in 1901, and had been 
in preparation for several years. 

Mr. Black has been a member of 
the Author’s Club since 1888, the year 
his “Story of Ohio” was published. 


Alexander 
Black 


* * * 


Edward Robins, author of “Ro- 
mances of Early America” and “Chas- 
ing an Iron Horse,” was 
born in Pau, France, in 
1862. But the great part 
part of his life has been 
passed in Philadelphia, and he is an 
American in all save birth. After 


Edward i 
Robins 
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graduating from a private military 
academy in this city he entered the of- 
fice of his father, at that time a well- 
known banker and stock broker. But 
the son had no leaning towards a busi- 
ness life. He resolved to gratify one 
of his ambitions by going into journal- 
ism. He began some distance away, 
in Kansas City, on the staff of the 
Journal, of which paper he soon be- 
came city editor. Mr. Robins finally 
returned to Philadelphia, to take a 
position on the local staff of the 
Public Ledger. After a service of two 
years on the Ledger local force Mr. 
Robins was made assistant dramatic 
editor of the paper and later became 
the dramatic and musical editor. 

It was in the latter capacity that he 
made his first real reputation as a writ- 
er. He had, indeed, already made a 
careful study of stage history and con- 
ditions. One of the fruits of his re- 
searches soon appeared in the shape of 
a volume entitled “Echoes of the Play- 
house.” . 

More than four years ago Mr. Rob- 
ins resigned from the Ledger and de- 
voted himself to literary work. Among 
his books are “Twelve Great Actors,” 
“Twelve Great Actresses,” “Life of 
Benjamin Franklin” and several books 
for younger readers. 

Mr. Robins does most of his work 
in the rooms of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, of which he is a mem- 
ber. He is also a member of the new 
Franklin Inn Club. 


* oK a 


Mr. James Creelman, author of “Eagle 
Blood,” is a Canadian by birth and ed- 
ucation, and came very near 
being a clergyman instead 
of a special correspondent. 
He actually spent some time 
at Talmage’s Lay Theological College. 
He began newspaper work in 1877. 
While reporting the Japanese-Chinese 
war he was wounded at the battle of 
Tallen-Wan. He received two seri- 
ous wounds in the Spanish war, the 
first at El Caney and another in the 
Philippines. He now lives in Wash- 
ington. 


James 
Creelman 
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Mr. Creelman is a well known corre- 
spondent, of much experience in rep- 
resenting certain New York journals, 
and he has in the service of his news- 
paper seen many men and countries 
and been present at many of the fore- 
most acts of modern history. He has 
interviewed Leo XIII in the Vatican, 
and he was present at the death of 
President McKinley, with account of 
which two occurrences he respectively 
opens and closes his book, “On the 
Great Highway.” He has passed some 
days with Count Tolstoi in his home, 
heard him enunciate his thoughts 
of life and seen him mingle with peas- 
antry as with brothers; he has seen the 
massacre of Fort Arthur and was part 
of Chaffee’s charge up the heights of 
El Caney. He has had interviews with 
the Emperor of Korea, and he was en- 
trusted by a New York journal with 
the execution of a scheme—happily 
abandoned as unnecessary—to sink a 
British steamer in the Suez Canal dur- 
ing the Spanish-American war, so that 
the Spanish fleet sent to attack Dewey 
might be delayed. 


*K * 


Archer Butler Hulbert, author of 
“The Queen of Quelparte,” just pub- 
lished, is a native of Ben- 

= nington, Vt., and a gradu- 
Hulbert ate of Marietta College. 
Ohio. In 1897 he went to 

Seoul, Korea, the pivot of Eastern pol- 
itics, as a representative of several 
American newspapers. There he ob- 
tained material for his novel. The 
Queen of Korea was murdered in her 
palace at Seoul, October 5, 1895, in the 
belief that she was intriguing to put 
Korea into the hands of Russia. Rus- 
sia did throw Korea over as a sop to 
Japan in 1898, and this American 
journalist, who was also editor of the 
Korean Independent at the time, was 
the first to announce to the world the 
withdrawal of Russia. Out of these 
stirring events Mr. Hulbert wrote a 
romance in which facts and fiction are 
intermingled. The title of the book, 


“The Queen of Quelparte,” is derived 
from an island province of the little 
kingdom of Korea, called Quelparte. 


A. B. HULBERT 


His editorship of the Korean Inde- 
pendent was abruptly terminated by 
the government suppression of that 
paper. He returned to Ohio, where 
he at present resides. 


* 1K 


Mr. Francis Lynde, author of “The 
Master of Appleby,” began life, after 
a slight education, in the 

Francis railroad shops, and in the 
Lynde course of years worked 
steadily, slowly up in his 

business. But he says that his heart 
was never in it. In a hotel writing- 
room one night he wrote a short story 
He sent it to an editor. It came back 
promptly without a word besides the 
printed slip. Many another suffered 
a like fate. But he had begun—he 
liked it and stuck to it. Beginning 
the new vocation when he was thirty- 
five years old, at the advice of a very 
kind friend, he spent the first years in 
study. He wrote constantly, as he 
says, to learn how. He succeeded not 
through brilliant moments, but by hard 
work. He found while he was suc- 
ceeding that he longed for the quiet of 
the country—away from the city home 
in Chattanooga—and so he went. At 
St. Elmo Station, up on Lookout 
Mountain, he lives. The morning 
finds him in his study working regular- 
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ly; the afternoon, on his farm—a car- 
penter now, a stone-mason—anything 
so it is work and accomplishing some- 
thing. Mr. Lynde is a lay reader in 
the Episcopal Church, and the work 
in the little outside mission is his rec- 
reation. There among his fellows he 
is known, not as an author, but as a 
brother mechanic who has retired and 
is comfortable in his little home. 

Mr. Lynde is of Puritan ancestry, 
was born in Lewiston, N. Y., in 1856, 
and has published three books, two, 
three and six years ago, respectively. 
Many short stories from his pen have 
appeared in the magazines. 


* 


Jeremiah Curtin, who has just trans- 
lated Alexander Glovatski’s new Po- 
lish novel, “The Pharaoh 

Alexander and the Priest,’ gives the 
Glovatski following sketch of the au- 
thor in this introduction to 

his translation: “Alexander Glovatski 
was born in 1847 in Mashov, a village 
of the Government of Lublin. He fin- 
ished his preliminary studies in the 
Lublin Gymnasium, and was gradu- 
ated from the University of Warsaw. 
He took part in the uprising of 1863, 
but was captured and liberated after 


some months of detention. As a stu- 
dent he showed notable power, and 
was exceptionally attracted by mathe- 


A. GLOVATSKI 


matics and science, to which he gives 
much attention yet, though occupied 
mainly in literature. 

“Glovatski’s works are contained at 
present in seventeen volumes. These 
books, with the exception of “The Pha- 
raoh and the Priest,’ are devoted to 
modern characters and questions. His 
types are mainly from Polish life. Very 
few of his characters are German or 
Russian; of Polish types some are 
Jewish.” 


GCRiws 


FAME 


The yearning deep for immortality, 


The wish to write a name for years to come, 
To be remembered when our lips are dumb, 
Considers not the world’s finality ; 
So brief the time till our mortality, 
So few the years that count life’s total sum, 
The dark eternal we are shrinking from, 
Appalls us by its near reality. 


The bards and sages of an ancient world,— 
A world long buried and forgotten quite,— 
Without memorial have faced their doom: 
In the lap of dull oblivion curled 
They slumber through an endless, dismal night. 
The ages passing shroud themselves in gloom. 


—William A. T. Stone. 
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AUTHORS’ CALENDAR FOR NOVEMBER 


1. NicHoLAS BorLeEAu-DESPREAU, Paris, 
1636. 
Dissertation sur Joconde—Dialogue des 
heros de roman—Ofpitres. 


2. Horace H. Furness, PHILADELPHIA, 
1833. 
Editor of Variorum Edition of Shake- 
speare’s Works. 


3. JoHN Otiver Hoses, Boston, 1867. 
School for Saints—Robert Orange—The 
Serious Wooing. 


4. ANDREW M. Farrsurn, ScoTLANn, 1838. 
Studies in the Philosophy of Religion and 
History—The City of God. 


5. BENJAMIN B. WanrFIELD, KENTUCKY, 
1851. 
The Divine Origin of the Bible—Two 
Studies in the History of Doctrine—The 
Right of Systematic Theology. 


6. EvELYN H. Raymonp, New York, 1843 
Mixed Pickles—Little Red Schoolhouse— 
Reels and Spindles. 


7. JosepH H. THayer, Boston, 1828. 

Books and Their Use—The Change of At- 
titude Towards the Bible—A Greek-English 
Lexicon of the New Testament. 


8. JoHANN K. F. Zoiuner, BERLIN, 1834. 

Photometrie des Himmels—Photomet- 
rische Untersuch ugen—Uber die Natur der 
Kometen. 


g. Count FriepricH Sroiperc, Ho.srTein, 
1750. 

Die Insel—Iamben—Vaterlandische Ge- 
dischte. 


10. CincinNATUS H. MILLER (JoAQuIN 
MILLER), INDIANA, 1841. 

Songs of the Sierras—Life Among Mo- 
docs—Songs of the Sunland. 


11. ANNA K. GREEN, BrooKLyn, 1846. 
The Leavenworth Case—A Strange Dis- 
appearance—The Circular Study. 


12. WALTER J. BUCHANAN, LONDONDERRY 
1861. 
Manual of Jail Hygiene. 


13. RatpH H. Barsour, MASSACHUSETTS, 
1870. 
Phyllis in Bohemia—The Halfback—For 
the Honor of the School. 


14. Sir RicHarp Lyett, ScoTLaND, 1797. 
Principles of Geology—Elements of Geol- 
ogy—Travels in North America. 


15. JOHANN C. LAVANTER, ZURICH, 1741. 
Swiss Songs—Looks Into Eternity. 


16. THomas T. Eaton, TENNESSEE, 1845. 
Conscience in Missions—Talks to Chil- 
dren—Faith of Baptists. 


17. FRANCIS P. VENABLE, VircINIA, 1856. 
Short History of Chemistry—Develop- 

ment in Periodic Law—Manual of Qualifica- 

tion Analysis. 

18. Davin H. WHEELER, New York, 1829. 
Brigandage in South Italy—The Conspir- 

acy of Frischi—By-Ways in Literature. 


19. LyMAN W. ALLEN, St. Louts, 1854. 
Abraham Lincoln—The Star of Sanga- 


mon. 


20. Joun M. Courter, CHINA, 1851. 
Manual of Rocky Mountain Botany— 
Plant Studies—Plant Structure. 


21. VoLTAIRE (FRANCOIS Maric AROUET), 


Paris, 1694. 
La Henriade—Mahomet—Le siecle de 


Louis XIV. 


22. GrorcE GISSING, WAKEFIELD, 1857. 
Our Friend the Charlatan—The Town 
Traveller—Eve’s Ransom. 


23. JAMES THOMSON, SCOTLAND, 1834. 
The City of Dreadful Night—A Voice 
From the Nile—Vane’s Story. 


24. Henry T. Buckie, ENGLAND, 1821. 
History of Civilization in England. 


25. ANDREW CARNEGIE, SCOTLAND, 1837. 
Triumphant Democracy—An American 
Four-in-Hand in Britain—Wealth. 


26. Ocravius B. FrorHincHAM, Massa- 
CHUSETTS, 1822. 
Religion of Humanity—Creed and Con- 
duct—Life of George Ripley. 
27. JosepH A. BrECKONS, PENNSYLVANIA, 
1857. 
Water Right Problems on Bear River— 
Irrigation Age. 
28. Joun L. StepHENS, NEw Jersey, 1805. 
Egypt, Arabia, Petraea and the Holy 
Land—Greek, Turkey, Russia and Poland— 
Incidents of Travel in Yucatan. 
29. Sir Puirip SIDNEY, ENGLAND, 1554. 
Arcadia—Astrophel and Stella—Defence 
of Poesie. 
30. JONATHAN Swirt, IRELAND, 1667. 
A Tale of a Tub—Battle of the Books— 
Baucis and Philemon. 
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READERS 


By Albert S. Henry 


One of the marked effects of the 
spread of modern popular education 
is the enormous growth of the reading 
class. The fact that the percentage of 
illiterates steadily diminishes in civil- 
ized countries, while the number of 
those who can and do read is as stead- 
ily increasing, is a commonplace which 
never fails to arouse the admiration of 
eulogists of the times. Everyone, of 
course, feels a certain sense of grati- 
fication in knowing that the taste for 
reading is more widely diffused than 
ever before. The serious blemish to 
an otherwise charming picture is seen, 
however, when one considers that the 
mental food of thousands of readers 
is pure chaff and without nutritive 
power at all. And, what is worse, the 
well-known love for tawdry and bi- 
zarre work which seems deeply rooted 
in the human mind, has subtly reacted 
upon contemporary writers, with the 
result that there are more worthless 
books being issued to-day than ever 
before in the history of literature. 
Discerning critics have frequently de- 
plored this unsatisfactory state of af- 
fairs, and none with more emphasis 
than Professor Hugh Walker, who, in 
a recent book, said: “It would be rash 
to assert that this increase in the num- 
ber of readers has been an unmixed 
benefit to literature. The proportion 
of those who have neither the culture 
nor the time and inclination to study 
serious books is probably greater now 
than at any former period. The taste 
of such persons is gratified by the 
mass of fiction and of periodicals 
which has grown and is still growing 
year by year, not only in absolute, but 
in relative quantity; and it cannot be 
considered satisfactory that growth is 
most vigorous just in those forms of 
literature which are least able to stand 
the test of time.” 


An old copy book maxim used to 
tell us that men are known by the 
company they keep; and we can mod- 
ernize the ancient saw and say, a man 
is known by the books he reads. One 
should not ask one’s neighbor, “Do you 
read ?” but, “What do you read?” And 
the answer to the latter question will 
enable us to judge pretty fairly of his 
intellectual attainments. One who 
confesses to reading nothing but nov- 
els, is not at all likely to be much in- 
formed in Roman history or the theory 
of evolution. Nor would we be apt 
to engage in a discussion of the plays 
of Shakespeare, the man whose joy is 
in the joke columns of the newspapers. 
But the novel-reader and the news- 
paper reader are in a vast majority, 
that, having eyes see not, and having 
ears, hear not the messages which 
poets and sages have put in the mute 
but glorious and eternal volumes 
which so often lie neglected on library 
shelves. 

In many instances, this low average 
of taste in readers can be attributed to 
defective training. In others it is sim- 
ply a natural inability to distinguish 
between true beauty and cheap effects, 
as a street-boy will most probably pre- 
fer a vaudeville song to the operas of 
Verdi. On the one hand, there are 
persons who could learn to read and 
appreciate good books, if properly di- 
rected; and on the other, it must be 
admitted, are many who are altogether 
opposed to walking in the paths of lit- 
erary righteousness. Suggestions as 
to the choice of books will assist and 
stimulate the misguided, but for the 
unregenerate there is no hope. 

Books surround us; they pour like 
a torrent from the presses; they are 
stored up in great libraries; they are 
within the reach of every one. What 
shall we read? This is a pertinent 
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question when we remember how wide 
is the world of knowledge, and how 
short the span of human life. Many 
answers have been given.and none is 
more striking than the significant sen- 
tence of Thoreau’s, “Read the best 
books first, or you may not have a 
chance to read them at all.” Now, to 
many readers, the trouble begins with 
these “best” books. They are usually 
told that the best books are the classics, 
and to most persons the word “classic” 
suggests a dry book in a dead lan- 
guage, which no one ever refers to 
after obtaining his B. A. degree. The 
tendency to use this word in a restrict- 
ed sense has been the cause, no doubt, 
of turning away many a reader eager 
to know something of the world’s best 
literature . A book entitled to be called 
a classic, does not forbid, but invites 
the reader to a store of riches which 
are of far greater value than purple 
and fine gold. Every age has its clas- 
sics, and so has every language devel- 
oped enough to be coined into litera- 
ture. And an impressive fact about 
these books is, that they were not writ- 
ten for the hour, but for all time. As 
Milton grandly said: “A good book 
is the precious life-blood of a master 
spirit, stored and treasured up to a life 
beyond life.” 

What is it that makes a book great 
and preserves its charm and influence 
for centuries after the author has re- 
turned to dust? It is what may be 
called the human element in it,—the 
element which makes it as fresh and 
as true to us as it was to the genera- 
tion in which it was written. Every 
great book has a certain high quality, 
both of thought and expression, which 
distinguishes it sharply from the books 
of an inferior grade. It is in the best 
s2nse the inspiration of one who had 
a message for the world. We never 
grow weary of Homer and Plato, of 
Shakespeare and Milton; but, no mat- 
ter how often we turn to their immor- 
tal pages, we repeat again and again, 
“How just, how beautiful, how true 
this is!’ This broad and deep human- 
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ity is one of the surest marks of a 
great writer, and no author can hope 
to hold the world long who has it not. 
“The mission of the man of letters,” 
says Mr. William Winter, “is to touch 
the heart, to kindle the imagination, to 
ennoble the mind. * * * He sets to 
music the pageantry and the pathos of 
human life, and he keeps alive in the 
soul the holy enthusiasm of devotion to 
the ideal.” Not every man of letters 
attains this standard of excellence, but 
every great book does. 

It is not hard to learn the titles of 
the world’s masterpieces. Any man- 
ual of literature will give them, and 
scores of interesting books have been 
written in which they are analyzed 
and interpreted. But we must always 
remember that reading something 
written about a book is not equivalent 
to reading the book itself. One should 
ask one’s self the question, ““What does 
this book mean to me?” For it is our 
personal relation to a book which en- 
dears it to us, and this relation each 
one must establish for himself. It is 
not enough merely to have read a book. 
We should brood over it, give our- 
selves up to its moods, live in its at- 
mosphere. “No book is worth any- 
thing which it not worth much,” wrote 
John Ruskin in one of his most exq- 
uisite essays, “nor is it serviceable un- 
til it has been read and reread, and 
loved and loved again, and marked, 
so that you can refer to the passages 
you want in it as a soldier can seize the 
weapon he needs in an armory, or a 
housewife bring the spice she needs 
from her store.” This is the supreme 
value of the great works of literature; 
we can never exhaust their treasures, 
and, on every return we make, some 
new aspect greets the eye which was 
not perceived before. ‘The obscurest 
man can converse every day with the 
world’s mightiest intellects and hold 
a friendship with them which is ever 
serene and ever fruitful; over which 
no cloud shall cast its shadow. And 
yet how numerous are they who will- 
ingly pay ten dollars to sit at a dinner 
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surrounded by dull and commonplace 
intellects, who would scorn to spend 
one-tenth of that amount on a good 
book ! 

There are some persons who put all 
books on the plane of dictionaries and 
encyclopedias—to be used for the sin- 
gle purpose of obtaining facts. The 
man who seeks facts only in this 
world—“hard facts” he complacently 
calls them—is sometimes a formidable 
opponent in a debating society, but to 
him the door of Beauty, which is but 
another form of Truth, is closed. The 
books which are spoken of here—that 
is, the best books—are particularly dis- 
tinguished by their style. A book that 
lacks style will have but little influence, 
except for specialists in forgotten lore, 
and the years of its life are numbered. 
Readers should always be on the look- 
out for style. As Professor Trent ob- 


serves: “There will always be persons 
who will care more for the subject 
matter of a book than for the style in 
which it is written; yet we should none 


the less insist that it is the duty of 
every man to fit himself to tell a good 
style from a bad, to enjoy an excellent 
style and to eschew, whenever it is 
possible, the books that are clumsily 
written.” All great writers have been 
filled with the beauty and charm of 
language and have sought diligently 
for the best words and the best manner 
in which to shape their thoughts. 
The writer who does not suffers incal- 
culably. Grote’s “History of Greece” 
would have numbered its readers by 
thousands had it been written in the 
style of Froude. As it is, not one in a 
hundred has ploughed through the arid 
pages of its ten imposing volumes. 

It is a good rule never to allow a 
single book or author to so dominate 
your mind as to shut out all others. 
The man of one book is as much a 
bore as the man with one idea. The 
reader who truly loves books shares 
his affections with all the great ones. 
His is a catholic taste, and he is the 
sworn foe of intellectual narrowness. 
He may permit himself half a score of 
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favorites, but he is their companion, 
not their slave. One should not let 
one’s ideas wear out a narrow channel 
in one subject; such a course will end 
in mental stagnation. It is not uncom- 
mon to hear persons who affect cul- 
ture, speak as though there were no 
other poet but Browning, and as if the 
source of all attainable wisdom resides 
exclusively in the books of Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer. All who reverence these 
eminent names will resent the base 
uses to which they are put by the folly 
of foolish devotees. 

Not infrequently we hear it main- 
tained that one should read whatever 
one likes. Well, this principle may 
work excellently with some gifted 
souls, but the wisdom of its application 
to all readers may be doubted. Many 
persons like to read tenth-rate novels, 
but because they like it is no reason 
why they should be told to go on read- 
ing such stuff. Every sincere friend 
of literature should do all within his 
power to widen the influence of the 
best books and should let no occasion 
slip in directing young men and wom- 
en to them; remembering, as Landor 
says, “he who first praises a good book 
becomingly is next in merit to the au- 
thor.”” The bright season of youth is 
the best time to imbue the mind with a 
passion for the august works of litera- 
ture. The training received in those 
early years will give a permanent. bent 
to the mind in the right direction. To 
the young man and woman fortunate 
enough to sit at the feet of the great 
masters in the blossoming period, it 
will be as inevitable to choose good 
books and avoid bad ones as it is for 
the sparks to fly upward. 

So to the question, What shall we 
read? Wwe make answer, Read the best 
books and read them thoughtfully and 
lovingly. They contain the deepest 
thought of which the mind is capable, 
and they probe the secret recesses of 
the heart. What lesser writers say 
brokenly or obscurely, the great au- 
thors have expressed perfectly in lan- 
guage that will never die. You may 
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know all the books of the hour, and 
have filled yourself with their froth, 
but you will never know what litera- 
ture is unless you have studied the 
works of the men who created it. If 
one must have fiction, there is “Don 
Quixote,” and “Henry Esmond” and 
“Pére Goriot,” and a goodly number 
of others of like quality. If one have 
an ear for verse, let him attune it to the 
music of Shakespeare and Milton and 
all the host of the Olympians. Books 
such as these, we should have with us 
always. To youth they hold forth 
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hope; to the ripeness of manhood they 
give strength; to the weakness of age, 
they offer consolation. They are per- 
manent monuments of the highest hu- 
man power. Hellas has passed away, 
but the poems of Homer keep their 
loveliness as unimpaired as it was 
when Pericles ruled at Athens; impe- 
rial Rome has been long in ruins, while 
Horace still charms us with his wit. 
Nothing is easier to destroy than a 
book, but the great ones have survived 
mighty empires and will perish only 
with the race. 


SS 


IN the 


Hallie Erminie Rives, the author of 
“Hearts Courageous,” has been spend- 
ing the summer at White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia, hard at work 
on a new novel. A friend of hers tells 


a good story of her stay there. 
The authoress on all her walks was 
accompanied by a fat gold-and-leather 


book, which never left her hands. On 
the back was inscribed “The Poems of 
Robert Browning.” 

“How outrageously fond of Brown- 
ing that girl is,” a lady remarked one 
day on the hotel piazza. ‘She must 
havea half dozen different copies. The 
day she came she sat out here with a 
blue covered one, and last week it was 
gray.” 

One afternoon, however, the author- 
ess was caught napping. She left her 
Browning in the chimney corner, and 
it was pounced upon. A glance inside 
the covers and the secret was out. The 
precious volume was only a -blank- 
book, and each leaf was covered with 
notes, memoranda, bits of character- 
drawing and the usual pot-pourri of a 
business-like author’s note-book. 

Miss Rives appeared, out of breath, 
while the finder was fluttering the 
pages, and captured it, to the dismay 
of the inquisitive group that had gath- 
ered. And as she bore it away she 
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heard a voice say emphatically: “How 
deceitful! To pretend that book was 
poetry. And I’ll bet a pound of choco- 
lates she has got us all in the horrid 
thing, too!” 


The long-promised production of 
the play of “Eleanor,” dramatized by 
Mrs. Humphry Ward from her fa- 
mous novel, will soon be given at the 
Court Theatre, London, in a series of 
matinees. It is stated that the roles of 
Eleanor and Lucy will be taken by 
Marion Terry and Lilian Braithwaite. 
In this country Eleanor Robson will 
play the title part. The play is await- 
ed with considerable curiosity by those 
who wonder how a story of such a na- 
ture could be adapted to theatrical ef- 
fects. 

* x x 

The Book Buyer for October con- 
tains an interesting sketch on “Two 
Famous Bachelors and Their Love 
Stories,” by Miss Clara Laughlin. The 
material is new and one can find much 
pleasure in contemplating the little ro- 
mances of Thoreau and Washington 
Irving. There are some unfamiliar 
phases of character brought to our at- 
tention, and for Irving we cannot help 
feeling an added respect. 
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A well-known publishing house 
wishes to announce the marriage of 
Barbara Ladd and Asa Holmes, of the 
Cross-Roads, which took place on 
October 1oth in The Heart of the An- 
cient Wood, among The Kindred of 
the Wild, the officiating clergyman be- 
ing the Rev. Stephen Holton. The 
bride was attended by Hope Loring 
as maid of honor, while the groom was 
supported by The Seigneur de Beau- 
foy, his best man. The ushers were 
The Mate of the Good Ship York 
and The Prince of the Captivity. The 
Last Word having been said, the 
happy couple departed upon their hon- 
eymoon, which was spent Abroad With 
the Jimmies. 

Contrary to the usual custom, how- 
ever, the bride was not given away, 
but, with the other participants of the 
affair, may be found at all the book- 


sellers. 
2K * 


The coming of Mascagni to Amer- 


ica this season has created great en- 
thusiasm. Newspapers and magazines 
simply teem with articles concerning 
the great composer and his operas. 
The Theatre for October contains a 
sketch worth noting. It deals with 
Mascagni’s life prior to his acquisition 
of wealth and fame, and tells much of 
the man’s private life and personality. 
Even his little love story is cited and 
something of the genius revealed. One 
thing is certain, if genius is measured 
by eccentricity, then Signor Mascagni 
is a genius through and through. He 
has the poet’s soul, with all its longing 
for unrestrained flight. 

* * * 

The Theatre also issues in the Octo- 
ber number an important article on 
Eleanora Duse. The sketch is accom- 
panied by photographs of a highly ar- 
tistic order. 

*x* * * 

Is the following an example of the 
taste that is succeeding the satiety of 
historical novels? 


UNDECIDED. 


_ They were looking over the new books 
in a Fifth avenue bookstall and found John 
Luther Long’s “Naughty Nan.” 
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“Tt doesn’t sound historical,” said the 


first woman hopefully. 

“She can’t have been a woman with a 
past, or he would never have called her 
anything so unconsequential as “naughty,” 
suggested Number Two. 

“It ends happily,” announced the first wo- 
man, after a hasty glimpse of the last page. 

“Perhaps,” said Number Two, in the 
hushed voice of one who hesitates to be- 
lieve, in great joy; “perhaps it’s just a jolly, 
frivolous little book.” 

And they bought it. 


* * * 


A friend of Reginald B. Birch, the 
illustrator who has made the pictures 
for “Outdoorland,” written by Robert 
W. Chambers, tells the following story 
of Mr. Birch. It was on a trip between 
Berlin and Paris. Mr. Birch and two 
well-known fellow-artists had secured 
seats in a second class carriage, and, 
not wishing to have their privacy dis- 
turbed by intruding strangers jabber- 
ing all sorts of Janguages and eating 
sausages in near proximity to their 
artistic noses, they consulted together 
how best to keep the compartment to 
themselves. Mr. Birch hit upon the 
following ruse: As they approached 
the next station strange noises, gasps, 
grunts, suppressed yells, proceeded 
from the compartment occupied by the 
three artists. The dumfounded guard 
opened the door, thrust in an inquiring 
countenance, and beheld Mr. Birch 
struggling as if in madness upon the 
floor, uttering strange sounds, and 
held down with great difficulty by his 
two companions. “What’s the mat- 
ter?” said the guard, in agitated Ger- 
man. For reply, one of the impromptu 
“keepers” pointed significantly to his 
head. The guard made a hurried ex- 
clamation to a fat old lady behind him. 
“Gott im Himmel!” said the fat lady, 
and fled with as much precipitation as 
her bulk would allow. Mr. Birch arose 
with a perspiring countenance and a 
sigh of relief, and the three artists set- 
tled comfortably into their seats. By 
repeating this scene at each station the 
ingenious travelers rode in royal ex- 
clusiveness to the end of their route. 
“Tt was hard work,” said Mr. Birch 
afterwards, “but it was worth it!” 
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of WISDOM 


from PAST MASTERS 


A DICTIONARY OF QUOTATION AND APPRECIATION 


GREEK. (Continued.) 


Hesiod. 8th Century B. C. 
There is a remarkable difference be- 
tween Homer and Hesiod. The former 
sang of kings and princes and of he- 
roes and their great deeds; the latter 


His two great works are “Work and 
Days” and “Theogony.” 

The first of these consists of praises 
of industry, rules for behavior, advice 
on trade and a farmer’s calendar. It 
describes the five ages of the world— 
the gold, the silver, the bronze, the 


heroic and the iron. Its most poetic 
portion is the narration of the story of 
Prometheus and Pandora, the Greek 
version of the Fall of Man. 

“Theogony” is an attempt to syste- 
matize the genealogy of the gods, and 
to reduce to a system the various con- 
flicting ideas of the creation of the 
world. 


wrote of peasant people, of agricul- 
ture and the tilling of the soil. His 
verse is replete with personal history, 
and from it we gather most of what 
we know concerning his life. 

Hesiod was born at Ascra, Boeotia, 
and his occupation was that of a shep- 
herd, he pasturing his flocks on the 
side of Hellicon. 


WHAT J. ADDINGTON SYMONDS SAYS 
OF HESIOD. 


Homer strung his lyre in the halls 
of princes, who loved to dwell on the 
great deeds of their god-descended an- 


cestors. Hesiod utters a weaker and 
more subdued note to the tillers of the 
ground and the watchers of the sea- 
sons. In Homer we see the radiant 
heroes expiring with a smile upon 
their lips as on the A®ginetan pedi- 
ment. In Hesiod we hear the low, 
sad outcry of humanity. The inner 
life, the daily loss and profit, the duties 
and the cares of men are his concern. 
From Studies of the Greek Poets. 


SELECTIONS. 


Man’s chieftest treasure is a 
tongue—Work and Days. 


sparing 


But justice in the end, 
Prevails o’er wanton outrage. 


—Ibid. 


No toil can shame thee; idleness is 


shame.—I bid. 


Seek not dishonest gain; dishonest gains 
are losses.—Ibid. 

He for himself weaves woe who weaves for 
others woe, 

\nd evil counsel on the counsellor recoils. 


—Ibid. 





Words of Wisdom from Past Masters 


Alcaeus. 611 B.C. 

With the exception of Sappho, Al- 
caeus is the only representative of the 
Eolic school of poetry. He was by 
birth a noble of Mytilene, the capital 
of Lesbos, and is supposed to have 
been a suitor for the hand of the beau- 
tiful poetess, who was his friend. Al- 
caeus engaged in politics, and, becom- 
ing involved in an unfortunate situa- 
tion, was forced to flee to Egypt. 

Horace acknowledges that Alcaeus 
was the master whom he followed, 
and it was Alcaeus who invented the 
Alcaic metre. His songs are of war, 
love and wine, though only a few have 
descended to us. The most impor- 
tant perhaps is “What Constitutes a 
State °” 


What constitutes a state? 
Not high raised battlement or labored 
mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate, 
Not cities proud with spires and turrets 
crowned ; 
Not bays and broad-armed ports, 
Where, laughing at the storm, rich na- 
vies ride, 
Not starred and spangled courts, 
Where low-browed baseness wafts per- 
fume to pride, 
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No—men, high-minded men, 
With powers as high above dull brutes 
endued, 
In forest, brake and den, 
As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles 
rude. 
Men who their duties know, 
Who know their rights and knowing, dare 
maintain, 
Prevent the long aimed blow, 
And crush the tyrant while they rend the 
chain. 
—Translated by Sir William Jones. 


Sappho. 600 B. C. 

“Sappho,” says a critic, “is the one 
great woman poet of the world.” Prac- 
tically nothing is known of her life, 
though there exist many legends, such 
as that of her daughter Cleos and the 
tale of the poetess’s throwing herself 
from a cliff. Only a little of her verse, 
too, is extant, but that little is of a type 
to make us realize what the loss of the 
rest must mean. 


Later writers concerning Sappho: 


When Sappho struck the quivering wire, 

The throbbing breast was all afire: 

And when she raised the vocal lay, 

The captive soul was charmed away. 
—Smollet in On a Young Lady Playing on 

a Harpsichord. 


Among the ancients Sappho enjoyed 


She was called 


an unique renown. 
“the Poetess” as Homer was called 
“the Poet.” Aristotle placed her in the 
same rank as Homer and Archilochus. 
Plato in the ‘““Phzdrus” mentioned her 
as the tenth Muse.—J. Addington Sy- 
monds, in “Studies of Greek Poets.” 
Saphho wrote in the most varied 
styles—there are fifty different metres 
in our scanty remains of her—but all 
bear a strong impress of personal char- 
acter. By the side of Alcaeus, one 
feels her to be a woman.—Giulbert 
Murray in “History of Ancient Greek 


Literature.” 
GRres 
AIR CASTLES 


O, the morn has its glorious skies, _ 
And the night has its stars ever fair; 
But the Heaven of Heavens e’er lies 
In the castles we build in the air! 
—Washington Van Dusen. 
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WISE and WITTY SAYINGS 
2 Me Ww BO OO RK OS 


There are two kinds of composure. One is morbid and arises from a weak 
or fatigued vitality. It betokens a genuine lack of interest in all things, and is 
the least pleasing form of egotism. ‘The other kind, which is magnetic, goes 
with complete sanity—a heart at peace and a physical organization without 
weakness.—Love and the Soul Hunters. 


Nothing purifies the mind like a great moral idea, around which all the 
others organize themselves.—The Loom of Life. 


The praise of the lips should be but the echo of the praise of the heart.— 
Life Secrets. 
The man who has lived longest is not the man who has counted most years, 
but he who has enjoyed life most.—Catch Words of Cheer. 


A man must eat, even though he be in love-—The Long Straight Road. 


The inability to realize an actual hurt is the redeeming feature of imagina- 
tion.—Lavender and Old Lace. 


Financial reciprocity 
Is built upon this plan: 
A man first makes the money, then 
The money makes the man.—W himlets. 


The only people who can really help us when we are in great trouble are 
those who have suffered more than we are suffering, and those who love us 
better than we do ourselves.—Fuel of Fire. 


There is no aristocrat on earth more convinced of the divine right of 
“family” than your really well-born American.—The Herr Doctor. 


Love is credulous, and man, under its influence, is not himself—it weakens 
thought—it poisons logic, and yet, it is essential in nurturing character. It is 
enduring in some natures, ephemeral in others—ennobling in one—degrading 
in another. When a man suffers from an overdrawn estimate of unrequited 
passion, then the great test of human character has come about—pride is 
wounded, jealousy inflamed, desire unsatisfied, ambition thwarted, manhood 
humiliated, trust betrayed, and honor outraged. Then the victim of these con- 
flicting emotions, if he is weak, grows frantic; if he is strong, grows resolute, 
seeks a new field of conquest, rises from his defeat, profits from his experience.— 


The Invisibles. 


For love, like other living things, will grow by what it feeds upon, and 
once full-grown, may haply come to laugh at bonds, however strong or cun- 
ningly devised.—The Master of Appleby. 
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A man who talks constantly has a thousand ways at hand in which to make 
a fool of himself. A silent man has but one.—The Lilian Bell Birthday Book. 


Timid and trusting natures, once deceived, invariably become more sus- 
picious than the skeptical—Love and the Soul Hunters. 


Out of the lowest depth there is a path to the loftiest height —Catch Words 


of Cheer. 


Love, like genius, is not an integral part of character; it is a gift, an in- 
spiration, direct from Heaven.—Fuel of Fire. 


A present suitor hath ever the trump cards to play against the absent 


lover.—The Master of Appleby. 


Whenever we lift at another man’s burden, we gain more strength to carry 


our own.—The Holland Wolves. 


The plainest face blossoms into real beauty when the heart is the home of 


love.—The Lost Wedding-Ring. 


We do not grow away from our beginnings, nor from any of our successive 
stages of growth; we simply keep adding, inch by inch, to our mental and 
spiritual as well as to our physical stature, but we never grow away from any 
part of it—we can only “add on.”—The Evolution of a Girl’s Ideal. 


Woman’s slovenliness is only forgiven where no gentleman is born.—The 


American Diary of a Japanese Girl. 


Circumstances cannot control genius; it will wrestle with them; its power 
will bend and break them to its path.—J/nfelicia. 


SA\__44 
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There are two special features in 
Harper's for November. The first is a 
hitherto unpublished article by the late 
John Fiske on “Evolution,” and the 
second is Harry De Windt’s account 
of the completion of his journey from 
Paris to New York by land. There 
are eight short stories, notable among 
them being “The Book of Love,” a 
love story by Alice Brown; a quaint 
New England story by M. K. Soames; 
and a dramatic Western tale by Philip 
Verrill Mighels entitled “The Mother- 
hood of Beechy Dan.” 


Boom 


ae "Ae 


Scribner's for November is specially 
strong in fiction. The concluding in- 
stallment of J. M. Barrie’s serial, “The 
Little White Bird,” appears in this 
number; Mrs. Edith Wharton con- 
tributes a ghost story; Julia Magruder 
has a breezy story of the New York 
Horse Show, with a young Virginian 
as the hero; and ‘‘Pasha”’ is a dramatic 
tale by Sewell Ford. There are inter- 
esting papers by Curtis Guils, Jr., 
James B. Connolly and Winthrop L. 
Martin. 
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The monthly novelette in Lippin- 
cott’s is “The Other Man,” by Fred- 
eric Reddale, a modern romance with 
the spice of mystery. From the dia- 
mond fields in South Africa the story 
quickly changes to high life in Eng- 
land. Charles Morris contributes a 
timely and interesting sketch entitled 
“Jack Sheppard, of Newgate.” There 
is a story by Caroline Lockhart, called 
“Straight as a String.” A tale of an 
American student and a supposed Ger- 
man princess called “The Way Out of 
the Woods,” is by Elizabeth Dike 
Lewis; and a hopeful one on a subject 
much discussed now is “Number 321,” 
by Lucy Baker Jerome. Abbie Farwell 
Brown, a Boston young woman, con- 
tributes a little story called “Neigh- 
bors.” Some facts about “Edgar Poe’s 
Last Night in Richmond” are told by 
a native of that place, Dr. John F. Car- 
ter, whose portrait heads the article. 


“One Hundred Years After,’ by 
Senator John M. Thurston, is the 
opening article in the Cosmopolitan. 
F. Cunliffe-Owen describes “German 
Court Beauties ;” John Callan O’Laugh- 
lin writes of ‘““The Naval Manceuvres,” 
and “John Milton” is the subject of a 
paper by John Fiske. The short stories 
are contributed by Elmore Elliott 
Peake, Elliott Flower and Oscar King 
Davis. 


The opening paper in McClure’s is 
“The History of the Standard Oil 
Company,” by Ida M. Tarbell. George 
M. Smalley has an interesting article 
of personal recollections and appre- 
ciations of prominent men of letters; 
while Professor J. W. Jenks writes of 
“Some Philippine Problems.” There 
are the closing chapters of Booth Tark- 
ington’s absorbing serial, and more 
than the usual number of interesting 
short stories and poems. 


In the November number The Cen- 
tury marks its new year and volume by 
the introduction of a new type and a 
lighter-looking page. Two serial stor- 
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ies begin in this number: “The Yellow 
Van,” by Richard Whiteing, which 
is to be the long serial of the 
year and has for its subject the 
contrasts of life in rural England be- 
tween the village people and the land- 
owners ; and “A Forsaken Temple,” by 
Anne Douglas Sedgwick, author of 
“The Rescue,” a story in two parts, 
which treats of the absorbing love of 
one woman for another and its effect 
upon the marital happiness of the lat- 
ter. The concluding part of Mary 
Adams’s “Confessions of a Wife” is 
also given, and several short stories; 
a novel tale, “The Swartz Dia- 
mond,” by E. W. Thomson; “The 
Echo Hunt,” by David Gray, author of 
“Gallops,” and “The Journal of a Mil- 
lionaire,’ by George Hibbard. The 
life of the metropolis is reflected in Ed- 
win Biorkman’s paper on “The New 
York Police Court,” illustrated by 
Blumenschein. 


Among the illustrated papers in 
Munsey’s are “The Evolution of Man- 
hattan,” by Frank S. Arnett; “The 
Sport of Kings in America,” by Jo- 
seph Freeman Marster; “The British 
Academy,” by John Brent, and “The 
Peasant Costumes of Europe.” There 
are new installments of the serials and 
short stories and poems by Alfred 
Stoddart, William H. Osborne and Ed- 
gar Fawcett. 


Among the interesting papers in 
Pearson’s are “The People Versus 
Politicians,” by Edward N. Vallandig- 
ham, which is the story of how Grover 
Cleveland received his nomination, and 
“The Story of New York State,” by 
Gustav Kobbe. “Sir Penn Carlyle’s 
Engagement,” by L. T. Meade and 
Robert Eustace, is a story of sport in 
English high life, while “Three 
Thanksgivings” is a tale of life in the 
far West by Lilian C. Paschal. 


Everybody's for November opens 
with the first installment of a new 
serial by Justis Miles Forman, entitled 
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Mg he End.” “The Woman That 
oils,” by Bessie Van Vorst, is the 
third of a series of five articles, of 
which two have been written by Marie 
Van Vorst. David Graham Phillips 
writes of the political career of David 
B. Hill; “Old-time Barge Pirates of 
the Mississippi” are described by G. 
W. Ogden, and there are short stories 
by Lilian Bell, Lindsay Denison and 
others. 


The November St. Nicholas con- 
tains an illustrated article on “A Trip 
Through the New York Navy Yard,” 
by Joseph Henry Adams. “In the 
Night Crew” Henry Payson Dowst 
presents a railroad story of thrilling in- 
terest. A young lad is called in unex- 
pectedly to perform the duties of a 
brakeman on a night freight, and goes 
through all those little adventures in 
which every boy has pictured himself 
over and over again; “Baby Elton the 
Quarter-Back,” by Leslie W. Quirk, is 
a timely story of college and foot-ball, 
in which one of the players is suddenly 
afflicted with a sprained ankle “ac- 
cidentally on purpose.” A story for 
girls is entitled “Where the Sur- 
prise Came In.” Charlotte Sedg- 
wick, the author, tells a story of a 
cooking club which became so pro- 
ficient that the members decided to 
prepare a dinner and invite their boy 
friends. 
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The complete novel in the Argosy is 
by Matthew White, Jr., entitled “In the 
Flare of the Footlights.” There are 
new chapters of “His Father’s Enemy” 
and “At the Sword’s Point,” while the 
short stories prove as interesting as 
usual. 


Among the contents in Ainslee’s are 
“A Mercenary Marriage,” by Ethel 
Watts Mumford; “Creighton’s Auto- 
mobile,” by Allen P. Ames, and “The 
Tit-Tat-Toe Club,” by Caroline Wells. 
There are contributions in poetry from 
Clinton Scollard, Duffield Osborne, 
Julien Gordon and others. 


The International Studio opens with 
an appreciation of the work of John 
Lavery, “A Cosmopolitan Painter,” 
contributed by Stanley Little. This 
article is followed by “Designs for 
Cottages: Some Remarks Upon the 
Results of the Studio Competition,” 
and numerous plans and drawings of 
the candidates. The feature of the 
number is an illustrated survey of In- 
dian Pictorial Art, by E. B. Havell. 
“Student Life in Paris” will prove an 
attractive subject for many, and the 
illustrated article on the work of Ann 
Macbeth, whose designs for embroid- 
ery and other kindred work are repro- 
duced in color and otherwise, will be 
suggestive for designers at this season 
—one so fruitful of gifts. 


cx: 
BEST SELLING BOOKS 


HE VIRGINIAN” seems to 

be sharing its glory with 

“The Fortunes of Oliver 

Horn.” The two are hav- 

ing a happy run, though 

the latter will probably en- 

dure longer because of its 

fresher start. There are 

other aspirants in the field, but indi- 
vidually less evident, owing to their 


numbers. “Captain Macklin,” “The 
Two Vanrevels” and “The Maid-at- 
Arms” figure among them, while 
“Mrs. Wiggs,” and even “Dorothy 
Vernon,” still put in an appearance. 
“Miscellany” shows many titles, new 
and old. “New France and New Eng- 
land,” ‘‘ Hawthorne,” “The Simple 
Life” and ‘The Kindred of the 
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Wild” are to the front, but no two 
lists agree; tastes evidently vary in 
different parts of the country. 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia: 


“The Virginian,” by Owen Wister. 

“The Fortunes of Oliver Horn,” 
Hopkinson Smith. 

“The Two Vanrevels,” 
kington. 

“The Wooing of Wistaria,” by Onota 
Watanna. 

“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” by 
Alice Caldwell Hegan. 

“Captain Macklin,” by Richard Harding 
Davis. 

“The Speckled Bird,” by Augusta Evans 
Wilson. 

“The Vultures,” by Henry Seton Merri- 
man. 

“Just So Stories,” by Rudyard Kipling. 

“The Eternal City,” by Hall Caine. 

“The Maid at Arms,” by Robert W. 
Chambers. 

“New France and New England,” by 
John Fiske. 


by F. 


by Booth Tar- 


At Wanamaker’s, New York: 


FICTION: 


“The Virginian,” by Owen Wister. 

“The Speckled Bird,” by Augusta Evans 
Wilson, 

“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” by 
Alice Caldwell Hegan. 

“Ranson’s Folly,” by Richard Harding 
Davis. 

“Castle Craneycrow,” 
McCutcheon. 

“History of Sir Richard Calmady,” by 
Lucas Malet. 


by George Barr 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


“The Simple Life,” by Charles Wagner. 

“’Tween You and I,” by Max O’Rell. 

“The Making of an American,” by Jacob 
A. Riis. 

“Character 
Washington. 

“The Kindred of the Wild,” by Charles 
G. D. Roberts. 

“Forest Neighbors,” by William D. Hul- 
bert. 


Building,” by Booker TT. 


Book News 


At Little, Brown and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass. : 


FICTION : 


“The Fortunes of Oliver Horn,” by F. 
Hopkinson Smith. 

“The Pharaoh and the Priest,” by Alex- 
ander Glovatski. 

“The Virginian,” by Owen Wister. 

“The Vultures,” by Henry Seton Merri- 
man. 

“Captain Macklin,” by Richard Harding 
Davis. 

“The Maid at Arms,” by Robert W. 
Chambers. 


MISCr.LLANEOUS: 


“New France and New England,” by 
John Fiske. 

“Hawthorne,” by George E. Woodbury. 

“Facts and Comments,” by Herbert Spen- 
cer. 

“George Eliot,” by Leslie Stephens. 

“Standard Light Operas,” by George P. 
Upton. . 

“The Kindred of the Wild,” by Charles 
G. D. Roberts. 


At De Wolfe, Fiske and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass. : 


FICTION: 


“The Fortunes of Oliver Horn,” by F. 
Hopkinson Smith. 

“Captain Macklin,” by Richard Harding 
Davis. 

“Dorothy Vernon,” by Charles Major. 

“The Vultures,” by Henry Seton Merri- 
man. 

“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” by 
Alice Caldwell Hegan. 

“The Virginian,” by Owen Wister. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


ren and Days.” by Hamilton W. Ma- 
ie. 

“The Empire of Business,” by Andrew 
Carnegie. 

“American Traits,” by Hugo Munster- 
berg. 

“Education and the Higher Life,” by C. 
Henderson. 

“An Onlooker’s Note Book,” by the au- 
thor of “Collections and Recollections.” 

“Pine Tree Ballads,” by Holman Day. 
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NEW BO 
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Popular History of Astronomy During 
the Nineteenth Century, A. By Agnes M. 
Clark. The fourth edition of a work which 
first appeared in 1885. It was intended to 
give a history of discovery, summing in this 
way the existing situation of the science 
rather than to furnish a record. The past 
seventeen years have been full of new in- 
formation, and the volume has been neces- 
sarily almost wholly rewritten from the 
standpoint of the new astronomy, which is 
able to deal with the physics of the heaven- 
ly bodies with an accuracy before impossi- 
ble. 489 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


= 


BIOGRAPHY AND 
REMINISCENCES 


Abraham Lincoln. Condensed from 
Nicolay and Hay’s Abraham Lincoln: a 
History. By John C. Nicolay. This vol- 
ume contains all the essential facts of Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s life, a large part of the de- 
tail, his incentives, development and prog- 
ress, making it an authoritative short life 
of Lincoln. It is entirely an abridgment 
of the larger work. With frontispiece. 555 
pp. Indexed. I2mo. 


Alexandre Dumas (pere). His Life and 
Works. By Arthur F. Davidson, M. A. 
413 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 

See review, page 135 


Anecdotal Recollections of the Congress 
of Vienna. By the Comte A. de la Garde 
Chambonas. With introduction and notes 
by the Comte Fleury. Translated by the 
author of “An Englishman in Paris.” With 
portraits. 420 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 

See With New Books. 


Antonio Stradivari. His Life and Work 
(1644-1737). By W. Henry Hill, Arthur F. 
Hill and Alfred E. Hill. With an introduc- 
tory note by Lady Huggins. Andrea Amati, 
born about 1520, was the founder of the 
Cremona school of violin makers; while 
about a century and a quarter later was 


WEW EDIPTION| 


born the grand old maker under whom that 
school reached its zenith. In an “Introduc- 
tory Note” by Lady Huggins readers are 
reminded that this “Life of Stradivari” has 
been written “by men, all of them peculiarly 
fitted, by hereditary natural aptitude, by 
long expert training, and by deep love of 
music and of musical instruction,” to deal 
with the subject. We read that the first 
“documentary intimation even of Antonio’s 
existence in Cremona” is furnished by a 
label inserted in one of his violins, and 
dated 1666. For the year of birth reliance 
was placed on labels inserted by him in 
instruments made during the last ten years 
of his life. The number of instruments 
(violins, violas, ’cellos, etc.) made by 
Stradivari is an interesting point touched 
upon. According to the Count Cozio men- 
tioned above, ninety-one violins, two ’cellos 
and several violas were in the possession of 
Stradivari at the time of his death. Messrs. 
Hill calculate—and believe that they have 
under rather than over-estimated the fruits 
of his industry—that he must have con- 
structed over eleven hundred instruments. 
This calculation is based on a fair average 
per annum. This life will be read far and 
wide, and is one which is indeed a most 
important contribution to the literature of 
the violin. The hope of the joint authors 
that “the sincerity of our work will bring 
us that support which stimulates fresh un- 
dertakings” should not prove a vain one. 
The work is dedicated by them to the mem- 
ory of their father, William Ebsworth Hill. 
Illustrated. 295 pp. Indexed. Quarto.— 
London Athenaeum. 


Confessions of a Violinist. By Dr. T. 
Lamb Phipson, author of “Voice and Vio- 
lin,” etc. A volume intended to be a suc- 
cessor to “Voice and Violin.” Half the 
book is occupied with personal reminis- 
cences‘and the other half with brief essays 
touching on one phase of music and an- 
other—the history of the hurdy-gurdy, a 
bit of Mozart’s early life, something on 
Lolli, Auber, reminiscences of Wienawski, 
with some short essays in fiction in the 
same field. 229 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Dante and His Time. By Karl Federn. 
With an introduction by A. J. Bulter. A. 
translation of a German life of Dante which 
endeavors to present the poet “not merely 
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in relation to the actual time in which he 
lived or even to the history of his own city, 
but to the course of general European his- 
tory of which the political, social and re- 
ligious position of affairs in his time was 
the outcome.” The work begins with a 
broad sketch of the conditions which pre- 
ceded medizval civilization. It describes 
the social conditions of central Italy, 
medieval knowledge, scholasticism, the 
poems of the provengal and the wandering 
friars. Florence is not reached until half 
of the book is completed, and of the 297 
pages but 118 are devoted to Dante’s life, 
and of these 33 go to a review of his great 
poem. Illustrated. 298 pp. 12mo. 


Dante and the Animal Kingdom. By 
Richard T. Holbrook. In this book for the 
first time Dante’s whole philosophy of the 
Animal Kingdom has been scientifically 
analyzed and set forth so as to afford agree- 
able reading not only to Dante scholars, but 
also to all who are interested in medieval 
culture. The author handles his theme 
broadly. Man in the anthropological sense, 
as well as the poet's entire gallery of devils 
and angels, figures along with various fabu- 
lous creatures and the lower animals, of 
which there are three score. [IlIlustrated. 
376 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Esther Burr’s Journal. By Jeremiah 
Eames Ramkin. A reprint of the journal of 
Esther Burr, the daughter of Jonathan Ed- 
wards and the mother of Aaron Burr, ex- 
tending from 1741 to 1758, when it closes 
with a letter from her mother announcing 
her death. She was the wife of President 
Burr, of Princeton, the daughter of Jona- 
than Edwards, her husband’s successor, and 
died in the twenty-seventh year of her age. 
This artless manuscript account of her life 
begins in early girlhood and is brought 
down in letters to her death. Second edi- 
tion. 100 pp. Paper. 12mo. 


Evolution of a Girl’s 
Clara E. Laughlin. 73 pp. 
See review, page 170. 


Ideal, The. 
I2mo. 


By 


Famous Artists. By Sarah K. Bolton. 
Reverence for what is great is a universal 
feeling, says Hermann Grimm. When we 
look at great men, it is as if we saw a vic- 
torious army, the flower of a people, march- 
ing along. The careers of the world’s great 
artists, considered together, form one of 
the noblest examples of endeavor ever given 
to the world. Their art is something of 
man and yet beyond him. By reason of its 
dual significance it becomes the source of 
our highest inspirations, for it shows what 
man has done and, therefore, can do. New 
edition. Illustrated. 423 pp. 1I2mo. 


_ Book News 


Famous Composers. By Nathan H. Dole. 
The list of composers considered begins 
with Palestrina and ends with Wagner. 
Great care was exercised in verifying facts 
and dates, and the sketches may be relied 
upon to be accurate as well as enjoyable. 
New edition. Illustrated. 2 vols. 282, 540 
pp. I2mo. 


From Cradle to Crown. His Most Gra- 
cious Majesty King Edward VII. By J. E. 
Vincent, author of “A Memoir of H. R. H. 
the Duke of Clarence and Avondale.” <A 
record of the life of Edward VII, profusely 
illustrated by half-tones which appeared in 
various publications of the firm issuing this 
sketch. The work carries the King through 
ail his long and scenic life, reproducing por- 
traits and pictures of the past and scenes in 
which he has been present, with a running 
comment reciting his life and work from 
the standpoint of a court chronicle. The 
work is intended for an English gift book. 


336 pp. Quarto. 


Guardian of Marie Antoinette, The. By 
Lillian C. Smythe. This work, in two vol- 
umes, with many illustrations, is made up 
from the letters written by the Comte de 
Mercy-Argendteau, Austrian Ambassador to 
the Court of Versailles, to Marie Therese, 
Empress of Austria. These letters were 
written between 1770 and 1780, and are well 
known to foreign students of history, most 
of them having been published by the Keep- 
er of the Austrian Imperial Archives. They 
have been woven into a narrative, with ex- 
planatory excerpts from other writings, and 
this literary mosaic has been skilfully made 
by Lillian C. Smythe. 361, 609 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo.—Philadelphia Press. 


Indian Boyhood. By Charles A. East- 
man. A record of the author’s boyish im- 
pressions and experiences up to the age of 
fifteen years. Jr. Eastman is a full-blooded 
Sioux Indian, the whole of whose younger 
days was passed on the plains of the North- 
west in the tribal life of his family. Later 
he left savagery for civilization, but he 
never lost his love for the old ways of life. 
With illustrations by E. T,. Blumenschein. 
289 pp. I2mo. 


Jean Francois Millet. By Julia Cart- 
wright. Illustrated. 396 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Jeanne D’Arc. Edited by T. Douglas 
Murray. A translation into English for 
the first time of the Latin record of the 
trial of Jean d’Arc and the re-examination 
into her case ordered by Pope Calixtus in 
1425, twenty-four years after her execution. 
The questions addressed to Jeanne, her an- 
swers, and the depositions taken under the 
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examination ordered by the Pope give, as 
the editor points out in his preface, a com- 
plete biographical record, delivered under 
oath by one of the most remarkable char- 
acters in history, whose extraordinary suc- 
cess remains still unexplained when her age, 
her achievements, and her sex and education 
are considered. With illustrations and a 
map. 383 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


J. M. W. Turner, R. A. By Robert 
Chignell, author of “The Life and Paint- 
ings of Vicat Cole, R. A.” A life of Tur- 
ner which deprecates the “scant justice to 
the men” of previous biographies who ex- 
aggerated “has faults, making much of his 
rough outside manners but too little of his 
fine inner qualities and the force of his in- 
tellect.’ While Turner had faults, much 
that is said about them, the present biog- 
rapher points out, has no better basis than 
gossip, and “even if true would better be 
left untold.” Taking up the current of his 
life, Mr. Chignell brings together in a con- 
tinuous narrative the records of other ob- 
servers and uses the material likely to bring 
out in his portraiture the phase of which 
he has spoken in his introduction. The 
theory on which this life is constructed 
is “Turner’s outside failings are all to be 
traced to the unrefined surroundings amidst 
which his childhood was passed and the 
mean influences to which he was then ex- 
posed.” An appendix gives a list of pictures 
referred to in the text, pictures exhibited by 
Turner at the Royal Academy, those ex- 
hibited at the British Iristitution, a bibliog- 
raphy, confined to separate works and a 
brief account of the portraits of Turner. 
“The Makers of British Art.” Illustrated. 
212 pp. 12mo. Indexed. 


John Ruskin. By Frederic Harrison, 
author of “Cromwell,” etc. 1I2mo. 
See review, page 135. 


Lady Duff Gordon’s Letters from Egypt. 
Revised edition. With memoir by her 
daughter, Janet Ross. New introduction 
by George Meredith. Illustrated. 383 pp. 
I2mo. 


Life of Theodore Roosevelt, The. By 
Murat Halstead, author of “The Life of 
William McKinley,” etc. A life of the 
President by a well-known journalist, hav- 
ing the look of a subscription book, and con- 
taining copious extracts from his speeches, 
with much eulogy of his personal life and 
career. Illustrated. 391 pp. 8vo. 


Lights and Shadows of a Long Episco- 
pate. By Henry B. Whipple. The author 
has prepared this autobiography regarding 
his early ministry and his long service in 
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the Northwest, where he has been a mis- 
sionary bishop for over two score years. 
Early contact with the Indians, the period 
of the Sioux massacre, the development of 
the region are all described, and the volume 
closes with a review of the many changes 
which he has witnessed, and an appendix 
giving various papers prepared by the Bish- 
op on the subject to which he has devoted 
his life work. Illustrated. 576 pp. 12mo. 


Literary Boston of To-Day. By Helen 
M. Winslow, author of “Salome Shepard.” 
We have in this volume a series of nineteen 
studies relating to the multitude of subjects 
embraced in, under, and about the compre- 
hensive subject of its title, and containing 
twenty-one illustrations of the chief person- 
ages who figure in it, their portraits, their 
homes, their libraries, and whatever else 
comes under the head of their belongings, 
the whole collection consisting of many gal- 
leries which are more easily imagined than 
catalogued. The great writing Bostonians 
who people the alcoves and winding ways 
of this learned wilderness are Mrs. Howe. 
Mr. Aldrich, Mr. Higginson, Dr. Hale, 
Sarah Orne Jewett, Alice Browne, Margaret 
Deland, Mrs. James T. Fields and their 
brothers and sisters of the pen, old and 
young, rich and poor, but “there are no poor 
authors in Boston,” and not likely to be any 
for years to come. 431 pp. Indexed. 
12mo.— N. Y. Maw and Express. 


Maker of the New Orient, A. Samuel 
Robbins Brown. By William Elliott Griffis, 
L. H. D., author of “Verbeck of Japan,” etc. 
Dr. Samuel Robbins Brown (1810-1880), a 
distinguished missionary in Eastern Asia 
and a translator of the New Testament into 
Japanese, after studying at Yale, in 1838 
went to China, being stationed at Macao. 
He first learned Chinese, but returned to the 
United States owing to the failure of his 
wife’s health in 1847, and taught for a sea- 
son in this country, aiding in the founda- 
tion of the Elmira Female College. In 1858 
he went to Japan for the Reformed Dutch 
Mission and continued teaching there until 
1879. He then returned to this country, 
where his death took place in 1880. Dr. 
Griffis, himself with missionary experience, 
closes this life by saying, “In this twentieth 
century Japanese presidents of colleges, edi- 
tors, pastors, translators, authors, states- 
men. men of affairs and leaders in com- 
merce and litterateurs by the score, are 
images of his life.” Illustrated. 323 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo. 


Trans- 
Illus- 


Memoirs of a Contemporary. 
lated and edited by Lionel Strachey. 
trated. 237 pp. 8vo. 

See review, page 133. 
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Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott. 
By John Gibson Lockhart. This edition of 
the classic is made particularly valuable 
by the fact that it is based upon a large 
amount of important material upon both 
Scott’s life and Lockhart’s, which has ap- 
peared since the work was first published. 
It has been edited with the utmost care, 
and contains many interesting notes of 
marked importance to the subject, but of 
a kind which could not have been incorpor- 
ated by the author himself. With frontis- 
pieces. Cambridge edition. 5 vols. 1I2mo. 


Mozart. By Eustace J. Breakspace. A 
short life of Mozart based principally on Otto 
Jahn. The events of his life occupy about 
one-third of the book. His music is then 
discussed as a whole, his requiem and mass 
are analyzed, and his operas are taken up 
one by one, closing with tables giving a 
genealogical view of the Mozart family, the 
Austrian Imperial family with whom he 
came in contact, his burial, a classified list of 
his productions, a bibliography and brief ac- 
counts of those mentioned in the volume. 
Within a short space, therefore, the history 
of the musician, the character of his work 
and his surroundings are comprehensively 
treated. “The Master Musicians.”  Illu- 
strated. 300 pp. I2mo. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne. By George E. 
Woodberry. “American Men of Letters.” 
With frontispiece. 203 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page I3I. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds, P. R. A. By Elsa 
D’Esterre-Kegling. One had almost thought 
that all that could be said about Reynolds 
had been said many years ago, but Miss 
D’Esterre-Keeling very conclusively shows 
that it is yet possible to impart a little 
originality to the description of his life and 
work. ‘The first two chapters are devoted 
to an account of the artist’s youth, and the 
period spent in foreign travel, and then we 
come to a critical examination of his chief 
pictures, many of which are reproduced as 
illustrations to the volume, and suitably 
show the gradual development of the 
painter’s powers. ‘To many the most at- 
tractive portions of the book will be those 
treating of Sir Joshua Reynolds as teacher 
and writer, and as painter and man. A 
chronology of Reynold’s life, with a list of 
his paintings in public galleries in London, 
a bibliography, and full index are given at 
the end of the volume, and these add to its 
value for the student. 217 pp. 12mo.—Lon- 
don Publishers’ Circular. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
S. Gower, F. S. A. 
I2mo. 

See With New Books. 


By Lord Ronald 
Illustrated. 114 pp. 


Book News 


By Clara Morris, 
Illu- 


Stage Confidences. 
author of “Life on the Stage,” etc. 
strated. 316 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 134. 


By James L. 
I2mo. 


Story of Du Barry, The. 
Ford. Illustrated. 288 pp. 


Thoreau. By Annie Russel Marble. The 
author has decided to consider not only the 
man, but his environment and influences. 
In this way a setting is obtained which 
lends to the figure a positive quality. Her 
first chapter deals with Concord and its 
vicinage; her next with Thoreau’s antece- 
dents. Then come well-weighted chapters 
on “The Years of Preparation,” “The Wal- 
den Experiment,” “The Years of Expres- 
sion,” “Philosophy and Art of Life,” “The 
Naturalist,” “Friends” and “Service and 
Rank in Literature.” Illustrated. 335 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo. 


With Napoleon at St. Helena. Trans- 
lated from the French of Paul Fremeaux 
by Edith S. Stokoe. Doctor John Stokoe 
was a naval surgeon who in 1817 was sent 
to St. Helena. He was there from June, 
1817, to September, 1819, when he was 
courtmartialed for having expressed the 
opinion, which proved to be correct, that if 
the treatment which had begun was contin- 
ued it would lead to the untimely death of 
Napoleon, who was confined upon the isl- 
and. His manuscript memoirs as written 
by a French author are presented in trans- 
lation by one of this generation bearing his 
name. With portrait. 258 pp. 12mo. 


eH & 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


Adventures of Torqua, The. By Charles 
F. Harrison. The scene of this book is 
laid on some islands in the Pacific not far 
from San Diego two hundred years ago. 
Two Spanish boys, banished from their na- 
tive land, escape from a Jesuit mission, and, 
guided by Torqua, live a wild, free, out-of- 
door life among the Indians. Illustrated. 
282 pp. I2mo. 


Balaster Boys, The. By Blanche M. 
Channing, author of “Winifred West,” etc. 
This story is based upon the home life of a 
professor's family, which contains three 
wide-awake boys. Into this group comes a 
girl cousin to spend her summer vacation. 
The story of their doings is the foundation 
of the book. With illustrations by Frank T. 
Merrill. 294 pp. I2mo. 
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Bob Knight’s Diary. By Caroline C. 
Smith. The story of four boys summer 
camping on the shore of Lake Ontario. A 
bright, wholesome story, full of funny illus- 
trations. Continues “Bob Knight’s Diary at 
Poplar Hill School” of last year. 232 pp. 
I2mo. 


Bogey Book, The. Written by E.S. A 
large folio page, illustrated in lithograph 
color, fronted by a doggerel verse, describes 
various awful imaginations of childhood 
bogies, each calculated to give nightmare 
to a sensitive and impressionable child. The 
book is extremely English in its verse, its 
drawing and its sentiments. Pictures by 


R. J. S. 


Boy and the Baron, The. By Adeline 
Knapp. A romance dealing with the times 
of the robber-barons in Germany—‘when 
the sunlight fell on glancing steel and float- 
ing pennon,” and when the nobles were ab- 
solute lords of their own castles and the re- 
gions round about—the days of the Cru- 
sades, of outlaws, of sudden change of for- 
tune for man and boy. St. Nicholas Books. 
Illustrated. 210 pp. 1I2mo. 


Boy of a Thousand Years Ago, A. By 
Harriet T. Comstock, author of “Molly the 
Drummer Boy,” etc. A life of Alfred the 
Great which is shaped through a semi-ro- 
mance following the familiar facts of his 
career, while the illustrations clothe the 
characters in armor of a later period. The 
book is intended for children. 196 pp. 
I2mo. 


Boys of the Rincon Ranch, The. By H. 
S. Canfield. A story of ranch life in Texas. 
To read it is almost as good as joining the 
two New York schoolboys who spend those 
months with their Texan cousin in real— 
not “dime-novel”—adventure. The  inci- 
dents, the studies of natural history, make 
it seem like Mayne Reid without melo- 
drama. St. Nicholas Books. Illustrated. 


248 pp. I2mo. 


Boys of Waveney, The. By Robert 
Leighton. A bovs’ juvenile of the descrip- 
tive sort, which opens in an English school 
of the familiar type to which an American 
boy comes, having previously been at Gro- 
ton. After the book has described ordinary 
school life, there is a school trial, succeeded 
by a crime in the neighborhood, in which 
the American boy is involved. Illustrated. 
323 pp. I2mo. 


Brenda’s Cousin at Radcliffe. By Helen 
L. Reed. The third of Miss Reed’s “Bren- 
da” series describes the career of Julia 
Bourne at Radcliffe College, the woman’s 
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annex of Harvard. Since the story is in- 
tended to interest young girls in the more 
serious college life, as well as in its sports, 
study is shown to occupy a large part in the 
life of these students. But the social side 
is by no means neglected, from the fresh- 
man reception to the class day spreads in 
the Fay House grounds—a stone’s throw 
from the Washington Elm. Illustrated by 
Alice B. Stevens. 318 pp. 12mo. 


Catherine’s Proxy. By Myra Sawyer 
Hamlin. This is the story of a very modern 
young American girl of wealth who fails to 
appreciate the advantages of an expensive 
education, and at the suggestion of her 
father gives her educational advantage to 
another girl, who for a year becomes her 
proxy. The book contains spirited corre- 
spondence between a boy and a girl, a base- 
ball game between Harvard and Yale, a 
glimpse of Radcliffe, together with a remin- 
iscent description of the famous Royal 
School at Charlottenburg, Prussia, founded, 
endowed and protected by the German Em- 
press. Illustrated by Florence E. Plaisted. 
219 pp. I2mo. 


Chasing an Iron Horse. By Edwin 
Robins, author of “With Washington in 
Braddock’s Campaign,” etc. The locomo- 
tive chase in Georgia, which forms what 
may be called the background of this story, 
was an actyial occurrence in the great Civil 
War. The bare historical narrative of this 
incident is in itself interesting; but, when 
the account of the actual chase is inter- 
woven with many another perilous adven- 
ture, when a boy hero is introduced, and 
when the whole story is told in Mr. Robins’ 
vigorous, animated style, we have a tale 
sure of a warm welcome from every reader, 
old or young. 293 pp. I2mo. 


Child of the Flood; or, A Mother’s 
Prayer. By Walter T. Leahy, author of 
“Clarence Belmont.” A _ religious child’s 
book, written from the Roman Catholic 
standpoint, following a boy’s adventures at 
“St. Vincent’s and a girl’s at St. Eliza- 
beth’s.” The Johnstown flood figures in the 
closing part of the book, hence the title. 234 
pp. I2mo. 


Cicely and Other Stories. By Annie 
Fellows Johnston, author of “The Little 
Colonel’s House Party,” etc. Stories for 
little girls which first appeared in The Youth 
Companion and Forward. They begin with 
the life of a working girl in a dressmaking 
establishment, and touch the loneliness of 
the growing girl, her first love affair, her 
party and the struggles of the young wo- 
man with ancestors who addresses herself 
to work. Illustrated by Sears Gallagher and 
others. 137 pp. I2mo. 
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Colonial Maid of Old Virginia, A. By 
Lucy Foster Madison, author of “A Maid 
at King Alfred’s Court,” etc. A story of 
the adopted niece of a wealthy planter of 
Virginia, who shows great devotion to the 
cause of the colonies. Illustrated by Clyde 
O. Deland. 412 pp. 12mo. 


Cruise of the Dazzler, The. By Jack 
London. The story gives a vivid and ex- 
citing view of the modern pirates who live 
by robbery along the Pacific Coast—petty 
criminals, but men who at times are dan- 
gerous. St. Nicholas Books. Illustrated. 
250 pp. I2mo. 


Daughter of the Forest, A. By Evelyn 
Raymond, author of “A Yankee Girl,” etc. 
A novel of Canadian life, with a touch of 
the woods, some hunting and the introduc- 
tion of a child of the wilderness, a girl, to 
New York. The story closes with the dis- 
covery by the girl of a hid treasure, which 
relieves her father from the obloquy of 
sentence for a crime. Illustrated by Ida 
Waugh. 327 pp. I2mo. 


Dornfield Summer, A. By Mary M. 
Haley. “Dornfield” is a small American 
country town, and the summer there is full 
of picnics and excursions of all kinds. The 
story has a great deal of fun, is brimming 
over with humor, yet the ideals are high, 
and there is much sensible advice in its 
pages for young boarding school girls. II- 
lustrated by Harriet R. Richards. 302 pp. 
I2mo. 


Dream Days. By Kenneth Grahame. 
This reprint of a work which appeared in 
1898 reviews child life in a series of essays 
which had in their issue a charm which 
reading and re-reading has not dispelled 
Illustrated by Maxfield Parrish. 229 pp. 
I2mo. 


Far Past the Frontier; or, Two Boy 
Pioneers. By James A. Braden. Opens 
in a village on the Western Pennsylvania 
frontier, where two boys endeavor to arrest 
a bully who has killed the clerk in the vil- 
lage store to whom he had attempted to 
pay counterfeit money. The boys go out 
with a peddler into the Indian region, the 
story being laid a century ago, in 1790. The 
boys make their start from Fort Pitt, now 
Pittsburg. Illustrated by W. H. Fry. 347 
pp. I2mo. 


Flight of Pony Baker, The. By W. D. 
Howells, author of “A Boy’s Town,” etc. 
A story of the adventures, experiences and 
feelings of a “real” boy—his life in a little 
town, difficulties at home, plans for joining 
the Indians, for running away with a circus, 
and the final happy outcome of it all. Illus- 
trated. 223 pp. I2mo. 
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Foxy the Faithful. By Lily F. Wessel- 
hoeft. The sayings and doings of the May 
children, their dog “Foxy,” their horse 
“Snapper” and a wonderful houseful of 
dolls serve to make a book that will please 
both girls and boys. The home of the May 
family was a large farm in a town on the 
coast of Maine, where they remained the 
year round, the children’s rosy cheeks speak- 
ing well for the pure air and out-of-door 
sports that only a country life gives. Many 
instructive and helpful lessons are given, 
with a great deal of the entertaining and 
amusing. Illustrated by H. C. Ireland. 313 
pp. I2mo. 


Gift of the Magic Staff, The. By Fan- 
nie EF. Ostrander, author of “Baby Goose,” 
etc. A fairy story, in which the boy re- 
ceives a magic staff from the “wonderful 
little green man,” which leads to surprising 
adventures of the sort familiar in fairy 
stories made in the current time. IlIlustra- 
tions by Will Dwiggins. Decorated by Ella 
S. Brison. 221 pp. 12mo. 


Grandma’s Girls. By Helen Morris. A 
merry, readable book for girls. A party of 
girl cousins visit their grandmother at a 
farm on the seashore while their parents are 
absent in Europe. They are wholesome, al- 
though somewhat mischievous, girls, and 
“grandma’s” methods of government are 
both kind and wise. Illustrated by P. L. 
Hoyt. 284 pp. I2mo. 


Gulliver’s Bird Book. By Lemuel Gulli- 
ver. Assisted by L. J. Bridgman. This is a 
mixture of grotesqueness, wit and juvenil- 
ity. Many of the pictures are strange to 
behold, with shadows highly colored and 
opaque. It will probably serve its purpose 
of amusing the children. 104 pp. Quarto. 


Hans Anderson’s Fairy Tales. Trans- 
lated from the Danish by Carl Siewers. A 
selection from the tales of Hans Christian 
Anderson, comprising about twenty of the 
most famous and popular, such as “The 
Tinder Box,” “Little Klaus and Big Klaus,” 
“The Steadfast Tin Soldier” and “The Ugly 
Duckling.” Illustrated by Joseph J. Mora. 
188 pp. 8vo. 


Her Wilful Way. By Helen Sherman 
Griffith, author of “Her Father’s Legacy,” 
etc. Lucile, a girl of strong will and quick 
temper, but generous and truthful, is con- 
fronted with a stepmother. Her rebellious 
spirit is aroused, and she is sent away to 
school and is an acknowledged leader in 
many pranks. Suffering an attack of fever, 
she is nursed by her stepmother and the 
two become reconciled. Illustrated by Ida 
Waugh. 360 pp. I2mo. 
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In the Camp of Cornwallis. By Everett 
T. Tomlinson. The author has taken for the 
basis of this story the New Jersey campaign 
of 1777. From old archives and town rec- 
ords he has gleaned a large number of most 
interesting incidents which took place dur- 
ing that campaign, and in his peculiarly 
capable way has woven them into a thrilling 
story of the period. With illustrations by 
Charles Copeland. 353 pp. 12mo. 


In the Wasp’s Nest. By Cyrus Town- 
send Brady. The hero was picked up as a 
baby in an open boat and adopted by 
a sea captain. He was a great pet on board 
the ship and made no end of fun for the old 
sailors. Appointed a midshipman in the 
navy about the time of the outbreak of the 
war of 1812, when he was not more than a 
dozen years old, the lad served successfully 
on two famous American ships bearing the 
name of Wasp, and his adventures form the 
story, which pictures storms, battles, cap- 
ture, etc., in a way certain to absorb a boy’s 
attention and to arouse his patriotism. Illus- 
trated by Rufus F. Zogbaum. 328 pp. 12mo. 


Jackanapes. By Juliana H. Ewing. The 
portrait of Jackanapes is spirited and con- 
vincing. All that is manly, lovable and un- 
selfish is to be found in the heart of this 
impulsive youth. The story is a magnifi- 
cent commentary on the text: Whosoever 
shall lose his life for My sake shall find it. 
New edition. [Illustrated by Josephine 
Bruce. 7I pp. 16mo. 


Jack and his Island. By Lucy M. 
Thurston. A story of the War of 1812, 
thoroughly exciting, with strong battle 
scenes. The scene is laid in Maryland. The 
book will help boys to a knowledge of the 
eventful period of the second war with Eng- 
land. Illustrated by Clyde O. Deland. 304 
pp. I2mo. 


Just So Stories for Little Children. By 
Rudyard Kipling. An application of the 
methods of the “Jungle Book” to various 
familiar animals. The book is illustrated by 
the author, with verse opening each story. 
The illustrations have an extraordinary 
merit and power, as remarkable as much in 
the author’s prose. The verse follows the 
tradition of “The Seven Seas,” with a child- 
ish lilt in the lines. The book is tolerably 
certain, as it is found out, to be the Christ- 
mas book of the year. 247 pp. 8vo. 


King Mombo. By Paul Du Chaillu, au- 
thor of “The World of the Great Forest,” 
etc. This is an autobiographical narrative 
telling what happened to the young explor- 
er in the great African forest either with 
the wild men and savage tribes or in hunt- 
ing what is now called “big game,” and is 
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made up of material not.used in the au- 
thor’s previous books. Several chapters are 
devoted to the voyage from New York, with 
its incidents of storms and tornadoes, ob- 
servations of the dreaded Sargasse Sea and 
descriptions of such encounters as a fight 
between a sword fish and a whale. The 
young reader receives a good deal of infor- 
mation in pleasant guise. Illustrated by 
Victor Perard. 225 pp. 12mo.—Philadel- 
bhia Press. 


Life and Adventures of Santa Claus, 
The. By L. Frank Baum. This is a book 
to please all the children. It is original and 
full of poetic fancy. The idea upon which 
it is based will be full of surprises for the 
little ones, and they will look upon the book 
as delightful. With many color pictures by 
Mary Cowles Clark. 206 pp. 8vo. 


Little Giant’s Neighbors, The. By 
Frances Margaret Fox, author of “Betty of 
Old Mackinaw,” etc. A story of the field 
and tree life around a little boy who learns 
much in the course of a summer on the 
habits of birds and animals. Cosy Corner 
Series. Illustrated by Frank E. Dodge. 132 
pp. I2mo. 


Little Miss Sunshine. By Gabrielle E. 
Jackson. A girls’ - juvenile, whose scene 
opens in a village near Boston in a farm- 
house close to the house on an adjacent 
farm. The story is carried on through all 
the details of farm life, in minute succes- 
sion, the last chapter opening with the de- 
tail, “Christmas will fall upon Tuesday.” 
The animals on the farm, the children, and 
then school life as they grow up are de- 
scribed, ending with the rough farm char- 
acter, who forms the central figure of the 
book, saving a lovely little girl who has 
sprained her ankle and fallen in the snow 
afternoons and early evenings. 186 pp. 
I2mo. 


Little Mistress Good Hope and Other 
Fairy Tales. By Mary Imlay Taylor. A 
readable book of fairy tales, nice without, 
nicer still within. A few pictures. The 
little girl who has just learned to read will 
find a pleasant companion for the winter 
afternoons and early evenings. 186 pp. 
I2mo. 


Little Polly Prentiss. By Elizabeth Lin- 
coln Gould. A young girl's story, agreeably 
illustrated, taking up the ordinary life of 
the average American family and describ- 
ing the home incidents of “Polly,” who be- 
gins the story at ten and increases in years 
and childish troubles through its pages. 
Illustrated by Ida Waugh. 192 pp. 12mo. 


Little Woman in the Spout, The. By 
Mary Agnes Byrne, author of “Roy and 
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Rosyrocks,” etc.- This moral tale for little 
girls of a tender age describes the adven- 
tures of a little girl who is very poor and 
has to go out to service, keeping up her in- 
timacy with two nice little girls who con- 
tinue to play with her. She passes under 
suspicion of having stolen a garnet brooch, 
a charge at last satisfactorily cleared up, to 
the general joy and the general peace of the 
little girl and her friends. Illustrated. 84 
pp. I2mo. 


Little Women. By Louisa M. Alcott. 
A new edition of this popular book. Thou- 
sands of readers will be delighted with this 
book, in its new form, with Mrs. Stephens’ 
interesting pictures. 617 pp. I2mo. 


Loyal Lass, A. By Amy E. Blanchard. 
In this story the author has taken up the 
Niagara campaign of 1814, which proved to 
be one of the final engagements of the war 
of 1812, the result of which went far to 
bring the war to a speedy conclusion. The 
historical data of this period has been fol- 
lowed accurately, and the author has woven 
in a love romance, which will add much of 
interest. Illustrated by Frank T. Merrill. 


319 pp. I2mo. 


Marching on Niagara. By Edward 
Stratemeyer, author of “American Boys’ 
Life of McKinley,” etc. A boys’ juvenile, 
the second of several volumes to be known 
as the Colonial Series. The first, published 
in 1901, “With Washington in the West,” 
took the hero to Fort Pitt through Brad- 
dock’s defeat. The present carries on the 
work of capturing Fort Niagara, which was 
the next step in the Western advance. The 
author in the preface asserts that his work 
is based on close and careful historical 
study, no incident being given without a 
basis in the records of the period. [llustra- 
ted by A. B. Shute. 305 pp. 12mo. 


Mayken. By Jessie Anderson Chase. 
This is a child’s story of the Netherlands 
in the sixteenth century. It is interesting 
and well written, and can without hesitancy 
be put before children as a good, wholesome 
story. With six full-page illustrations by 
Troy and Margaret Kinney. 219 pp. 1I2mo. 


Mr. Pat’s Little Girl. By Mary F, 
Leonard, author of “The Spectacle Man,” 
etc. The story of a summer spent by a 
little girl in the quaint old town of Friend- 
ship. Her name is Rosalind, and she has 
read “As You Like It,” and she organizes a 
club called the Arden Foresters. With illus- 
trations by Chase Emerson. 322 pp. 12mo. 


Moon Children. Book by Laura Day- 
ton Fessenden. Pictures by R. J. Campbell. 
This is probably more notable for the 
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amount of its coloring than for its artistic 
aspect. It seems almost a pity to confront 
young eyes with so many opposing hues, all 
of which seem to be swearing at the rest. 


OI pp. Quarto. 


Nathalie’s Chum. By Annie Chapin 
Ray. “Teddy,” “Babe,” “Dr. McAlister” 
and several other favorite characters in the 
previous books reappear, together with an 
orphan family of New York. The oldest, a 
man of twenty-six, suddenly thrust in loco 
parentis to four young children, and con- 
fronted with the problem of a limited in- 
come and unlimited needs, finds his best 
support in his impetuous young sister, a 
healthy girl of sixteen. The McAlister clan 
play subordinate parts in the story, and one 
of them, Phebe’s son, divides with the 
brother the right to the title role of “Natha- 
lie’s Chum.” Illustrated by Ellen B. Thomp- 
son. 289 pp. I2mo. 


Old-Fashioned Girl, An. By Louise M. 
Alcott. The third volume of “The Little 
Women Series.” Miss Alcott in this book 
described “the good, old fashions which 
make women truly beautiful and honored 
and render home what it should be—a 
happy place where parents and children, 
brothers and sisters, learn to love and know 
and help one another.” Illustrated. New 
edition. 371 pp. I2mo. 


Old Mother Hubbard. A child’s book, 
fearfully and wonderfully made in colors 
deep and glaring, but for that very reason, 
perhaps, the more attractive to baby eyes. 
These are the Christmas gifts for the very 
little ones. Illustrated by Harry Otis Ken- 
nedy. Designed and _ hand-lettered by 
Charles Jerome Costello. Quarto. 


On Guard. By John Preston True. The 
third and concluding volume in the stirring 
Stuart Schuyler Series. The hero escapes 
many dangers, and renders valuable aid to 
General Greene in his campaign against 
Lord Cornwallis. Illustrated by Lilian 
Crawford True. 302 pp. 12mo. 


On the Frontier With St. Clair. By 
Charles S. Wood. In the opening years of 
the nineteenth century the settlements of 
Ohio were fiercely agitated over the ques- 
tion of admission to the Union, and, while 
the one hundredth anniversary calls atten- 
tion to the organization of the State, it is 
particularly interesting to recall the stir- 
ring events that preceded it which gave 
shape to the history of the settlement. The 
disastrous campaign of General Arthur St. 
Clair holds a unique and important position 
in the annals of Ohio’s history. Such is the 
foundation of this book, while the many 
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stirring incidents of the story have been 
drawn from the early records which abound 
in the adventures of the frontiersmen. Illus- 
trated by Chase Emerson. 343 pp. I2mo. 


Our Little Hawaiian Cousin. By Mary 
Hazleton Wade. One of a series of books 
called the “Little Cousins” Series, each of 
which is devoted to a sketch of child girl 
life. This volume takes up life in the Ha- 
waiian Islands under present conditions, in- 
tended for geographical study. It is pro- 
vided with illustrations, but has no map. 
The series consists in all of four volumes 
already issued, while six appear this year, 
covering Cuba, Esquimaux, Philippines, 
Porto Rico, Africa, and, the present vol- 
ume, the Hawaiian Islands. 99 pp. 12mo. 


Polly’s Secret. By Harriet A. Nash. 
An engrossing tale, showing how a brave 
little New England girl kept a secret. The 
social life described is primitive, and the 
strength, beauty and naturalness of the 
heroine will commend her thoroughly to the 
lovers of the best books for the young. II- 
lustrated. 290 pp. I2mo. 


Pothunters, The. By P. G. Woodhouse. 
An English boys’ book, which opens with 
an athletic meet, in which boys represent- 
ing two English schools meet each other in 
boxing with gloves, ending with a knockout 
on the jaw, putting the other man to sleep. 
From this opening the story runs on through 
the life of the school in all its various 
phases. Illustrated. 272 pp. 12mo. 


Prince Silverwings and Other Fairy 
Tales. By Edith Ogden Harrison. There 
are seven stories in this book, and they are 
told in a singularly direct and unaffected 
manner, with the engaging simplicity that 
is so appreciated by young readers. The 
pictures are reproduced from water-color 
drawings in very delicate tints, and are 
charming both in conception and treatment. 
The type used is a large, elear face, and this 
feature, together with the character of the 
stories, makes the book especially desirable 
for younger children. 123 pp. 8vo. 


Puritan Knight Errant, A. By Edith 
Robinson, author of “A little Puritan Pio- 
neer,” etc. A story for the young of Boston 
in Colonial days. Anne Hutchinson, con- 
demned for heresy and driven out into the 
wilderness, is one of the characters; as are 
also Sir Harry Vane and Governor Win- 
throp. The boy and girl friendship of 
Thomas Savage and Faith Hutchinson de- 
velops into love towards the end of the tale. 
Illustrated by L. J. Bridgman. 280 pp. 
I2mo. 
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Ralph Granger’s Fortune. By William 
Perry Brown. A story of mountain life in 
the Southern Appalachians, turning upon a 
long feud between two families, handed 
down from father to son. The boy hero, 
after he has refused to accept an oppor- 
tunity to carry on the vendetta, seeks Sa- 
vannah and shares the fortunes of the slave- 
ship wanderer. In the end the boy becomes 
a cadet at Annapolis, after displaying great 
courage under difficult circumstances. Illus- 
trated. 305 pp. I2mo. 


Rosy Cloud, The. By George Sand. A 
charming child’s story written by a great 
novelist, translated with simplicity, but with- 
out much sense of style. The subject, a 
little peasant girl and her peasant life, is 
full of subtle suggestion and agreeable de- 
scription. Illustrated. 68 pp. 16mo. 


Sandman, The. His Farm Stories. By 
William J. Hopkins. Stories for very 
young children, intended, as the title sug- 
gests, to be used just as the child is going 
to sleep, telling with great detail the life of 
the American farm, going into the minute 
particulars in which children delight. It is 
to be regretted that the author makes his 
farmer split his fence rails with an axe. A 
man capable of using an axe to split a fence 
rail would use a fork for a screwdriver. 
With fifty illustrations by Ada Clendenin 
Williamson. 217 pp. 12mo. 


Seven Little Sisters, The. By Jane An- 
drews. With an introduction by Louisa P. 
Hopkins. Miss Jane Andrews was a young 
woman of Newburyport, who wrote this 
work in 1861, at the time of the general in- 
troduction of better methods of teaching 
geography which came on in consequence 
of the efforts of Horace Mann, with whom 
Miss Andrews worked as a teacher. The 
“round ball” is the earth, and the “seven 
little sisters” are sketches of the life of the 
seven different races into which man was 
forty years ago considered to be divided. 
The book is still of great interest and re- 
mains one of the best, as it was the first, of 
its class. 1I2I pp. I2mo. 


Sir Marrok. By Allen French. A fairy 
story romance of the Britain of King Ar- 
thur and the Round Table. The hero is a 
knight changed to an animal by a wicked 
witch, and his brave battle with wrong- 
doers, his good deeds, and his final triumph 
make a book unlike any but the “Morte Ar- 
thur,” and for young readers more to be 
commended than Sir Thomas Malory’s 
classic. St. Nicholas Books. Illustrated. 
281 pp. 12mo. 
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Story of the Faerie Queene, The. Edited 
by Dr. Edward Brooks, A. M., author of 
“The Story of the Iliad,” etc. The “Faerie 
Queene,” which, as the author asserts, “is 
one of the greatest poems in English litera- 
ture, has here been rewritten in prose for 
childhood as likely to lead to the develop- 
ment of character. Illustrated. 418 pp. 
I2mo. 


Story of Tristram, The. By Edward 
Brooks, A. M., author of “The Story of the 
Iliad,” etc. The story of “Tristram and 
Isolde” is rewritten here from Sir Thomas 
Malory, archaic expressions being altered 
and the unusual phrases replaced, but sim- 
plicity of speech being throughout pre- 
served. An abstract is made of the story 
upon which Wagner based his opera. The 
story is printed in large type, and is most 
suitable for children as an introduction to 
the Arthurian cycle. Illustrated. 334 pp. 
I2mo. 


Sweetbriar and Thistledown. By James 
Newton Baskett. In a setting of Western 
farm life we find again Shan McBride, the 
hero of “At You-All’s House.” Grown to 
middle age, he and Mrs. McBride receive as 
their guest a young girl, who has broken 
down from over-study. With frontispiece 
by W. F. Stecher. 340 pp. 12mo. 


Sweet P’s. By Julie M. Lippman, au- 
thor of “Miss Wildfire,” etc. Priscilla, who 
has all the gifts wealth can bestow, takes no 
interest in her playthings. This occasions 
deep anxiety on the part of her parents. 
Polly, a little girl of her own age, comes to 
share her home. The intense interest of the 
latter is contagious, and soon Priscilla be- 
comes cheerful, healthy and happy. Illus- 
trated by Ida Waugh. 192 pp. 1I2mo. 


Three Little Marys. By Nora A. Smith. 
A book for children, containing three stories 
about three little girls who all had names 
which in different tongues stand for Mary. 
Mairi was the Scotch lassie, Molly the Eng- 
lish girl, and the Irish heroine was called 
Maureen Bawn, instead of her formal name, 
Mary O’Brien, which indeed was so unfamil- 
iar to her that she did not recognize herself 
under the title when she was announced as 
a prize winner at a flower show. A band of 
gypsy tinkers brings an element of excite- 
ment into the first story; in the second, the 
reader’s sympathies are keenly aroused 
when Molly discovers a foundling boy un- 
der a hedge; and in the third, the successful 
efforts of Maureen and her brother to earn 
money for the purchase of a pig are at once 
droll and touching. With illustrations. 120 
pp. I2mo. 
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Tommy Remington’s Battle. By Bur- 
ton Egbert Stevenson. This is the record 
of a boy’s fight for an education. Born a 
coal miner’s son, Tommy succeeds in over- 
coming all obstacles that keep him from 
college life, and then meets perhaps the 
greatest of his difficulties in the question of 
“College Athletics vs. College. Studies.” St. 
Nicholas Books. Illustrated. 257 pp. 12mo. 


Tom Tad. By William Henry Venable, 
author of “A History of the United States,” 
etc. This is a tale for boys and grown-ups 
and contains a good deal of rollicking hu- 
mor mixed with satire, wit and wisdom. 
Tom’s mental and physical development 
through several years are traced, the while 
he frolicked in the Miami woods. His 
schooling is well described as hodge-podge. 
Dr. Venable’s pungent satire sometimes 
verges on burlesque. The local color is cer- 
tainly abundant and there are many sketches 
of character. Illustrated. 287 pp. 12mo.— 
Philadelphia Press. 


Topsys and Turveys. Double pictures 
which are equally good either end up, pro- 
ducing most amazing transformations and 
most unexpected changes in the effect of the 
picture, altering the entire expression and 
making a new view and picture in a fashion 
altogether unanticipated—a book certain to 
keep a child quiet and interested for hours. 
16mo. Oblong. 


Treasure of the Incas, The. By G. A. 
Henty, author of “With Buller in Natal,” 
etc. In this new “Henty book” the hero is 
taken down to Peru, a map of which is pro- 
vided, and discovers the lost treasures of 
the Incas. Eight illustrations by Wal Paget 
and a map. 340 pp. I2mo. 


Voyage of the Charlemagne, The. By 
William O. Stoddard. This is a boys’ story 
in which a great many things happen. The 
bottom of the s@a is scoured for strange 
monsters by a new sort of electric search- 
light; the ship on which Tom Lane and his 
sister are voyaging with the dear old wizard 
of a professor is caught in a cyclone and a 
waterspout, and encounters a school of 
whales, and finally, to the dismay of all, the 
terrific speed which the electric ship is 
making is suddenly exchanged for a mo- 
tionless calm; they are at the earth’s mag- 
netic centre! These are only a few of the 
episodes. The style is alert, condensed and 
animated. The very air is charged with 
mystery, excitement and discovery, and the 
story throughout is wholesome and instruc- 
tive. Illustrated by J. W. Kennedy. 285 
pp. I2mo. 
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With Kitchener in the Soudan, By G. A. 
Henty, author of “With Roberts to Pre- 
toria,” etc. In this book, which is added to 
the two-score which Mr. Henty has written 
about various phases of British military life, 
the tale opens with the bombardment of 
Alexandria. A chapter or two bring the 
story down to the opening of the last Sou- 
dan campaign by Kitchener, when the 
young boy hero receives an appointment as 
interpreter. He is then carried through the 
entire campaign to the completion of the 
conquest of the Soudan, accompanied by 
maps of the operations. A line of romance 
is carried through the story, which possesses 
the merits and demerits of the author’s 
work, being closely studied from the facts, 
but giving in his romantic view a false 
impression of the life of the soldier, which 
is very far from being made up of excit- 
ing and adventurous incidents. With ten 
illustrations by William Rainey and three 
maps. 380 pp. I2mo. 


With the British Legion. By G. A. 
Henty, author of “With Roberts to Pre- 
toria,” etc. During the Carlist war a bri- 
gade of English were raised and taken to 
Spain, where they did most of the serious 
fighting under Sir Delacey Evans. This his- 
torical romance follows the fortunes of a 
boy through this war, weaving in many ac- 
tual historical incidents after Mr. Henty’s 
usual method. With ten full-page illustra- 
tions by Wal Paget. 367 pp. 12mo. 


With Washington at Valley Forge. By 
W. Bert Foster, author of “The Lost Gal- 
leon,” etc. The hero is an enthusiastic pa- 
triot. He soon enlists his services with 
his country, and performs many heroic 
deeds in the capacity of a courier in the bat- 
tle of Brandywine, and at the Paoli mas- 
sacre. Much of the interest centers about 
Valley Forge and the hardships which the 
struggling American army endured during 
that memorable winter. Illustrated. 369 
pp. I2mo. 


World Before Him, The. By Horatio 
Alger, Jr., author of “The Odds Against 
Him,” etc. The hero, who has been led to 
expect a comfortable income, is suddenly 
thrown upon his own resources through the 
scheming villainy of his stepfather. He is 
confronted with many difficulties, but by 
perseverance, courtesy and good, hard com- 
mon sense, works his way steadily upward. 
Illustrated. 383 pp. 12mo. 


Wyndham Girls, The. By Marion Ames 
Taggart. Young girls used to a life of 
luxury and extravagance suddenly become 
greatly reduced in circumstances and set to 
make a home and a living—such is the 
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theme of Miss Taggart’s story of city life. 
There is reality in the book, but there is 
also the fascinating touch of romantic fic- 
tion, and the girlsk—the Wyndham girls— 
are charming, bright, humorous and plucky. 
With illustrations by C. M. Relyea. 303 pp. 
12mo. 


Young Shipbuilder, The. By Sophie 
Swett, author of “A Cape Cod Boy,” ete. 
A boys’ story of New England life, one 
of sixteen by this author. In this one a 
young fellow left on his own resources is 
saved from bankruptcy in conducting fam- 
ily business by some lucky orders for 
yachts. Illustrated. 354 pp. I2mo. 
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Tasty Dishes. These “tested receipts” 
are arranged in groups—soup, fish, meat, 
poultry, puddings and sweets—an_ in- 
ordinate share—cakes and odds and ends, 
by which is meant salads, special pre- 
serves, etc. It is characteristic of the 
work that its only salad is with toma- 
toes and contains mustard. The receipts 
follow old formulae, and instead of being 
accurate statements of the ingredients need- 
ed deal simply in pinches, lumps, spoonfuls 
and a given number of eggs or potatoes, 
without reference to their varying size. The 
receipts are for the most part dated from 
the earlier cooking of the last century. 182 
pp. I2mo. 
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Atala. By Anna Olcott Commelin, au- 
thor of “Of Such is the Kingdom,” etc. 
This is a poetic dramatization of the work 
of Chautabriand with other original poems. 
There is nothing very distinctive about any 
of them, many being little better than dog- 
gerel. 76 pp. 12mo. 


New Hamlet, The. By William Hawley 
Smith and The Smith Family, Farmers. 
The good taste of this is questionable. 
Whether it be right to mutilate the art of so 
revered a poet as Shakespeare is a prob- 
lem to solve. Mr. Hawley Smith feels no 
compunction. He marries Hamlet to Juliet 
and has Romeo make love to Ophelia with- 
out a tremor. The thing is grotesque. It 
will strike some as funny, others as a thing 
to be rejected and scorned. 62 pp. 12mo. 
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in Guiana, Rosamond and a 
Christmas Masque. By Barrett Wendell. 
Professor Wendell’s new book contains 
three essays in dramatic verse, made in the 
Elizabethan manner. “Raleigh in Guiana” 
is based on Raleigh’s works and on the lives 
of him by Oldys and Birch. “Rosamond,” 
which is based on a ballad in Percy’s 
“Reliques,” deals with the old story of Fair 
Rosamond’s death at Woodstock. “The 
Christmas Masque,” with which the vol- 
ume concludes, is a legendary story, com- 
posed for performance last Christmas Eve. 
I4I pp. I2mo. 


Raleigh 


Shakespeare’s As You Like It. Edited, 
with introduction and notes, by Charles 
Robert Gaston. An attempt is made in this 
edition, the author says in the preface, to 
avoid either extreme of a school edition— 
the attempt on one side to stimulate a high 
school pupil to enter into the soul of a great 
drama, and on the other to urge him to 
grub his way into details and learn the 
exact meaning, etymologically, of every 
work. In the notes to each scene there are 
not only references to the character but 
lists of words which the student is urged to 
look up in the dictionary. “The Stage in 
Shakespeare’s Time,” “Lodge’s Rosalynde,” 
“Subjects for Composition,” “Questions on 
the Play” and a Bibliography, precede the 
text, which is printed in fair type. With 
frontispiece. 187 pp. Indexed. 32mo. 
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Advanced First Reader. By Ellen M. 
Cyr. This book aims to supply not only 
material for supplementay reading, but also 
to cultivate in little children an appreciation 
of some of the world’s best paintings. The 
reading matter is closely related to the pic- 
tures. The author has endeavored not only 
to interpret the artist’s conception wherever 
it comes within the grasp of the child’s 
mind, but also to lead him to observe the 
detail, to admire the beauty, and together 
what he can comprehend of the underlying 
thought. Art Series. 100 pp. I2mo. 


Colonial Children. Selected and anno- 
tated by Albert B. Hart. With the collab- 
oration of Blanche E. Hazard. These 
“Source Readers” are carefully edited from 
original records, beginning with an account 
by Hauk Erlandsson of the Viking trip to 
the New World about 1000 A..D. This is 
succeeded by extracts from Columbus’ let- 
ter describing his discovery. After several 
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similar passages from Spanish chronicle, 
there follow brief extracts from American 
colonial authors. The volume ends with a 
series of extracts intended to show school 
life. The book is intended for fifth or sixth 
grade children, and while much of it offers 
some difficulties to children of this age, 
careful editing has rendered the expression 
simple and the lesson clear and easy. It is 
expected that after reading this book pupils 
will find their study of American history 
begins with a background of information. 
Illustrated. 233 pp. 1I2mo. 


Commercial Correspondence. Compiled 
and edited by Carolyn H. Locke. The col- 
lection comprises examples of the corre- 
spondence employed in general office work; 
stocks and bonds; law; architecture; rail- 
road affairs; coal and ore mining and ship- 
ping; iron and steel; lumber; grocers’ sup- 
plies; type, stationery and publishing inter- 
ests; mechanical apparatus; electricity, etc. 
IIQ pp. I2mo. 


Early American Orations. 1760-1824. 
Edited, with an introduction and notes, by 
Louie R. Heller. These “Early American 
Orations” extend from James Otis, 1761, to 
Henry Clay in 1824. Of the orators select- 
ed, eight are from New England. A list of 
books for reference precedes a chronologi- 
cal table, giving the events in European and 
American history occupying the period of 
these orations, nearly all of which are fa- 
miliar. 199 pp. 18mo. 


English History Told by English Poets. 
Compiled by Katherine L. Bates and Kath- 
erine Coman. Beginning with a passage 
from “Cymbeline” by Shakespeare and com- 
ing down to William Morris and James 
Lincoln, selections of English verse are 
here arranged so as to extend to the range 
of British history, each being preceded by 
a brief prose account of the historical cir- 
cumstance on which the poem is based. The 
great figures of English verse are all repre- 
sented, but there are in the selections a 
number of lesser names, as is inevitable in 
a collection of this character. 452 pp. I2mo. 


Handbook of Best Readings. Selected 
and edited by S. H. Clark, author of “Prac- 
tical Public Speaking,” etc. These are se- 
lected readings, some from popular novel- 
ists and some from standard writers. The 
idea is to furnish good literature for pub- 
lic reading, and the work fulfills its pur- 
poses. 549 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Mental Arithmetic. By I. C. McNeill. 
This arithmetic is based upon sound peda- 
gogic principles, and proceeds along sound 
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pedagogic lines. The problems it contains 
have been especially prepared to illustrate 
and call forth ideas. The development of 
each section prepares the pupil for the next. 
No unnaturally and unnecessarily complex 
problems have been included, though those 
given are of gradually increasing difficulty 
as the work progresses. I4I pp. I2mo. 


Story of Euclid, The. By W. B. Frank- 
land, M. A. A history of the study of 
Euclid, written for the English college 
student, bringing the subject down to the 
period of the non-Euclidian geometry de- 
vised by N. J. Lobachewski at the opening 
of the last century. With illustrations. 173 
pp. Indexed. 32mo. 


Toward the Rising Sun. Sketch of Life 
in Eastern Land. One of a series of geo- 
graphic readers of which the present in- 
cludes India, China, Japan and Corea. The 
two which precede it are “The Wide 
World” and “Northern Europe.” They are 
selected from a series of articles which have 
appeared in The Youth’s Companion, all 
by persons of authority or experience in the 
field of which they write. Simply written, 
illustrated, the essays give an entertaining 
and accurate impression of sundry phases 
of life in Eastern Asia. 134 pp. I2mo. 


Traveler Tales of the Pan-American 
Countries. By Hezekiah Butterworth. 
This book is the third of the series of the 
“Traveller Tales.” The author has made 
several journeys to South America, and has 
more than once crossed the Andes. He 
has also visited Panama, and studied on the 
spot the vexed problem of an isthmian 
canal. The book illustrates the manners 
and customs of the native populations, the 
Inca traditions, the Indian tales, and the 
exciting narratives of animal life in the 
forests. Illustrated. 287 pp. 12mo. 


Virgil’s Aeneid. With an introduction, 
notes and vocabulary. By Henry S. Frieze. 
For many years Frieze’s Virgil has been a 
Standard, and widely used in the leading 
schools. In the present edition such alter- 
ations and additions have been made as 
would probably have suggested themselves 
to Dr. Frieze himself. The notes have been 
thoroughly and critically revised in the light 
of modern Virgilian exegesis. References 
are also included to the leading grammars. 
Revised by Walter Dennison. Illustrated. 
I2mo. 


Word Coinage. By Leon Mead. Mr. 
Mead argues that the English language 
must grow, and insists, with Prof. Brander 
Matthews, that “only a dead language can 
get along without neologisms,” but his book 
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has no startling radical tendency, and he 
views the whole subject of newly coined 
words sanely. While he points out that 
all that might be said on this fruitful and 
important subject could not be compressed 
within the limits of a small volume, he man- 
ages to give a very good measure of fact, 
fancy and opinion relating to the growth 
of English words. 267 pp. Indexed. 18mo. 
—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


Worth of Words, The. By Dr. Racy 
Husted Bell. With an introduction by Dr. 
William Colby Cooper. The three parts of 
this work give first misused words arrang- 
ed alphabetically; second, vulgarisms; 
third, every-day errors and slang. An ex- 
ample from some author follows almost 
everyone of the words cited, and special 
space is given to “shall” and “will.” 261 
pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
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Aunt Abby’s Neighbors. By Annie 
Trumbull Slosson. 170 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 160. 


Christmas Greeting, A. By Marie Cor- 
elli. A reprint of a group of essays which 
appeared in 1901. The book includes a 
coronation ode, an essay on Alexandra, sev- 
eral poems, Miss Corelli's religious views, 
her political opinions, and her dislike of 
much in modern life. 340 pp. 12mo. 


Defendant, The. By G. K. Chesterton, 
author of “The Wild Knight,” etc. The 
author, an English essayist, has brought 
together a bundle of amusing papers. He 
is an optimist and holds that the world is 
in permanent danger of being misjudged. 
He says: “Things that are bad are not 
called good by any people who experience 
them; but things that are good are called 
bad by the universal verdict of humanity.” 
He maintains that this universal verdict is 
founded upon failure to recognize the prin- 
ciple of relativity. All things are good in 
his estimation, but some things are not as 
good as others of the same kind. Conse- 
quently he writes in defense of “penny 
dreadfuls,” rash vows, skeletons, publicity, 
nonsense, planets, china shepherdesses, use- 
ful information, heraldry, ugly things, farce, 
humility, slang, baby worship, detective 
stories and patriotism. 131 pp. I2mo. 


East of To-day and To-morrow, The. 
By Henry Codman Potter, D. D. Contains 
six essays, some of which have appeared in 
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periodicals, upon China, the Philippines, 
Japan, India and the Hawaiian Islands, re- 
sults of a brief trip around the world taken 
by the author in 1899. The essays show 
much keen personal observation, modified 
and limited by the brevity of the visit and 
the usual assumption that there is some 
magic in being at a particular place, whether 
one has special knowledge to profit by it or 
not. I90 pp. I2mo. 


Essays and Letters of Montaigne. 
Edited by W. Carew Hazlitt. A new edi- 
tion of Montaigne in Charles Cotton’s trans- 
lation, edited by Edward Carew Hazlitt, 
whose father published his first edition of 
the essays in the translation of Cotton and 
Coste in 1842. The present issue first ap- 
peared in 1877. It has been repeatedly re- 
printed since, and the edition which now 
appears is an amended reprint of the three 
volume translation produced thirty-five 
years ago. ‘The edition translates quota- 
tions, furnishes notes, and appears in four 
volumes of the “library” order. 8vo. 


Horae Solitairae. By Edward Thomas. 
Essays on the literary aspect of various 
scenes and subjects, together with studies 
of English history. All the essays except 
the first have appeared in The Atlantic 
Monthly, The Spectator, Country Life, etc., 
and similar periodicals, most of the papers 
being of the sort which in English weeklies 
are known as “middles.” 186 pp. 18mo. 


Hours With German Classics. By 
Frederic H. Hedge. A new edition of es- 
says issued in 1886 containing the sub- 
stance of lectures by the author, delivered 
in his capacity as professor of German 
history at Cambridge. They survey the field 
from the early monuments to Heine, in 
twelve lectures. 528 pp. I2mo. 


Life and Nature at the English Lakes. 
By the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley. Essays on 
the lake region of North England, with 
touches about its literary life, one essay 
being devoted to the Southeys and descrip- 
tions of nature, folk customs, the moun- 
tains, the valleys and sheep clipping, which 
closes the volume. Illustrated. 270 pp. 
I2mo. 


Life Secrets. By Henry Foster, M. D. 
Compiled and arranged by Theodora Crosby 
Bliss. In this book are gathered from 
Dr. Foster’s Bible Class Studies and Chapel 
Talks, the results of a half century of close 
contact with his fellow men. Believing 
as he did that the spiritual nature should 
dominate the physical, he lived and taught 
a practical Christianity. There is down- 
right common sense, an application of 
spiritual truths to the every-day needs of 
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man, which cannot but stimulate the reader 
to new zeal and courage. With frontis- 
piece. 241 pp. I2mo. 


Literature and Dogma. 
Arnold. With frontispiece. 330 pp. 16mo. 


Lost Wedding Ring, The. By Cortland 
Myers, D. D. Nine helpful talks discussing 
the entire subject of marriage. The book 
aims to show husbands and wives the way 
to lasting happiness in married life. 181 
pp. 1I2mo. 


By Matthew 


Mind, Power and Privileges. By Albert 
B. Olston. The author has sought to keep 
his language within the comprehension of 
the laity, and to define the provinces of the 
mind. In every chapter and page of his 
work he seeks to build his reader into a 
stronger individuality by revealing to him 
the laws of his being and his powerful la- 
tent possibilities. 406 pp. Indexed. t12mo. 


Personal Idealism. Edited by Henry 
Sturt. This is a collection of philosophical 
essays by eight members of the University 
of Oxford. The volume originated in the 
conversations and discussions of a number 
of friends in the Oxford Philosophical So- 
ciety. The essays are of much interest and 
some importance and will be found of use 
to students of philosophy. 390 pp. 12mo. 


Remembered Days. By James B. Ken- 
yon. A volume of essays published by an 
author who has issued several volumes of 
verse. The essays begin on a “Trout Book,” 
“Island Camp,” “Shore Dinner,” “Wild 
Ducks” and other aspects of outdoor life, 
with a love story at the end. 239 pp. 1I2mo. 


Roadmender, The. By Michael Fair- 
less. The essays in this book appeared in 
The Pilot, and the writer of them is dead; 
this is the only previous knowledge that we 
bring to the reading of them. One would be 
glad to know more. Professing to be a 
roadmender, or stone-breaker by the way- 
side, Michael Fairless gives his thoughts 
of God and man and nature. They are 
thoughts of a singular gentleness and white- 
ness, and bring back, shall we say, the corn- 
fields of the Bible. The stories that lend 
them life and humor are of the simplest 
kind, though some of them go deep; yet 
the book is saved from anything like small- 
ness or goody-goodiness by the writer’s 
serene and varied culture. His attitude to 
all created things is Cowper’s “My Father 
Made Them All,” but he loves to people 
an English country-side with the rural gods 
and nymphs of ancient Greece. 158 pp. 
12mo.—London Academy and Literature. 


Seen by The Spectator. These charm- 
ing essays, in which appears much of Mr. 
Hamilton Wright Mabie’s touch, describe 
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many aspects of American life, Virginia 
Springs, Johns Hopkins, Berea College, Ox- 
ford, San Francisco. The volume is full of 
neat aphorisms on American life, as, “Let 
me write the woman’s page for a nation, 
and I care not who endows its women’s col- 
leges.” 262 pp. I2mo. 


Spiritual Outlook, The. By Willard C. 
Selleck. A thoughtful contribution to the 
religious thought of our age, with clearness 
of statement and judicial treatment. Much 
in the work, although it may provoke dis- 
cussion, will prove interesting to those who 
are studying the spiritual life and progress 
of to-day. The author is fair towards all 
forms of spiritual life, and there is no de- 
nomination which will not find helpful sug- 
gestions in the work. 349 pp. 16mo. 


Summits of Success. By James Burn- 
ley, author of “The Romance of Inven- 
tion,” etc. A book modelled somewhat on 
the line of “Self-Help,” which takes up 
various forms of modern success in inven- 
tion, in the iron trade, in ship-building, in 
railway construction and management, in 
woolen mills, in publishing, bringing the 
story down to Mr. Harmsworth and Mr. 
Pearson, in gold mines, oil, brewery, coal, 
banking and some of the professions. Pe- 
cuniary fortune is accepted throughout the 
volume as the test and measure of success. 
423 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo. 


Under the Trees. By Hamilton Wright 
Mabie. Mr. Mabie’s delicate stories and 
essays are like pieces of rare china. We 
cannot touch them without experiencing a 
reverence, such as we should feel for one 
we love deeply and constantly. They are 
the kind of books with which we wish to 
fill our lives. Illustrated and decorated by 
C. L. Hinton, 165 pp. 12mo. 


Walden. By Henry David Thoreau. 
This book, the most popular of Thoreau’s 
works, is now presented in a single volume, 
which contains thirty photogravures illus- 
trating the favorite haunts of the author, 
his walks, the Pond, the wood paths. It 
has also an introduction by Bradford Tor- 
rey, who is himself a naturalist of reputa- 
tion, and whose comments on Thoreau’s 
hermit life beside Walden Pond will be 
found illuminating. 514 pp. I2mo. 
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Development and Evolution. By James 
M. Baldwin. This new work by Prof. Bald- 
win is the third volume in his series on 
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Genetic Science and carries the discussion 
into the field of general biology, dealing 
especially with the psychological factors in- 
volved. Prof. Baldwin’s view of the rela- 
tion between individual development and the 
evolution of species, as embodied in his 
widely accepted theory of organic selection, 
is presented, on the basis of his papers on 
the subject now included in this volume. 
He aims in this book to present consider- 
ations which arise from including mind and 
body together in the theory of evolution, 
and which leads to modifications of the 
current Lamarckian and Darwinian theor- 
ies. 395 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
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Aladdin O’Brien. By Gouveneur Morris. 
This is an old story of two men in love with 
the same girl. The climax occurs during a 
famous battle of the civil war—an intense, 
moving and highly novel situation. The 
captivating little spitfire of a rebel lass who 
comes to taunt and remains to nurse the 
wounded Aladdin; and the three colossal 
brothers of the heroine—somehow suggest- 
ive of the trio in “Trilby,” because of their 
light-hearted recklessness—are characters 
that are real creations, to whom the reader 
will warm from the first. 298 pp. 12mo. 


American Diary of a Japanese Girl, An. 
By Miss Morning Glory. Illustrated. 261 
pp. 8vo. 

See review, page 174. 


Banner of Blue, The. By S. R. Crockett, 
author of “The Stickit Minister,” etc. 421 
pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 140. 


Bayard’s Courier. By B. K. Benson. 
Adventure, mystery, incident in war and in 
love, are blended with the events of the 
early sixties, the whole developing into a 
situation as novel in fiction as it is enter- 
taining. The action of the story keeps pace 
with the movements of the cavalry of Vir- 
ginia, from Bull Run to the opening of the 
Gettysburg campaign, the story illustrating 
the experience of a man in the ranks, while 
there develops throughout an absorbing love 
story, which culminates towards the end 
of the book. Illustrated. 402 pp. 12mo. 


Beautiful Mrs. Moulton, The. By Na- 
thaniel Stephenson, author of “They That 
Took the Sword.” This story depicts a 
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type of successful American business man, 
and the social evolution of his beautiful and 
ambitious wife, the heroine of the story. 
Apart from the interest of the novel Mr. 
Stephenson has a method of handling his 
characters which has been not undeservedly 
likened to that of Thackeray. He shows 
a markedly philosophical bent, and a goodly 
distribution of epigram is found through- 
out his pages. With frontispiece. 326 pp. 
12mo.—Philadelphia Press. 


Bob. The story of our mocking bird. 
By Sidney Lanier. Sidney Lanier published 
during his life a most interesting essay on 
a mocking bird, which now appears, printed 
in ink with a green border, illustrated by 
colored photographs taken from life of 
mocking birds, and closing with Lanier’s 
poem on the bird. It is edited by his son, 
Charles Day Lanier. New editions. 64 pp. 
12mo. 


Bridge of the Gods, The. By F. H. 
Balch. This is an Indian tragedy. Cecil 
Grey is the missionary of two hundred 
years ago. Having lost his wife, and dis- 
contented with the hard ways of the Puri- 
tans, Grey leaves the New England colony 
and plunges into the wilds of the remotest 
West. He meets Wallulah, a daughter of 
the mighty chieftain Multnomah, and Grey 
learns to love the half-breed Indian girl. 
Finally Wallulah dies and Grey is killed. 
The manners and customs of the Indians 
are particularly dwelt on. The author inti- 
mates that the attempts made by Grey to 
make Christians out of the Indians bore 
fruit, for the “Shoshone renegade, who 
plotted Cecil’s death, became a Christian, 
found his way with a few followers to the 
Flatheads, and settled among the tribes * 
* * The Shoshone lived and died among 
them, but from generation to generation 
the tradition of the white man’s god was 
handed down, till in 1832 four Flatheads 
were sent by their tribe to St. Louis to ask 
that teachers be given them to tell them 
about God * * * and from the move- 
ment then inaugurated have since sprung all 
the missions to the Indians in the West.” 
Seventh edition. Illustrated. 280 pp. 12mo. 
—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


Bulwer’s Historical Romances. No one 
would object to owning this neat set of 
Lord Bulwer’s four great historical novels. 
“The Last Days of Pompeii” is a treasure 
in itself; the rest enhance the value. It is 
a collection fine enough to grace any book- 
case and its recommendation is that it is 
inexpensive. Illustrated. 6 vols. 12mo. 


By Order of the Prophet. By Alfred H. 
Henry. This book tells of intrigue, of sub- 
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tle proselyting, of defiance of the law of the 
land, of the necessary interference of mili- 
tary authority, all centered around the life- 
story of a sweet, cultured, young English 
woman who has faithfully followed the love 
of her heart only to fall under the blight of 
the prophet commanding plural marriage. 
True to history, founded upon actual inci- 
dent, forceful in the telling and strong in the 
depiction of character, this book is a worthy 
contribution to the literature of the making 
of the West. Illustrated by E. S. Paxson. 
402 pp. I2mo. 


By the Stage Door. By Ada Patterson 
and Victory Bateman. Stories of stage life 
written by those familiar with its conditions. 
The volume opens with a tale in which Au- 
gustin Daly is the evident original of the 
manager introduced. The work of an ac- 
tress, of the leading lady, life in a school 
of acting, the understudy and managers, 
who are treated throughout as the natural 
enemy of actors, constitute the subjects, not 
written with much skill, but with close 
acquaintance with the subject. 217 pp. 
I2mo. 


Captain Macklin. By Richard Harding 
Davis. Illustrated by Walter Appleton 
Clark. 329 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 144. 


Captive of the Roman Eagles, A. By 
Felix Dahn. Translated from the German 
by Mary J. Safford. 434 pp. 12mo. 

See review, page 146. 


Children of the Frost. By Jack London. 
The “Children of the Frost” are the dwellers 
in the far North, Eskimos and Alaskans, 
primitive folk all of them with primitive 
passions. The stories are strongly con- 
ceived, virile and real. Hitherto stories of 
these regions have been told from the point 
of view of the white man, the intruder, and 
these stories derive great interest from the 
fact that they are all told from the point 
of view of the Alaskan, Indian or the 
Esquimaux. Illustrated by Raphael M. 
Reay. 261 pp. I2mo. 


Chinese Quaker, A. By Nellie Blessing- 
Eyster. A novel of Chinese life in Cali- 
fornia founded upon a Chinese boy of ten, 
who was rescued some thirty years ago and 
educated. This novel is intended both to 
illustrate the possibility of educating young 
Chinamen and the condition the women 
held, in the loathsome slavery in San Fran- 
cisco. The novel is a combination of fact 
and fiction, various persons like John Rus- 
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sell Young appearing in their own name, 
while the letters of the Chinese hero and 
Mr. Whittier, who was interested in his 
education, are given as they were written, 
under their own names. The work is in 
short a cross between a biography, a novel 
and the condition of the Chinese emigrant 
in San Francisco. Illustrated. 377 pp. 
I2mo. 


Come With Me Into Babylon. By Jo- 
siah M. Ward and W. B. Gilbert. This is a 
story of the time of Nebuchadnezzar and 
the last days of Nineveh. The authors give 
us not a glimpse, but a picture of the 
lives of the Babylonians, whose name has 
come to be a synonym for luxury and wan- 
tonness. Those were heroic days really, 
when the greatest nations of that remote 
antiquity, the Babylonians, Medes, Lydians 
and Egyptians met over the carcass of As- 
syria and engaged in that fierce struggle for 
the mastery of the world. There is a ro- 
mantic love story running. through the 
book. Illustrated. 439 pp. 12mo. 


Condensed Novels. Second series. New 
burlesques. By Bret Harte. Burlesques of 
present-day authors. Under the happily 
conceived title of “Rupert the Resembler,” 
the writer travesties Anthony Hope’s “Ru- 
pert of Hentzau;” in “Golly and the Chris- 
tian” he ridicules Hall Caine’s “Christian ;” 
and in “Dan’l Borem” he has a sly laugh at 
“David Harum.” Kipling also comes in for 
some amusing parodying in “Stories 
Three;” Stevenson is the victim of the 
satirist in “John Longbowe;” and “The 
Stolen Cigar Case” takes off Conan Doyle’s 
“Sherlock Holmes” very neatly. 236 pp. 
16mo.—Publishers’ Weekly. 


Conquest of Charlotte. The. By David 
S. Meldrum, author of “Holland and the 
Hollanders,” etc. The leading personage in 
this book is Rab Cuick. Rab is musical and 
eccentric, and in the little Scotch town 
where he lives he is rather feared than ad- 
mired. He falls in love with Charlotte, and 
as the girl goes along the seabeach, having 
taken off her Sunday shoes, she gets fright- 
ened, for she sees two unknown men. She 
runs away and drops one of her shoes. “The 
cast shoe was the pivot of all their for- 
tunes.” Rab in duty bound goes to the 
beach, and hunts for Charlotte’s shoe. 
There has been much smuggling of late 
at St. Brise, and the excise men are on 
the watch. Rab, who is not above suspicion, 
is arrested. Before the court he defends 
himself in an able manner. Then Rab and 
Charlotte are married. Then a second Char- 
lotte enters the scene; she is the daughter 
of Rab and Charlotte first. Now follow 
the adventures of the younger Charlotte, 


who finds an ardent admirer. The under- 
standing of the story may present some dif- 
ficulties, unless the reader is of the perse- 
vering kind. Interspersed with the action 
of the romance are many side episodes hav- 
ing to do with local elections. 480 pp. I2mo, 
—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


Cry of the Two-Thirds, The. By Mrs. 
Graham Clark. A temperance story, which 
opens in the first days of the Ohio crusade. 
In it a young man, a clerk in a large es- 
tablishment, who was unable to control his 
appetite, is carried through successive stages 
of the drink habit. This book is crowded 
with characters, each of whom bears some 
relation to this particular evil, the “Two- 
Thirds” being those who are unable to with- 
stand the use of the stimulants. With 
frontispiece. 678 pp. 1I2mo. 


Daughter of the Sea, The. By Amy Le 
Feuvre, author of “Heather’s Mistress,” 
etc. Una Carteret was a strong, vigorous 
young woman who had grown up alone on 
a rock-bound coast of England, save for the 
presence of certain fisher-folk with whom 
she associated. Her guardian was gone to 
foreign parts, and she had been suffered 
to live and thrive very much as the sea- 
gulls, and with almost as little restriction. 
Her guardian suddenly returned and mar- 
ried her to a man whom she scarcely knew. 
And the fishing village near the cliff-house 
where she dwelt became interested in a mys- 
terious life-saving station which, for long, 
was attributed to supernatural powers. How 
Una brought the fishers to a realization of 
their best selves and the needs of human- 
ity; and how, in so doing, she discovered 
her own mistakes and strove to add to the 
quality of service those of trust and love, 
form the themes of this novel. Illustrated. 


369 pp. I2mo. 


Diary of a Saint, The. By Arlo Bates. 
This novel gives the story of one year in 
the life of Ruth Privet, a New England 
girl. It was a very eventful year, crowded 
with experiences and impressions. At the 
beginning Ruth was engaged to the man 
who had been brought up with her and edu- 
cated by her father. At the end of the 
year she had established her right to the 
title of Saint, by her self-sacrifice and moral 
fineness, and gncidentally had spread a 
sweet influence in the community. The 
central thought of the book is that saint- 
ship is a matter rather of conduct than 
theory; is ethical rather than religious. 310 
pp. iI2mo. 


Daughter of an Egyptian King, The. 
Translated from the German of Georg 
Ebers, author of “Uarda,” etc. By Henry 
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Reed. This book has the power of imag- 
ination and information which mark Eber’s 
writings generally, and beside these a qual- 
ity of sentiment that charm every reader 
of romance. There is renewed interest in 
Ebers’ novels just now, and those who wish 
to read him at his best will turn to the 
story which in the German bore title “An 
Egyptian Princess,” while those who make 
his acquaintance here for the first time 
realize that not even their favorite among 
the popular novelists of to-day possesses a 
larger gift for entertainment. 368 pp. I2mo. 


Doctor Bryson. By Frank H. Spearman. 
A novel of Chicago life with interest cen- 
tering in a famous young oculist. The love 
of Dr. Bryson for the mother of a little 
girl upon whom he had successfully oper- 
ated becomes the motive of the story. 308 
pp. I2mo. 


Donovan Pasha and Some People of 
Egypt. By Gilbert Parker. Fifteen dra- 
matic stories of Egyptian life and character. 
With frontispiece. 392 pp. I2mo. 


Downrenter’s Son, A. By Ruth Hall. 
This book deals with a little-known eddy in 
the stream of New York history—the 
strange attempt to abolish rents about sixty 
years ago. The political struggle involved 
is presented through the medium of a few 
striking characters, whose dialogue is very 
well managed. ‘There are two scenes of 
marked dramatic power, one where a man 
is about to be tarred and feathered, and 
another in which “Old Hagar” defies the 
officers of the law. 304 pp. 12mo.—Phila- 
delphia Press. 


Eagle Blood. By James Creelman, au- 
thor of “On the Great Highway.” Illus- 
trated by Rose Cecil O’Neill. 470 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page I5I. 


Earth and the Fullness Thereof, The. 
By Peter Rosseger. Authorized translation 
by Frances E. Skinner. 307 pp. 1I2mo 
See review, page 157. 


Edges. By Alice Woods. With illus- 
trations by the author. 207 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 166. 


First Christmas, The. From “Ben Hur,” 
by Lew Wallace. This bodk is illustrated 
from drawings by William Martin Johnson 
and marginal decorations printed in tint, to- 
gether with four full-page pictures repro- 
duced from famous paintings by Murille, 
Raphael, Ludwig Knaust and N. Barabine. 
In the preface General Lew Wallace re- 
peats the familiar anecdote of his conver- 
sation with Colonel Ingersoll, in 1876. which 
inspired him to make a study of the founda- 


tions of the Christian religion and resulted 
finally in his writing “Ben Hur.’ New edi- 
tion. 109 pp. I2mo. 


Flag on the Hilltop, The. By Mary 
Tracey Earle. This is the story of a South- 
ern boy who is placed under the care of a 
Northern uncle during the Civil War. This 
uncle, a country doctor, lives in a Copper- 
head community of Southern Illinois, a re- 
gion dominated by Confederate sympa- 
thizers called “The Knights of the Golden 
Circle.” In defiance of his neighbors, the 
doctor flies a Union flag at the top of his 
tallest tree on a hill, where it can be seen 
for twenty miles around. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the boy’s loyalty to his uncle 
and his loyalty to the South bring about 
events which provide the action of the story. 
Illustrated. 125 pp. 1I2mo. 


Fool’s Gold. By Annie Raymond Still- 
man. A romance in which plot and action 
yield a large tribute to the strong purpose 
of the book. This is a story of conflict be- 
tween duty and supposed self-interest, and 
constantly the values of selfishness and self- 
ness are opposed. The situations are in- 
tense, but never unreal or strained. The 
title is most apt, being drawn from an early 
incident in the book, where a mining inter- 
est occupies the centre of interest, but 
throughout the entire story the value of 
Gold, whether applied to character or to the 
precious metal, is contrasted with “Fool’s 
Gold,” the clever counterfeit of the King 
of Minerals, or in the realm of morals, the 
hypocrite. 324 pp. I2mo. 


Founding of Fortunes, The. By Jane 
Barlow. The scene of this story is laid 
mainly on the west coast of Ireland. One 
of the fortunes founded is that of Timothy 
Vittie, a young peasant, who, having dis- 
honestly obtained a sum of money, subse- 
quently amassed great wealth as a mer- 
chant. Another is that of Port Maguire, a 
very poor fishing hamlet, for the benefit of 
whose inhabitants Ulick Hanmer proposed 
to purchase a large tract of grass land. He 
met with much opposition, culminating in 
an attempt to imprison him in a private 
lunatic asylum. The story ends happily, 
and the characters are drawn with all Miss 
Barlow’s skill. 348 pp. 12mo. 


Francezka. By Molly Elliot Seawell. 
Illustrated by Harrison Fisher. 466 pp. 12 
mo. 

See review, page 149. 


Fuel of Fire. By Ellen Thornycroft 
Fowler, author of “Concerning Isabel Car- 
naby,” etc. With illustrations. 386 pp. 
12mo. 

See review, page 155. 
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Gabriel Tolliver. By Joel Chandler 
Harris, author of “Uncle Remus,” etc. This 
is a novel of Reconstruction in the South. 
It is the picture of those disheartening days 
following the war, when the Southern States 
seemed likely to sink into anarchy through 
the corruption of the carpet-baggers. In 
the midst of such conditions, and the quaint, 
unprogressive life of the little Georgia com- 
munity, Shady Dale, a beautiful study of 
boy and girl love is developed and carried 
to a happy conclusion after exciting adven- 
tures on the part of the hero, who is falsely 
accused of the murder of a government 
agent engaged in inciting the negro popula- 
tion to violence against the whites. 448 pp. 
12mo. 


Garden of Lies, The. By Justus Miles 
Forman. ‘This is a romantic story of love 
and adventure in modern Paris, with a 
young American girl as the heroine. There 
is a medley of plot and intrigue, jealousy 
and idyllic love, and some clash of swords. 
With frontispiece by William J. Hulbert. 
331 pp. I2mo. 


Heart of the Doctor, The. By Mabel G. 
Foster. A love story, the hero of which is 
a young doctor serving as interne in the dis- 
pensary among the Italians; the heroine— 
who proves to be heroine in no mere com- 
plimentary sense—is the daughter of an old 
Boston family. Circumstances conspire 
against their happiness, but the young doc- 
tor is made of sterling stuff, and has oppor- 
tunity to show heroism and devotion in un- 
usual ways. With frontispiece. 255 pp. 
I2mo. 


Herr Doctor, The. By Robert Mac- 
Donald, author of “A Princess and a Wom- 
an,” etc. Two Americans, Miss Baldwin, a 
Christian Scientist, and her niece Elizabeth 
are traveling in Germany. On a walking 
tour, the elder lady is seized with what the 
younger describes as an attack of rheu- 
matism, but which the victim considers to 
be “merely mortal thought.” This brings 
the Herr Doctor upon the scene, and though 
Miss Baldwin resents his “farcical efforts to 
cure a delusion,” the doctor works wonders, 
and ends up by capturing the niece’s heart 
and transforming himself into a noble Graf. 
The little story is well and wittily told. Il- 
lustrations by W. E. Mears. 138 pp. 16mo.— 
Pittsburg Gazette. 


Hole in the Wall, The. By Arthur Mor- 
rison, author of “Tales of Mean Streets,” 
etc. Mr. Morrison has hardly succeeded in 
this story as we expect Mr. Morrison to 
succeed. The book is nearly all setting, and 
setting without much delicacy of observa- 
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tion. We get a clear impression of the 
riverside slums, Ratcliff Highway, and such 
sordid haunts of drunken vice and horrid 
joviality, but it is an impression rather of 
the camera than the brush; there was more 
soul even in Wapping in those days than 
Mr. Morrison contrives to convey to us. We 
have seldom met with a more blackguardly 
set of people than these who frequent the 
Hole in the Wall public house. The grand- 
son, Steve, who tells part of the story, is 
not a very live boy; his sharpness, when he 
is sharp, seems merely introduced for the 
story’s sake; and when he is dull it is for 
the same reason. The whole purpose of the 
book, indeed, would appear to be to present 
unredeemed rascality; the lighter side, such 
as it is, does not shine with a convincing 
lustre. 415 pp. 12mo.—London Academy 
and Literature. 


Holland Wolves, The. By J. Brecken- 
ridge Ellis, author of “Garcilaso,” etc. Illus- 
trated by Troy and Margaret Kinney. 393 
pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 153. 


Hope Loring. By Lilian Bell, author of 
“Abroad With the Jimmies,” etc.  IIlus- 
trated by Frank T. Merrill. 328 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 152. 


House Opposite, The. By Elizabeth 
Kent. The story is told by a young doctor. 
Seeking a cool spot one hot summer night, 
he ascends to the roof of his house, and thus 
sees by chance some remarkable occurrences 
in the house opposite, a fashionable apart- 
ment house on Madison avenue. A body of 
a man is afterwards found in this house, 
and every effort is made to discover the 
murderer. An exciting detective story is 
the result, different persons in turn being 
suspected, and closely followed up. 276 pp. 
I2mo. 


By Mrs. Campbell 
With 


Insane Root, The. 
Praed, author of “Nadine,” etc. 
frontispiece. 380 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 152. 


In the Days of St. Clair. A romance 
of the Muskingum Valley. By Dr. James 
Ball Naylor, author of “Ralph Marlowe,” 
etc. Illustrated by W. H. Fry. 420 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 155. 


In the Morning Glow. By Roy Rolfe 
Gilson. A faithful picture of an American 
family—the grandfather, father, mother and 
little sister, etc—as seen through the eyes 
of the small boy of the family. Illustrated 
by Alice Barber Stephens. 187 pp. 12mo. 
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In the Shadow of the Purple. By George 
Gilbert. A story based upon the life of 
Mrs. Fitz Herbert, whose connection with 
George IV is a part of English history at 
the opening of the last century. A running 
romance is woven around her fate, which is 
rendered more difficult by the necessity of 
following closely not so much an historical 
as a personal track. A list of authorities 
follows at the end, and the circumstance 
that Mrs. Fitz Herbert was a woman of 
gentle birth and breeding is proved by a 
citation from Burke. 395 pp. I2mo. 





Intrusions of Peggy, The. By Anthony 
Hope. Illustrated. 387 pp. 1I2mo. 
See review, page 158. 


Invisibles, The. By Edgar Earl Chris- 
topher. Illustrated. 329 pp. 1I2mo. 
See review, page 145. 


Iron Brigade, The. By General Charles 
King, author of “Norman Holt,” etc. The 
author took part in some of the battles he 
describes in the course of this semi-histori- 
cal narrative. General King’s hero is a 
young Wisconsin officer who falls in love 
with the partisan sister of a Virginia Con- 
federate. This “situation” is hardly novel, 
but it seems to be inevitable in most war 
stories and never to fail of interest to a 
large class of readers. As might nowadays 
be expected, Lincoln and Stanton both play 
their parts in “The Iron Brigade,” the 
former coming in for much praise and the 
latter—no soldier seems ever to have loved 
Stanton—for about an equal amount of 
blame. The descriptions of battle are the 
best things in the story, but, after all, one 
must end one’s attempt at criticism as one 
began it, with the reiterated statement, itself 
paraphrased from Lincoln, that “those who 
like this sort of book, this is the sort of a 
book they’ll like.” Illustrations by R. F. 
Zogbaum. 397 pp. 12mo.—Philadelphia 
Press. 


Janet Ward. By Margaret E. Sangster 
author of “Winsome Womanhood,” etc. 
With frontispiece. 301 pp. 1I2mo. 

See review, page 145. 


Jeb Hutton. By James B. Connolly. 
Mr. Connolly’s hero is a Georgia boy, who 
by a feat of unusual courage and endurance 
attracts the attention of the United States 
Engineer’s office at Savannah and enters its 
service. Jeb’s experiences in connection 
with No. 6 dredge at the mouth of the Sa- 
vannah river make a story that will hold the 
attention and enlarge the outlook, intellec- 
tual and moral, of any boy. Illustrated by 
M. J. Burns. 289 pp. 1I2mo. 


Book News 










John Malcolm. By Edward Fuller. An 
old-fashioned house in Clinton Place, New 
York city, is the home of John Malcolm, a 
very rich retired business man. His son 
and daughter had long ago left him, the one 
under suspicion of a crime, the other had 
fled with a worthless Englishman. When 
the story opens the daughter, with her 
daughter, is returning after many years to 
Clinton Place. The intrigues that are woven 
around John Malcolm, all aiming at his 
money, have an unexpected ending. Illus- 
trated. 432 pp. 12mo.—Publishers’ Weekly. 











Kings of the East. By Sidney C. Grier, 
author of “A Crowned Queen,” etc. The 
author has also written “Prince of the Cap- 
tivity’ and “Uncrowned King.” Another 
novel detailing the affairs of a country 
whose capital city can be found in the atlas 
which contains a map of Zenda and its 
principality. But in this case, when the 
Princess of Dardania fails in her attempt, 
she turns to Syria and takes a trip there, 
which takes up half the work and is told 
with much detail of local surroundings. 363 
pp. I2mo. 


Lady of the Barge, The. By W. W. 
Jacobs. Mr. Jacobs is a true humorist and 
not a mere funny man. He never forces a 
situation, never insists on a humorous ref- 
erence. He flatters the reader by leaving 
always something to the reader’s intelli- 
gence, giving thus the suggestion that the 
reader is on terms of equality in regard to 
cleverness. He has never pretended to any 
special knowledge of the sea, yet so skilfully 
does he write of coasting vessels and river 
barges, and so real are his people, the im- 
pression prevails among landsmen that he 
has spent years at sea. Illustrated. 300 pp. 
I2mo. 


Last Word, The. By Alice MacGowan. 
This is a picture, now amusing, and again 
serious, of some of the phases of New York 
as seen through the fresh, keen eyes of a 
young girl from the broad prairies of the 
Southwest, and at the same time a love 
story, deriving its interest from the char- 
acter-drawing of two richly endowed na- 
tures, at the outset in conflict with each 
other. Illustrated. 439 pp. I2mo. 


Lavender and Old Lace. By Myrtle 


Reed. 267 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 172. 


Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to 
His Son. This is a book full of peculiarly 
American wit and humor, with an under- 
current, at least, of practical wisdom. John 
Graham is a big man in Chicago, and head 
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of the house of Graham & Co., pork packers. 
He is familiarly known as “Old Gorgon 
Graham,” while his son, Pierrepont, to 
whom the letters are addressed, is humor- 
ously called by his intimates “Piggy.” The 
letters begin when Pierrepont enters Har- 
vard and end after he has proved himself 
worthy of succeeding his father in the man- 
agement of a great business, and has be- 
trothed himself to a nice girl. Illustrated. 
312 pp. 12mo. Appeared originally in The 
Ladies’ Home Journal—N. Y. Times Sat- 
urday Review. 


Lily of France, A. By Caroline Atwater 
Mason. A reissue, with full-page illustra- 
tions in half-tone, of portraits, buildings, 
and drawings illustrating a most popular 
novel which first appeared in 1901 and 
had one of the sales of the season. The 
book is enclosed in a box, printed on heavy 
paper, with a rubricated title page, and will 
be an agreeable reminder of the reading of 
the first issue. Edition De Luxe. 456 pp. 
8vo. 


Little Captive Lad, A. By Beulah Marie 
Dix. ‘The times are Cromwellian, and the 
captive lad is cavalier, full of the selfish 
greed and pride of his cast. The plot de- 
velops round the child’s relations to his 
Puritan relatives. It is well told, with 
plenty of action, and illustrated with eight 
full-page illustrations. 286 pp. 12mo. 


Little Green God, The. By Caroline At- 
water Mason. “The Little Green God” re- 
ferred to in this book is Krishna, and the 
story deals with the extraordinary manner 
in which Swami Vivakananda popularized 
that deity in America. That peculiar result 
of the parliament of religions has not been 
much written about, though it has been 
widely observed and talked about, and Mrs. 
Mason found a good subject to her hand 
and has written of it with unaffected en- 
thusiasm. 146 pp. 12mo.—Chicago Tribune. 


Lois Mallet’s Dangerous Gift. By Mary 
Catherine Lee. The tale of a Quaker girl of 
extraordinary beauty—beauty so great, in- 
deed, that the grave and sober-minded 
Friends were somewhat disquieted at it, ac- 
counting it a “dangerous gift.” The story 
is of the maiden’s discovery of her wonder- 
ful heritage, of the tremendous effect of it 
in the town where she visited, and of the 
temptation it led her into, which cost her 
dear. With frontispiece. 116 pp. 12mo. 


Long Straight Road, The. By George 
Horton. Illustrated by Troy and Margaret 
Kinney. 401 pp. 12mo. ; 

See review, page 168. 
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Loom of Life, The. By Charles Fred- 
eric Goss. 315 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 168. 


Love and the Soul Hunters. By John 
Oliver Hobbes. 343 pp. 1I2mo. 


See review, page 171. 


Maid-at-Arms, The. By Robert W. 
Chambers, author of “Cardigan,” etc. Illus- 
trated by Howard Chandler Christy. 343 pp. 
I2mo. 

See review, page 158. 


Manor Farm, The. By M. E. Francis, 
author of “Pastorals of Dorset,” etc. The 
thirteenth novel by the author dealing with 
English farm life, with dialect and special 
attention to the life of the English farm 
laborer. With frontispiece by Claud C. Du 
Pre Cooper. 375 pp. I2mo. 


Margarita. By Elizabeth W. Champ- 
ney, author of “Witch Winnie,” etc. A ro- 
mance dealing with the Mississippi Basin, 
Detroit, and sections of Canada—wherever, 
in short, lay the interests of those famous 
explorers, La Salle, La Motte, Cadillac, and 
others of that period, with whose exploits 
the book mainly deals. There are two her- 
oines whose courage and devotion -light the 
pages; one the daughter of Cadillac himself, 
and the other, Dona Maria Margarita de 
Villesco, daughter of a Spanish grandee, 
who gives name to the story. The romance 
is written with care and marked fidelity to 
historical truth, and goes far to portray the 
beauty of character and grand fidelity of 
some of the early Latin adventurers—men 
and women—in America. With illustrations. 
341 pp. 12mo.—The Outlook. 


Master of Appleby, The. 
Lynde. Illustrations by T. de Thulstrup. 
580 pp. 1I2mo. 

See review, page 147. 


By Francis 


Memories. From the German of Max 
Muller. By George P. Upton. This is a 
book that needs no recommendation. It is 
one of the exquisite things in literature. 
The present form is such as to render it de- 
sirable as a book to treasure or to give. 
New edition. Illustrated by Blanche Oster- 
tag. 135 pp. 8vo. 


Miss Belladonna. By Caroline Ticknor. 
A reprint of a sprightly Boston social nove! 
for girls, which first appeared in 1897, and 
ends with the little girl being bridesmaid of 
“our engaged cousin” who figures early in 
the book. [Illustrated by L. F. Bridgman. 
284 pp. I2mo. 
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Mother Earth. By Frances Harrod. 
This novel by Mrs. Frances Forbes-Robert- 
son, an English author, brings an American 
girl, the daughter of a man of great wealth, 
into English society and follows the course 
usual in such novels. With frontispiece. 325 
pp. I2mo. 


Natural Man, The. By J. William Lloyd. 
140 pp. 16mo. 


By Florence Morse 
Illustrated 
I2mo. 


Needle’s Eye, The. 
Kingsley, author of “Paul,” ete. 
by William E. Mears. 386 pp. 
See review, page 142. 


New Christians, The. By Percy White. 
A fashionable London religious sect, led by 
Eustace Fenner, is called the “New Chris- 
tians.” They believe in healing by faith. 
Fenner is in a large measure a charlatan, 
troubled by pecuniary difficulties. His trou- 
bles with his congregation, and two rich 
women, either of whom he would marry, 
have a disastrous conclusion. 468 pp. I2mo. 
—Publishers’ Weekly. 


No Other Way. By Sir Walter Besant, 
author of “All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men,” etc. This is a story of life in Eng- 
land many years ago and sets forth the 
horrors of imprisonment for debt as they 
then existed. It also shows the desperate 
expedients sometimes resorted to under the 
circumstances. Illustrated. 318 pp. 12mo. 


On the Cross. By Wilhelmine von Hil- 
lern and Mary J. Safford. Illustrated. 442 
pp. 12mo. 

See review, page 138. 


Out of Gloucester. By James B. Con- 
nolly. These stories are full of both adven- 
ture and character. “Billie Simms,” “Wes- 
ley Marrs” and “Clancy” are real sailormen 
who carry more sail in a gale than any 
others afloat. Illustrated. 276 pp. 12mo. 


Paul Kelver. By Jerome K. Jerome 
author of “Second Thoughts of an Idle 
Fellow,” etc. 424 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 159. 


Peace With Honor. By Sidney C. Grier, 
author of “A Crowned Queen,” etc. An 
Anglo-Indian soldier who has won his pro- 
motion as major and a V. C. returns from 
India and meets at a women’s hospital his 
boy’s sweetheart of fifteen years before, who 
has meanwhile become a doctor. He has 
been detailed to accompany an Embassy to 
Abyssinia, and she is going, too, in order 
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to practice in the Sultan’s harem. During 
the trip many unexpected adventures occur. 
A love story is interwoven, with some ac- 
count of Oriental life and danger from Ori- 
ental treachery. 413 pp. I2mo. 


Quest of Polly Locke, The. By Zoe An- 
derson Norris, author of “The Color of His 
Soul,” etc. The quest for the “ideal man” 
takes Polly Locke, a young and attractive 
American girl, from Paris to Italy and 
along the Riviera. She has many amusing 
experiences, mostly due to her own igno- 
rance and trustfulness. With frontispiece. 
268 pp. 16mo. 


Racer of Illinois. By Henry Somerville, 
author of “Jack Racer.” The life of an 
Illinois public man from his early boyhood 
in a town which has a temperance agitation 
first and later several trials, is carried 
through all successive stages up to his pres- 
ence in the Senate at Washington. Current 
life is closely described point by point in 
minute detail, the chapters relating to the 
home of the hero in Illinois being more 
closely studied than those at Washington. 
432 pp. I2mo. 


Ragged Edge, The. By John T. MciIn- 
tyre. This story deals entirely with Irish- 
Americans, or native Irish in America, who 
still possess many of the traits which make 
them interesting at home. Mr. MclIntyre’s 
people are the teamsters, the saloonkeepers, 
the corner grocer, the second-hand dealer, 
the undertaker, the sewer builders, the con- 
tractors and their gangs, and the families of 
all these people. There are true hearts and 
false, brave men and cowards, sneaks, trick- 
sters, wire pullers, traitors and zealous, loyal 
fellows; the “fine workers” of politics, and 
all their dupes and fellow conspirators. But 
thé book is not all squalor and chicanery. 
There is humor as well as low tragedy; 
there is sweet womanhood to offset mascu- 
line brutishness; there is deep feeling as 
well as slangy light heartedness, and there 
are those who scorn evil as well as those 
who work it. The book is written in the 
language of the tenement house district, and 
the conversation, of which there is a great 
deal, abounds in the racy and picturesque 
vernacular of the race-track, the saloon and 
the political club. First Novel Series. 304 
pp. 1t2mo.—Chicago Tribune. 

See With New Books. 


By Alexander Black, 
Illustrated by 


Richard Gordon. 
author of “Miss Jerry,” etc. 
Ernest Fuhr. 506 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 149. 


Richard Hume. By T. B. Warnock. 
“Thus we four children started out in life 
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in our Western prairie home.” The four 
children consisted of the hero, a girl, “tall, 
slim, and ahead of her years in knowledge,” 
and her two brothers. They go to school 
and then to college. The story opens with 
the discovery that all four are grown up, 
and the hero addresses a letter to the young 
woman, in which he says, “The day you are 
married will mark an epoch in your life. 
You will have elected a Master.” From this 
point the story develops through a crime or 
two, the knot and coil of friendship, a visit 
to Mexico, and the discovery of the young 
man who marries Kate, the young woman 
to whom he addressed the letter, that he 
had not become quite as much of a “master” 
as he had anticipated, all ending with his 
being able to marry the other girl. 251 pp. 
12mo. 


Right Princess, The. By Clara Louise 
Burnham. A story championing Christian 
Science, but remaining a story none the less. 
The heroine is an attractive young woman 
through whose tactful ministrations a de- 
fective young man is rescued from a revolt- 
ing mental degeneration and restored to his 
right mind. There is a little controversial 
philosophizing about the impropriety of 
managing the “mentality” of another person 
without the patient’s consent, but in general 
the character of a novel is well maintained. 
361 pp. 12mo.—The Outlook. 


River, The. By Eden Phillpotts. Mr. 
Phillpotts has done some good work in this 
book, work which carries forward the prom- 
ise of his earlier attempts. He knows how 
to write with force and elegance. For the 
most part he is not betrayed by his own 
ability into making his people talk above 
their station, though he does once make an 
unlettered peasant exclaim, “Ah, that goes 
without saying!” To conclude, it may be 
said, perhaps with a fair degree of truth, 
that Mr. Thomas Hardy and Mr. Phillpotts 
stand as near together as can man of genius 
and man of talent. The latter never usurps 
the place which the former fills, though as a 
pupil he may reflect honor upon his master. 
With frontispiece. 394 pp. 12mo.—N. Y. 
Times Saturday Review. 


Romance of a Mummy, The. Trans- 
lated from the French of Theophile Gautier. 


By Augusta McC. Wright. This is one of 
the most effective of Gautier’s longer writ- 
ings. It has the delicate quality which dis- 
tinguishes his episodic sketches, and a sus- 
tained interest emanating from a love story 
of felicity and purpose. 245 pp. 1I2mo. 


Sea Lady, The. By H. G. Wells. In 
laying down a series of rules for reviewers 
Mr. Zangwill admonished them not to criti- 
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cise one book because it was not another. 
In like manner one man’s book should not 
be criticized because it is not another man’s. 
Otherwise it might be permissible to imag- 
ine what F. Anstey would have done with 
such a subject as the incursion of a mer- 
maid who resolves to quarter herself as a 
“paying guest” on a commonplace English 
family and who plays havoc with the hearts 
of susceptible young men. Mr. Wells has 
made a mistake by overloading the story 
with satire on literature, journalism and ‘so- 
cial customs. A good deal of this satire is 
heavy, and when the reader wants most to 
read about the Sea Lady and her doings and 
characteristics he is obliged to content him- 
self with page after page of what may be 
pointed satire in England, but has no in- 
terest whatever in America. The effect is a 
book in which there is a very small amount 
of story, notwithstanding the good oppor- 
tunities. Illustrated. 300 pp. I12mo0.— 
Philadelphia Press. 


Searchers, The. By Margaretta Byrde. 
A novel bearing the impress of a belief that 
the secret of life is a noble one, and of a 
fervent desire to pursue it. The character 
delineation is full of blended humor and 
seriousness, and the plot is managed boldly. 
452 pp. I2mo. 


Sea Turn and Other Matters. By 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich. A collection of 
six first-rate short stories, which have al- 
ready enlivened the pages of the recent 
magazines. The titles are “A Sea Turn,” 
“Shaw’s Folly,” “His Grace the Duke,” 
“The Case of Thomas Phipps,” “An Untold 
Tragedy,” and “The White Feather.” 399 
pp. 16mo. 


Shadow of the Czar, The. By John R. 
Carling. Illustrated. 419 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 149. 


Something in the City. By Florence 
Warden, author of “Joan the Curate,” etc. 
A story of English life which opens with 
the discovery by a middle-aged lady of a 
dead man’s body in her back yard in a Lon- 
don suburb, where she has rented a villa 
without expecting this incumbrance. The 
rest of the volume is devoted to finding out 
how the body got there. 369 pp. 12mo. 


Son of Magnus, The. By Paul Harboe. 
A story of life in Norway opening with a 
mysterious combat fought for the posses- 
sion of the body of a young woman who has 
just died. With frontispiece. 339 pp. 1I2mo. 


Soul of Honor, The. By John Strange 
Winter. A novel by the author whose death 
has been announced between its composition 
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and publication, which takes up the life of a 
bank clerk whose hobby is roses and whose 
joy is in bringing up two little girls. The 
hero takes upon himself blame which be- 
longs to another, honorably accepting guilt 
on behalf of a young man in love with one 
of his daughters. 244 pp. I2mo. 


Story of the Scout, The. By John Fin- 
nemore, author of “The Red Men of the 
Dusk,” etc. The adventures of a scout dur- 
ing the French invasion of the peninsula in 
the Napoleonic period. The account opens 
with a skirmish between Spanish guerrillas 
and a French foraging party, the latter be- 
ing cut off to a man and the wounded tor- 
tured. From this point the narrative goes 
on with the usual adventures of such a 
story. Scouting engagements, a short siege, 
brigands and perpetual guerrillas. Illus- 
trated. 333 pp. I2mo. 


Strongest Master, The. By Helen Choate 
Prince. The hero, a young Harvard man of 
good family, begins his life under a cloud, 
having been expelled from college. Sincere 
in his regret, his strongest desire is to re- 
form his own character. Under the influ- 
ence of a visionary labor leader, this desire 
grows into a passion to reform existing 
wrongs tolerated by society, chief among 
which, in his opinion, is the institution of 
marriage. The working out of his theories 
forms much of the interest of the story. 
The characters are unusually well individ- 
ualized, and, while the theme is a new one 
for Mrs. Prince, the book has all her usual 
fine workmanship. 344 pp. I2mo. 


Tangled Up in Beulah Land. By J. P. 
Mowbray. 227 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 166. 


Three Musketeers, The. By Alexander 
Dumas. Masterpieces always deserve the 
best in the way of editions de luxe, and 
Dumas’ great novel is no exception. The 
present form is most acceptable, unless one 
can possess an entire set of this author’s 
works in uniform bindings. Illustrated 
Holiday Edition. Two vols. 12mo. 


Tower or Throne. By Harriet T. Com- 
stock. In this book the story of the youth- 
ful years of Elizabeth is told, and the writer 
has given a portrait of the great Queen’s 
girlhood which is picturesque and enchant- 
ing and full of dramatic strength. The 
story begins with the court life of Henry 
VIII and Anne Boleyn, and ends with the 
death of Mary and the accession of Eliza- 
beth to the throne. Illustrated by Harriet 
R. Richards. 374 pp. 12mo. 


Two Vanrevels, The. By Booth Tark- 
ington, author of “The Gentleman from In- 
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diana,” etc. Illustrations by Henry Hutt. 


343 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 173. 

Two Wilderness Voyagers. By Franklin 
Welles Calkins. 359 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 159. 


Uncle Charley. By Zephine Humphrey. 
Uncle Charley is an inventor and a man of 
genius, a whimsical, dilatory, lovable man, 
with neither desire nor qualifications for 
business success. To his niece he is a hero, 
the chief figure in her world, which in- 
cludes, besides Company W. (Uncle Charley 
and three intimate friends whose names all 
begin with W.), Aunt Libbie, the dog Grip, 
and her dolls, Susan and Matilda. These 
are the dramatis persone of the story, and 
all are drawn with delicacy and discrimina- 
tion. The interest of the story lies chiefly 
in the relations of Uncle Charley and his 
niece, who loves him devotedly. 226 pp. 
I2mo. 


“Up the Witch Brook Road.” By Kate 
Upson Clark. This book tells of “the late 
forties of the last century,” and tenderly la- 
ments the passing of a day innocent of rail- 
roads and tramps. Manners have changed, 
but the description of farm and wood and 
rocky hills well describes the Massachusetts 
hill country of to-day. The farm-folk munch 
their apples still on soft September days, 
but now women sit in their doorways as 
they munch, and watch the passing trolleys, 
and children run out from the schoolhouse 
and give “a great big one” to a favorite con- 
ductor. Yet the September sun shines over 
all, and the haze lies blue in the hollows of 
the cliffs as it did in Aunt Apphia’s day. A 
story steps along hand in hand with the pic- 
ture of New England life—a mystery even, 
and some black shadows. The tale is told 
through the always unconvincing medium of 
a seven or eight-year-old child’s recollec- 
tions of events miraculously overhead, un- 
derstood and remembered by her. 367 pp. 
12mo.—N. Y. Post. 


Voice of the People, The. By Ellen 
Glasgow. This book is issued in a new edi- ’ 
tion, illustrated with a large collection of 
pictures made from photographs taken by 
Henry Troth. These pictures help the read- 
er to realize the local color which is so 
prominent in the novel. Miss Glasgow’s 
story of Virginia, her portrayal of a man 
who rose to be a leader among his people 
and finally sacrificed his life in the effort to 
prevent a lynching, is a work of real power 
and distinction, and it is pleasant to know 
that it has had a great deal of success among 
thoughtful readers since its original publica- 
tion two years ago. 444 pp. 12mo.—Phila- 
delphia Press. 
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Wanted—A Chaperon. By Paul Leices- 
ter Ford. Illustrated by Howard Chandler 
Christy. 12mo. 

See review, page 171. 


Whirl Assunder, A. By Gertrude Ather- 
ton. A story of California life, opening in 
the Redwoods with the Midsummer Jinks 
of the Bohemian Club of San Francisco. 
Illustrated. 178 pp. 1I2mo. 


Whirlwind, The. By Rupert Hughes. 
This is a story of a striking personality, 
who is boldly and strongly delineated, from 
his humble, country childhood, with its en- 
vironment of poverty and family degrada- 
tion, through a brilliant political and war 
record, up to a Presidential candidacy—all 
of it graphic, typical and of compelling in- 
terest. John Mead, a representative, self- 
made native statesman, a man who sins, 
suffers, achieves and wins through to event- 
ful canonization as an historic character, is 
the centre of a novel which depicts the 
American life, political and social, in a 
most memorable way. The book embodies 
the private life of a public man, and it is 
the authors’ gift to make us realize in John 
Mead’s career how homely and human, yet 
how splendid and tragic, that life may be. 


404 pp. I2mo. 


White Wolf and Other Fireside Tales, 
The. By A. T. Quiller-Couch. A collec- 
tion of short stories which “Q,” Mr. A. T. 
Quiller-Couch, has published in recent years 
in the magazines. A large part are sea- 
faring tales of the sort which developed in 
the waters on which Mr. Quiller-Couch’s 
house looks upon the British Channel. The 
longest, “Sinbad on Burrator,” is a tale of 
Eastern adventure in Borean waters. All 
the rest are short, quick, active, full of an 
easy habit of apt description. 378 pp. I2mo. 


Whom the Gods Destroyed. By Jo- 
sephine Dodge Daskam. Dramatic studies 
of the artistic temperament, illustrating in 
every case some one of the almost inevit- 
able tragedies that attend this temperament. 
The characters include a musician, a paint- 
er, a poet, a dabbler in the supernatural, a 
religious enthusiast and a modern gentle- 
man whose Quixotic chivalry sacrifices his 
own happiness. 236 pp. 12mo. 


With Force and Arms. By Howard R. 
Garis. This is a story of love and witch- 
craft, of scheming and planning and fight- 
ing. A brave man and a courageous girl 
mingle with fanatical and cruel rulers. In- 
dians, witch finders and Puritans strive, 
combat and conquer and are conquered in 
its pages. The struggles of two men for 
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the love of a woman give the author an op- 
portunity for the exercise of unusual narra- 
tive powers. The lifting of a great rock, the 
killing of a serpent, a fierce and terrible 
battle at the fort, the torture of the in- 
geniously cruel rack, all figure in its pages. 
Illustrated. 343 pp. 12mo.—-N. Y. Ameri- 
can and Journal. 


Wolfville Nights. By Alfred Henry 
Lewis. This is the third of Mr. Lewis’ 
series of work on Wolfville life. This deals 
with the same characters that appeared in 
his two preceding books, and the scene is 
laid in the same locality. With frontispiece. 
336 pp. I2mo. 


Woman Ventures, A. By David Graham 
Phillips. The story of an American girl, 
beautiful, fearless and contemptuous of con- 
ventionalities, who is thrown upon her own 
resources and forced to think and act for 
herself. She takes up journalism, first in 
New York, later in Paris, meeting the temp- 
tations and enduring the hardships that 
come with such contact with the world. 
With frontispiece by William J. Hulbert. 
331 pp. I2mo. 


Wooing of Judith, The. By Sara Beau- 
mont Kennedy. 309 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 144. 
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Nathan der Weise. With introduction, 
notes and appendix of. parallel passages by 
Tobias J. C. Diekhoff, Ph. D. This edition 
of a German classic, which in many senses 
opened modern German literature, begun 
with an introduction on Lessing and the 
play. The noies are particularly full, espe- 
cially on grammatical points, and an appen- 
dix gives extracts from German criticism 
and essays intended to furnish a clear ap- 
preciation of the conditions under which 
Lessing wrote the work. 368 pp. I2mo. 
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GUIDE BOOKS 


London. Compiled by the late Herbert 
Fry. The twenty-second year of the pub- 
lication of this condensed, useful guide- 
book, which deals with the streets and the 
exterior of London buildings rather than 
with the contents, as do most guide books. 
It is particularly full in pointing out what 
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is to be seen in passing through the city on 
an omnibus, and has aided many travelers 
during the years of its publication. Lllus- 
trated by twenty bird’s-eye views of the 
principal streets and by a street map of cen- 
tral London. 246 pp. Paper. 12mo. 


Venice. By Grant Allen. This is a 
dainty edition that appears regularly about 
this time each year. It is prettily bound in 
two volumes, but there are many more 
worthy books to be had and many others 
more deserving of suitable readers. Illus- 
trated. 257, 247 pp. Indexed. I2mo. 


Vienna and the Viennese. By Maria 
Hornor Lansdale. A descriptive compilation 
which does for Vienna what the author has 
successfully done for Scotland and other 
countries. A brief description of the en- 
trance to the city is succeeded by an account 
of the Revolution of ’48, when Count La- 
tour was killed. This outbreak was the 
beginning of modern Vienna. The city is 
then described in detail—buildings, streets, 
institutions, customs and manners—with 
anecdotes, inferences, references, to the his- 
tory of the past; the literary and artisitc 
as well as the political situation of the city. 
The volume closes with a chronological 
table of the House of Hapsburg, a genealog- 
ical tree, and a map of Vienna. Full-page 
illustrations of buildings, statues and por- 
traits accompany each. The article occu- 
pies a most useful place between a Guide 
Book and a work of travels. Illustrated. 
418 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
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American Idea, The. Compiled by Jo- 
seph B. Gilder. Introduction by Andrew 
Carnegie. A collection of typical American 
documents, from the time of the Declaration 
of Independence to the present Administra- 
tion, setting forth in crystallized form the 
“idea” that this nation has stood for, 
through all these years. The many changes 
of the past few years, bringing us in such 
close touch with divers foreign peoples, 
make the issue of this book just now es- 
pecially timely, since it serves not only to 
bring concisely before ourselves the prin- 
ciples to which as a nation we are pledged, 
but also to give to “the stranger within our 
gates,” in a convenient form, perhaps the 
best obtainable exposition of the “American 
Idea.” 310 pp. 12mo. 


Ancient Empires of the East, The. By 
A. H. Sayce. Composed of chapters writ- 
ten to accompany an edition of the first 
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three texts of Herodotus, summarizing down 
to 1884 the knowledge as to the early his- 
tory of Egypt. Babylonia, Assyria, Phoenicia, 
Lydia and Persia. Dynastic tables close the 
volume, which is now 18 years out of date. 
301 pp. I2mo. 


Border Fights and Fighters. By Cyrus 
Townsend Brady. These accounts of bor- 
der fights and fighters take up familiar 
stories of the Indian and Mexican warfare 
from the fight of Henry Bouquet in 1763 to 
the battle of San Jacinto in 1836. The work 
is written with great spirit, with much in- 
ventive interest, and is drawn from familiar 
sources. Many of the articles have ap- 
peared in newspapers and have already had 
a wide reading. The book is a volume of 
episodes, and adds another to the volumes 
useful for young readers and interesting to 
older students. With maps, plans and illus- 
trations. 282 pp. Indexed. I2mo. 


Captain John Brown of Harper's Ferry. 
By John Newton. In the first sentence of 
his preface the author admits that he is not 
an impartial biographer, and he confesses to 
a frank admiration for the subject of his 
work. The biographer does not pretend to 
present any new facts about Brown or to 
throw any new light on his life and char- 
acter. It is apparently written at second 
hand, as the many pages of quotations from 
other biographies and the constant refer- 
ences to other biographers plainly show. 
Illustrated. 288 pp. 12mo.—Chicago Trib- 
une. 


From the Old World to the New. By 
Marguerite Stockman Dickson. Intended to 
place before younger grammar school chil- 
dren a simple, connected account of the dis- 
covery and settlement of America. It covers 
a year’s work, each chapter furnishing ma- 
terial for about two weeks, provided the 
text is supplemented by outside reading. 
There are lessons, questions, lists of diffi- 
cult words to learn, spell and pronounce, 
books to be read, pictures to examine, maps, 
and in general a compact little apparatus for 
the use of children taught in the modern 
method. With illustrations. 192 pp. 12mo. 


History of South Carolina in the Revo- 
lution. 178-1783. By Edward McCrady, 
LL. D., auchor of “The History of South 
Carolina Under the Proprietary Govern- 
ment,” etc. This is practically the history 
of Greene’s campaign in the South, about 
which so much has been written from the 
standpoint of that general, but so little from 
that of the partisan leaders, Sumpter, Mar- 
ion and Pickens and their followers. The 
story as developed by the author is of great 
and romantic interest, an interest which 
cannot be confined to the limits of the State, 
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for though the scene of the operations is 
almost circumscribed by the borders, South 
Carolina was but the principal field whereon 
the struggle of the Revolution was con- 
tinued during the last three years of the 
war. An interesting feature of the work is 
the author’s treatment of the operations in 
South Carolina as part of the general Brit- 
ish campaign, planned and directed by the 
War Office in London, and of the effect of 
the defeat of that plan upon the fortunes of 
the whole country. As the result of General 
McCrady’s labors the history of South Caro- 
lina in the period covered by these four vol- 
umes is better told than of any other of the 
original thirteen States of the Union. With 
maps. 753 pp. Indexed. 12mo.—Philadel- 
phia Press. 


History of the Nineteenth Century Year 
by Year, A. By Edwin Emerson, Jr. With 
an introduction by Georg Gottfried Ger- 
vinus. New edition. In three volumes. 
605-1252-1912 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Letters of Hugh Earl Percy, from Bos- 
ton and New York. 1774-1776. Edited by 
Charles Knowles Bolton. Contains letters 
written from this country while Lord Percy 
was serving under Howe in Boston and 
New York. They have been gathered from 
the reports of the Royal Commission on 
Historical Manuscripts, from manuscripts in 
the Boston Public Library and from origi- 
nals still preserved in Northumberland Cas- 
tle. An introduction reviews L.ord Percy’s 
services, and notes explain the allusions in 
the letters. With frontispiece. 81 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo. 


Medieval Europe. From 395 to 1270. 
By Charles Bemont and G. Monod. Trans- 
lated by Mary Sloan. With notes and re- 
visions by George Burton Adams. This 
history of the medieval ages, 395 to 1270, is 
written by a young French historian for use 
in the Lycée, and has been revised for 
American students by the well-equipped 
head of the department of history in Yale 
University. In short paragraphs, with side 
heads, intended to aid in study, the period 
mentioned is covered with a somewhat 
larger attention to continental affairs than 
is usual in English works. It has the usual 
small geographical inaccuraci#ts of French 
works, as where Arabia is spoken of as the 
region of quicksands. There are probably 
less quicksands in Arabia than in any equal 
area on the earth’s surface except in Aus- 
tralia and the Arctic Circle. 549 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo. 


New Amsterdam and Its People. By 
J. H. Innes. By study in the archives in 
Amsterdam and a careful comparison of the 


records in manuscript there and those pub- 
lished by New York State, Mr. Innes has 
attempted to make a careful, minute account 
of the life and growth of New Amsterdam 
on Manhattan Island. Plans and pictures 
are freely used, most of which have been al- 
ready published, though some of the former 
are compiled for this volume by piecing to- 
gether records. Photographs are given of 
streets in lower New York which bear a re- 
lation to the old city. Careful comparison 
will be necessary in order to determine the 
accuracy of the volume, but the method is 
sound, and the wise plan has been adopted 
of tracing the site of building and street 
step by step without assuming that street 
lines have remained unchanged. Of the 
many who have written upon New York, 
no previous author has taken precisely this 
pains. With maps, plans, etc. 356 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo. 


New France and New England. By 
John Fiske. 378 pp. 12mo. 
Sre review, page 137 


Philippines, The. The First Civil Gov- 
ernor, by Theodore Roosevelt. Civil Gov- 
ernment in the Philippines. By William 
H. Taft. A book made up of articles which 
have appeared in the Outlook, the first writ- 
ten by Theodore Roosevelt while Vice Pres- 
ident on Governor Taft; the next Governor 
Taft’s article on civil government of the 
islands, by far the best study of the subject 
which has appeared. With frontispiece. 842 
pp. I2mo. 


Private Soldier Under Washington, The. 
By Charles Knowles Bolton. A compila- 
tion from many sources of the conditions of 
a private soldier in the Revalution, The 
journals of the colonial Legislatures, mili- 
tary reports, ordnance books, diaries, his- 
tories, newspapers have all been drawn upon 
in order to give a picture of the lot of the 
rank and file during the struggle. There are 
fac-similes of orders, pictures of flags and 
weapons, and reproduction of the plate giv- 
ing the manual of arms from the work pre- 
pared by Baron Steuben when engaged in 
drilling the Continental troops. The work 
fills an important gap in the history of the 
Revolutionary world, and is compiled by the 
Chief Librarian of the Boston Atheneum 
Library. Illustrated. 248 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 


Sea Fighters From Drake to Farragut. 
By Jessie Peabody Frothingham. These 
stories of sea fighters cover Drake, Tromp, 
de Ruyter, de Tourville, Saint-Tropez, Paul 
Jones, Nelson and Farragut. A wider range 
appears than is usual in works of this sort. 
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Dutch, French and American heroes are 
recognized as well as English. The story is 
told without attention to technical details, 
and the illustrations are limited to more or 
less fanciful illustrations of naval engage- 
ments. 396 pp. I2mo. 


Romances of Old New England Roof- 
trees. By Mary C. Crawford. Sketches 
intended to give “clearly, compactly and 
with a fair degree of readableness the stor- 
ies connected with the surviving old houses 
of New England.” Pictures are given of 
thirty of these houses, and each is accom- 
panied by an account of the men and women 
connected with the edifice. Dates of con- 
struction are given, but no attempt is made 
to bring these buildings into relation with 
the general fashion of house building in the 
colonial and post-colonial period.  Illus- 
trated. 390 pp. Indexed. I2mo. 


Story of Florence, The. By Edmund 
G. Gardner. This is not only a popular his- 
tory of the Florentine Republic, but will 
also serve as a handy and attractive guide 
book. It tells the tale of her streets and 
buildings, points out the artistic treasures 
which are either most intimately connected 
with the story of the city or are most beau- 
tiful in themselves. Many things that are 
fully treated in the guide books are either 
briefly referred to or entirely omitted. Illus- 
trated. 436 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Story of the Kedivate, The. 
Dicey, C. B. 528 pp. Indexed. 
See With New Books. 


By Edward 
8vo. 


Story of Verona, The. By Althea Weil. 
Another of the series, “Medieval Towns.” 
These little books are gems, works of real 
art and of authenticity unquestionable. II- 
lustrated. 314 pp. Indexed. 16mo. 


Struggle for a Continent, The. Edited 
from the writings of Francis Parkman. By 
Pelham Edgar, Ph. D. The editor has 
drawn from Parkman’s histories a volume 
which gives a continuous account of the 
struggle for the possession of the American 
continent, beginning with the colonization 
of Florida by the Huguenots in 1562, and 
culminating in the fall of Quebec in 17509. 
With the aid of connecting notes he has pre- 
sented in the historians’ own language a 
series of brilliant and absorbing historical 
pictures, whose scenes are laid in Florida, 
in Massachusetts, in the great West, and in 
Canada, the whole forming a continuous 
story of the conflict between England and 
France for the mastery of the New World. 
With illustrations and maps. 542 pp. In- 
dexed. 1I2mo. 
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Story of a Living Temple, The. By 
Frederick M. Rossiter, B. S., and Mary 
Henry Rossiter, A. M. This is a popular, 
yet scientific, study of the human body, in 
which the body is regarded as a temple with 
living walls, wonderful chambers, windows, 
a living fountain and myriads of little 
workers busy building up the temple. The 
metaphor is not carried so far as to become 
tiresome, while it is sufficiently elaborated 
to give the book much of the fascination of 
a fairy story. * * * The object of the book 
is to lead children to look upon the human 
building as a masterpiece of creation, a 
beautiful structure, worthy to be admired 
and guarded from injury or abuse. * * * 
The volume shows much thoughtful care 
and study, and its literary style is simple, 
dignified and pleasing. 343 pp. 12mo.—The 
Record-Herald. 


Yourself. By H. A. Guerber, author 
of “Myths of the Northern Lands,” etc. A 
handbook in which children are told all they 
need to know about the laws of physiology 
and personal hygiene, the lessons being 
taught in a simple yet graphic way. With 
frontispiece. 283 pp. I2mo. 


Fe 


MEDICAL BOOKS 


Force of Mind; or, The Mental Factor 
in Medicine, The. By Alfred T. Schofield. 
An attempt to determine from observation 
the action of the mind in causing disease 
and in its cure. The work is divided into 
two parts, its basic view being presented in 
a caption to the aetiology of hysteria, which 
declares that “the mental factor in hysteria is 
the unconscious mind,” and that its cure lies 
in restoring the healthy action of this mind.” 
The “unconscious mind” constantly recurs 
through this work and is used as a basis 
both for explanation and treatment. 309 pp. 
Indexed. I2mo. 


General Paresis. By Robert H. Chase, 
A. M. Written after an experience of more 
than twenty-five years among cases of ner- 
vous and mental disease by the physician-in- 
chief of the Friends’ Asylum for the In- 
sane, late resident physician of the State 
Hospital at Norristown, this work makes 
no attempt to settle scientific questions as 
to the neural basis of this disease, still in 
dipute by investigators, but confines itself 
to a careful study of symptoms as they are 
presented by successive cases, many from 
the case book. The disease is, therefore, 
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described from the outside rather than from 
the neuropathic view, and is illustrated by 
photographs and accompanied by perpetual 
recurrence of individual cases, which ren- 
ders it of great descriptive value. 291 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. 


Handbook of Medical and Orthopedic 
Gymnastics. By Anders Wide, M. D. 
The principles and application of Swedish 
gymnastics, massage and orthopedics, with 
descriptions of many cases of illness helped 
or cured by gymnastic treatment. his 
book has been adopted as a text-book at 
most of the colleges for physical training 
and medical gymnastics in England and 
America. Illustrated. Second revised edi- 
tion. 373 pp. I2mo. 


Text-Book of Anatomy. Edited by D. J. 
Cunningham. This volume, dedicated to 
Sir William Turner, the eminent English 
anatomist, is prepared, with one exception, 
by surgeons who studied under him and 
who had for longer or shorter periods acted 
as his assistants. The names, ten in num- 
ber, cover leading teachers in the medical 
schools of Dublin, Edinburgh, Cardiff, Dur- 
ham, Oxford and Manchester, each taking 
up a single subject. Anatomy is considered 
from the standpoint of embryology, oste- 
ology, joints, muscles, nerves, organs, and 
the vascular, respiratory, digestive and uro- 
genital systems, with closing chapters on 
ductless glands and surface anatomy. The 
work contains 824 engravings from original 
illustrations, many printed in colors. While 
showing the influence in the treatment of 
German work, the method is essentially 
English, being descriptive rather than com- 
parative, based on the work of the surgeon 
rather than of the biologist. 1309 pp. 8vo. 


eH 
MECHANICAL SCIENCE 


Motors and Motor-Driving. By Alfred 
C. Harmsworth. This addition to the Bad- 
minton Library takes up the automobile, 
first appearing in April, 1902, with a second 
edition a month later. It is the 29th volume 
in the series, and is composed of twenty-one 
papers upon different phases of the work of 
the automobile. The general aspect of the 
new sport is first described, chapters follow 
on the three different varieties—petrol, 
steam and electric cars; the law, automobile 
clubs and a sketch of automobile literature. 
The work is based altogether on English 
practice, and pays little attention to the 
work done in this country, even the sketch 
of the literature giving no references to 
American publications, with the exception 
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of periodicals which have been published 
here. Illustrated. Second edition. .456 pp. 
Indexed. I2mo. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Arms and Armour in Antiquity and the 
Middle Ages. Also a descriptive notice of 
modern weapons. ‘Translated from _ the 
French of M. P. Lacombe. By Charles Bout- 
well, M. A., author of “English Heraldry,” 
etc. A new edition of a standard work 
which first appeared in 1869. It is now re- 
issued, with illustrations, giving in an ap- 
pendix extracts from more recent works on 
armor. The work has long been a standard 
discussion of the subject, though various 
historical phases of it have changed in the 
thirty years since Mr. Boutwell rewrote M. 
P. Lacombe’s work. 206 pp. I2mo. 


Electricity and Its Similitudes. By 
Charles H. Tyndall, Ph. D. This is a book 
by an expert who knows how to bring the 
subject to the people with simplicity and 
suggestiveness. Dr. Tyndall is an adept in 
seeing spiritual truth in the natural world. 
As he talks about electricity he points out 
the moral and spiritual significance of the 
scientific facts that he discusses. Electricity 
is the object out of which he draws a multi- 
tude of lessons. Illustrated. 207 pp. In- 
dexed. 1I2mo. 


In City Tents. By Christine Terhune 
Herrick. A study, most of whose separate 
articles have appeared in various papers and 
magazines, of the condition of life in New 
York city, on simple means, in a flat, begin- 
ning with the janitor and ending with the 
account book. The selection of apartments, 
taking care of them with and without a 
servant, current expenses, economies, enter- 
taining, clothes, restaurants, outings, are 
titles of chapters. 229 pp. I2mo. 


Lives of Two Cats. From the French 
of Pierre Loti. Translation by M. B. Rich- 
ards. Sketch of two household pets. The 
cats are pictured with unerring grace and 
humor, and their loves, friendships, esca- 
pades and death form the main thread of 
the story. Illustrated. 92 pp. 16mo. 


Shakespeare’s Portrayal of the Moral 
Life. By Frank Chapman Sharp, Ph. D. 
Mr. Sharp discusses the moral attributes of 
Shakespeare’s characters and seeks to derive 
therefrom the poet’s own attitude toward 
various moral theories and phases of moral 
existence. The discussion is able and full 
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of matter likely to win the attention of all 
interested in Shakespeare and the plays. 22. 
pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Sohrab and Rustem. By Murray An- 
thony Potter, A. M. First appeared as a 
doctorate thesis in Harvard University in 
1899. It reviews the appearance of the 
theme of the Persian legend which gives 
title to the book, in literature, next in popu- 
lar tradition, and lastly, describes it as origi- 
nally coming from the existence of matri- 
archy and patriarchy. In addition, this 
story is recorded as representing the early 
condition of various societies in which wom- 
en freely give themselves to strangers with- 
out loss of position. A list of authorities 
closes the work. 206 pp. Appendixed. 12mo. 


Sons of Glory, The. By Adolfo Pado- 
van. Translated and adapted from the Ital- 
ian by the Duchess Litta Visconti Arese. 
The Sons of Glory are of all ages and of 
all countries; they are those who, by the 
power of genius, have achieved prodigies. 
Studying them in their various manifesta- 
tions, I have selected those whom I con- 
sider among the greatest. Hence I have 
chosen Dante among the poets, Beethoven 
among the musicians, Michael Angelo 
among the artists, Socrates among the phi- 
losophers, Galileo among the scientists, Co- 
lumbus and Nansen among the explorers, 
Buddha among the prophets, Hannibal and 
Julius Caesar among the warriors who pre- 
ceded the invention of gunpowder, and 
Frederick the Second, Napoleon the First 
and Moltke among those who appeared after 
the death of Berthold Schwarz. 306 pp. 
12mo.—From the Preface. 


Soo Thah. By Alonzo Bunker, D. D. 
With an introduction by Henry C. Mabie. 
This is history, and in the best sense it is 
also an Oriental romance, for it paints a 
miraculous result in Oriental colors and 
with seeming incredibility, too. Here we 
may study the actual process by which al- 
most literally a nation is being born in a 
day. The story of Soo Thah and all that is 
grouped about it is full of interest both for 
the youthful reader and for the student of 
comparative religion of primitive life and of 
the possibilities of spiritual conquest. Illus- 
trated. 280 pp. I2mo. 


Theology and the Social Consciousness. 
By Henry Churchill King. This book is 
written in the conviction that while men are 
removed as never before by a deep sense of 
mutual influence and obligation, they have 
also as deep and genuine an interest as ever 
in the really greatest questions of religion 
and theology. These interests cannot long 
remain isolated in the mind. They are cer- 
tainly soon profoundly to influence each 

















other. ‘These mutual influences form the 
theme of this book. The importance of the 
theme has justified Professor King in a thor- 
oughgoing treatment if one believes at all in 
the presence of God in history, and the 
Christian can have no doubt here. 252 pp. 
Indexed. 1I2mo. 
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Musical Analysis. By Henry C. Ban- 
nister, author of “Harmonizing of Melodies,” 
A short work intended to aid the pupil in 
musical analysis by giving a series of illus- 
trations, in which various works and move- 
ments are separated into their component 
parts. 8I pp. I2mo. 


Opera, The. By R. A. Streatfield. Pub- 
lished six years ago, opening with an 
introduction by J. A. Fuller-Maitland, it 
sketches the relation of present opera to 
English society. Mr. Streatfield gives his 
first chapter to a sketch of the beginnings 
of opera in the seventeenth century. In ten 
chapters the history of opera is followed 
consecutively from Gluck and Wagner. Spe- 
cial chapters are then devoted to opera in its 
present condition, with notes upon com- 
posers in France, Italy, Germany and Eng- 
land. The work closes with an index of 
operas and composers. New edition. Re- 
vised and enlarged. 343 pp. 


se 
NATURAL HISTORY 


Birds of the Rockies. By Leander S. 
Keyser, author of “In Bird Land,” etc. Con- 
tains a complete check list of Colorado birds 
and eight colored plates, with the descrip- 
tion of the bird fauna, given in a series of 
chapters which describe their habitat, habits 
and surroundings. The number of birds 
known in Colorado is 389 species and va- 
rieties, of which 243 are known to breed, a 
number excelled only by two other States 
in the Union, Texas and California. This is 
the first popular book on a field earlier cov- 
ered by Coues. Illustrated. 345 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo. 


Book of Bugs, The. By Harvey Suther- 
land. The author has told the story of the 
irritating pests we all know so well—the 
busy bee that improves the shining hours, 
the wicked flea whom no man pursueth, and 
hundreds of other insects, in a manner that 
make valuable information very palatable. 
The book is no dry entomology, nor is it a 
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collection of fanciful tales, which, while 
interesting, are utterly worthless to the stu- 
dent. He has simply written of little-known 
facts in bug life in terms with which every 
one is familiar, and he has brought forth 
a volume that everyone should read. Illus- 
trated. 223 op. Indexed. 12mo.—N. Y. 
American and Journal. 


Caterpillars and Their Moths. By Ida 
Mitchell Eliot and Caroline Gray Soule. Il- 
lustrated. 302 pp. 1I2mo. 

See review, page 161. 


Compleat Angler, The. By Isaak Wal- 
ton. With instructions how to angle for a 
trout or grayling in a clear stream by 
Charles Cotton, Esq. Edited by George A. 
B. Dewar, with an essay by Sir Edward 
Grey, Bart., and numerous etchings by Wil- 
liam Strang and D. Y. Cameron. This edi- 
tion, in two large, comely and elaborate 
volumes, is intended to present a classic in 
its most sumptuous form. The text is from 
the fifth, 1676, edition. It is illustrated by 
etchings of the places mentioned, and is 
printed in a type and on paper which ex- 
pands a book originally printed so that it 
could be slipped into the pocket of the an- 
gler into two large quarto volumes, though 
they contain little beyond the original work. 
The Winchester Edition. 169, 212 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo. 


School of the Woods. By William J. 
Long. ‘The author has already published 
three volumes of wood observations, “Beasts 
of the Field,” “Fowls of the Air,” “Wood 
Folk,” and others. This volume takes up 
the results of minute note-book observation 
of the work and ways of the field, following 
the subject with great minuteness, some 
imagination and extreme accuracy of detail. 
The volume is issued as one of a school 
book series, and it is intended for reading 
by children. Illustrated by Charles Cope- 
land. 361 pp. 12mo. 


Story of Fish Life, The. By W. P. Py- 
craft, author of “The Story of Bird Life,” 
etc. A rapid summary of the life history, 
origin and descent of the more common fish 
of the English waters, told in what is 
known as a “popular” way, with illustra- 
tions of a type now somewhat out of date. 
20 pp. Indexed. 18mo. 
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Pp O E T R Y 
Book of Joyous Children, The. By 


James Whitcomb Riley. The first volume of 
wholly new poems that Mr. Riley has put 
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forth in several years. The types are, of 
course, Hoosier, but the traits of human 
nature in its most lovable and winning 
child-like moods are common to humanity 
and give the book a universal interest. Il- 
lustrated. 176 pp. 12mo. 


Carminella. By Charles W. Loux, au- 
thor of “White Ribbons.” Verse written by 
a Lafayette College student, some of it re- 
printed from the “Lafayette” when the au- 
thor was at the institution in the class of 
1892. Much of the verse is religious. It is 
all of a very usual type. 71 pp. 18mo. 


Infelicia. By Adah Isaacs Menken. A 
reprint of a collection of rather peculiar 
verses, whose oddness does not, however. 
bespeak genius, though it does point to ec- 
centricity. It first appeared a quarter of a 
century ago. The author was in her day 
a conspicuous, not to say notorious, figure 
on the stage. With frontispiece. 126 pp. 
12mo. 


Painter’s Moods, A. By Frederic Crown- 
inshield. With illustrations by the author. 
158 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 165. 


Seeds of April’s Sowing. By Adah 
Louise Sutton. These are mediocre verses 
that can be passed by with a word. They 
evince no poetic gift, are inspired by no en- 
dowed spirit. 96 pp. 16mo. 


Sonnets from the Portuguese. By Eliz- 
abeth Barrett Browning. An illustrated edi- 
tion of a love classic. The embellishments 
are notable and yet tasteful. With illustra- 
tions by Margaret Armstrong. 12mo. 


This Is For You. Selected by William 
Sinclair Lord. Mr. Lord has collected love 
poems from such well-known writers as T. 
B. Aldrich, Phoebe Cary, Bret Harte, J. R. 
Lowell, E. C. Stedman and others. He calls 
them love poems of the saner sort. It is a 
desirable collection to possess, and contains 
a number of real gems of poesy. 182 pp. 
I2mo. 


When the Heart Is Young. By William 
Wallace Whitlock. These poems on child 
life have all appeared in various quarters, 
and have a most agreeable movement and 
lilt, being written in eight-six measure. The 
volume is full of most unexpected turns. It 
will interest the young and amuse the old, 
and be remembered even by those who light- 
ly turn its pages. Illustrated by Harper 
Pennington. 82 pp. I2mo. 
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POLITICAL AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Administration of Dependencies, The. 
By Alpheus Snow. 604 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
See With New Books. 


Banker’s Money. By J. Shield Nichol- 
son, M. A. Based on a series of lectures 
delivered before the Society of Accountants 
in Edinburgh, the Society of Accountants 
and Actuaries in Glasgow, and the Institute 
of Bankers in Scotland. Its author, a pro- 
fessor of political economy in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, has written a political 
economy which continues the teaching of 
the Scotch school, and this work is in- 
tended as a supplement to “Money and 
Monetary Problems.” It deals particularly 
with credit, foreign exchanges, rates of in- 
terest and commercial crises. In the latter 
it summarizes, but parts without reaching a 
solution. The work, as is natural under the 
conditions, is drawn almost altogether from 
English sources, and even in dealing with 
foreign exchanges the experience of Lon- 
don is made the basis of the entire discus- 
sion. 84 pp. 16mo. 


Leaven in a Great City, The. By Lilian 
W. Betts. The effort is made in this book 
to show the advance in social life among the 
working people in New York. The student 
sees with equal clearness that the govern- 
ment itself has to respond to the standards 
of the majority; that each political unit of 
the municipality bears in itself the stamp of 
the character of the majority of the people 
actively interested in its political control. 
The writer, leaving out of the problem the 
organizations created for the purpose of 
dealing with the incapable, with the victims 
of chronic or acute poverty, tries to show 
the influence of the altruists and the 
churches in the lives of those who ask for 
nothing but the opportunity to earn wages. 
Illustrated. 315 pp. 1I2mo. 


Money and Banking. By Horace White. 
This work on money and banking by the 
present editor of the New York Evening 
Post, an authority of the first rank in the 
field, and familiar from his previous service 
in Chicago with Western sentiment on the 
subject, was first prepared in 1895 as one 
of the many works intended to meet the 
craze for bimetallism. A disproportionate 
share of the volume was therefore given to 
the subject of bimetallic standards. This 
issue was settled in 1896, and, as the preface 
announces, the work has now been revised 
so as to point out the various changes neces- 
sary in order to complete the reform of our 


monetary system and to render the work it- 
self better adapted to use in the classroom 
as a general discussion of the subject. While 
the historical plan of the original issue is 
followed, it has been practically rewritten, 
adding several chapters, expunging contro- 
versial matter which has become obsolete, 
and bringing the subject down to date. It 
deals particularly, devoting two-fifths of the 
book to this work, with banking system in 
which foreign banking receives special at- 
tention. Second edition. Revised and con- 
tinued to the year 1902. 474 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 


Plain Facts as to the Trusts and the 
Tariff. With chapters on the Railroad 
Problem and Municipal Monopolies. By 
George L. Bolen. A discussion of the trust 
question, first in its relation to monopolies 
and next to railroads. The remedies for 
the evils of trusts are reviewed, with the 
assertion that they can be easily applied. 
The book shows little knowledge of the 
legal side of the question at issue under 
the double sovereignty which extends 
over the territory and business, the pro- 
duction and transportation of the United 
States. Nearly one-half the work is occu- 
pied with a discussion of the relation of 
trusts to the tariff, taking the ground that 
it has failed in its work; that it has made 
trusts possible, and that its revision and re- 
duction are necessary in order to meet the 
evils of trusts. While vigorously condemn- 
ing the remission of duties made in the 
case of Hawaii as a gift to the Hawaiian 
people, the same reduction in the case of 
Cuba is strongly urged. 451 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 
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Better Say. Compiled by James C. 
Fernald. A good book to carry in one’s 
pocket. A glance at it now and then might 
save us some hideous blunders grammati- 
cally. The authority is good, though the 
book is insignificant looking. None the 
less, it is of convenient size. 34 pp. Paper. 
16mo. 
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Bane and the Antidote and Other Ser- 
mons, The. By the Rev. W. L. Watkin- 
son, author of “The Blind Spot,” etc. Ser- 
mons on sin and its forgiveness, redemption 
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and healing. Strictly evangelical in their 
doctrine, earnest and following a familiar 
channel. 304 pp. I2mo. 


Bible Studies in the Life of Christ. By 
Rev. Henry T. Sell, D. D. This is the fifth 
book in a series which has been prepared 
by the same author. The studies are practi- 
cal, historical and constructive and specially 
suited for class work. There is something 
more than a bare outline. The setting and 
background of the discourses, parables and 
miracles is given. Places are graphically de- 
scribed. The course of events, so far as 
known, from the beginning of Christ’s life 
to the close is marked out. The great di- 
visions of the ministry are noted. All is 
done in a brief, concise and interesting way. 
166 pp. I2mo. 


Book of Jubilees; or, The Little Gen- 
esis, The. Translated from the Editor’s 
Ethiopic Text. By R. H. Charles, D. D. 
“The Book of Jubilees” is a Hebrew work 
commenting on Genesis and retelling its 
story partly from tradition and partly from 
the canonical record itself. It has generally 
been attributed to a post-Christian date, but 
the author of this translation, the professor 
of Biblical Greek in Trinity College, Dublin, 
who published an edition of the Ethiopic 
text, reaches the conclusion that it was 
written under the Maccabees, and gives a 
picture of the Jewish view at a period when 
the various influences which ended in the 
Gospels began to be felt in the Jewish world. 
This volume is made up of introductory 
matter describing the history of the work, 
its various editions and its composition in 
Hebrew literature, and the translation is 
accompanied by voluminous notes, three or 
four times the volume of the text, giving 
references to a wide range of authority, 
particularly the Talmud. 175 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 


Book of Mystery and Vision, A. By Ar- 
thur E. Waite. We confess that we sym- 
pathize neither with Mr. Waite nor with his 
gospel of Mysticism; this is due, we have 
no doubt, to the fact that we have not ex- 
perienced the awakening which it has been 
the author’s fortune to enjoy. In his intro- 
duction he says that his verses are the 
“work of a writer who, after trying many 
paths of experience, has become conscious 
in part of the mysteries which environ us,” 
and they can therefore only attract those 
who have been “similarly awakened.” This 
may be quite true; in fact, we are pretty 
sure that it is, but at the same time we may 
be permitted to point out that Mr. Waite 
does not explain on what scientific basis his 
views are built, nor does he indicate in what 
way the truth of his conclusions may be 


tested. He avers that all of his way of 
thinking “constitute a kind of school * * * 
which, independently of ali conventional 
means of recognition and communication, 
do not less communicate and recognize one 
another without hesitation and hindrance in 
every part of the world.” With frontispiece. 
244 pp. Quarto.—London Publishers’ 
W eekly. 


Christian Point of View, The. By 


«George W. Knox, Arthur C. McGiffert and 


Francis Brown. Three essays delivered by 
professors in Union Theological Seminary 
on “the Problem for the Church,” “Geo- 
logical Reconstruction” and “The Religious 
Value of the Old Testament,” which give as 
nearly as may be the standpoint of the new 
theology as taught at Union Seminary. 89 
pp. I2mo. 

See With New Books. 


Eternalism. By Orlando J. Smith. 309 


pp. I2mo. 
See review and With New Books. 


Founder of Mormonism, The. By I. 
Woodbridge Riley. Prof. George Trum- 
bull Ladd, of Yale, furnishes an introduc- 
tion in which he praises Mr. Riley’s essay 
as a conscientious and’ painstaking analysis, 
and he points out that the environment of 
Joseph Smith in the first third of the nine- 
teenth century as well as the peculiarly 
complex personality of the “prophet” him- 
self were necessary to make him the foun- 
d r of the extraordinary religious movement 
with which his fame is associated. Smith’s 
elusive mental conditions are made the sub- 
ject of careful study from materials gath- 
ered at Salt Lake City and elsewhere in a 
period of eight years. The result is a con- 
secutive narrative of the prophet’s check- 
ered career and an account of his ancestry 
for five years. 446 pp. 12mo.—Philadel- 
phia Press. 


Faith and Character. By Newell Dwight 
Hillis. Four essays by Henry Ward Beech- 
er’s successor on the beginning of a Chris- 
tian life—‘What Is It to Be a Christian?” 
“Obstacles to the Christian Life,” “Man’s 
Need” and “God’s Will a Slow Growth.” 
The Christian Life is presented as closely 
similar to intellectual training and advance. 
134 pp. 16mo. 


Faith, Fellowship and Fealty. By Cle- 
land B. McAfee. A brief book on the duty, 
necessity and method of becoming a Chris- 
tian and church member and a church help- 
er, expressed with great simplicity and sin- 
cerity, and the conclusion that the organic 
work of the church is the chief path to re- 
ligious experience. 27 pp. 32 mo. 
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Hebrew Ideals. By Rev. James Strach- 
an, M. A. An attempt by a college profes- 
sor to give, not a critical review of docu- 
ments, but a sympathetic interpretation of 
ideals to instruct and stimulate a young 
mind. As the author remarks, “There are 
plenty of learned, critical works on Genesis.” 
His attempt is to write something more 
simple, paragraphing his pages with catch 
words like purity, friendship, foreknowl- 
edge, fatherhood, freedom, justice, honor, 
fellowship, decision, discipline. The story 
of Genesis is told in succession, with abund- 
ant homiletic comment, closely similar to 
that which distinguishes the pages of Henry, 
though less simple and given to more moral- 
izing. Part First. 201 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Illustrative Lesson Notes, The. For 
1903. By the Rev. Thomas Benjamin Neely 
and Robert Remington Doherty, Ph. D. 
These notes are always helpful to the teach- 
er. Their form, too, is convenient, and the 
fact that they last the entire year is one to 
be taken into consideration. Illustrated. 397 
pp. I2mo. 


Influence of Christ in Modern Life, The. 
By Newell Dwight Hillis. A reprint of 
sermons, which first appeared in 1900, ex- 
pressing the author's view of the relation of 
the Christian message to existing social con- 
ditions in this country. 415 pp. Indexed. 
12mo. 


Psychological Elements of Religious 
Faith, The. By Charles C. Everett. Ed- 
ited by William Hale. Dr. C. C. Everett 
left no manuscript of his theological in- 
struction in the Harvard Divinity School. 
It was divided into two courses, the shorter 
on psychological elements of religious faith 
and the longer on its special content. He 
began the delivery of these lectures in 1860, 
and continued their presentation through 
thirty years to 1900, with little change in 
the substance, but with continual alteration 
in the emphasis given to one or another 
aspect. From the notes of ten of his stu- 
dents these lectures have been recovered, 
and the thirty lectures are condensed into 
twelve chapters by Professor Edward Hale, 
assistant professor of Homiletics in the Di- 
vinity School. 215 pp. 1I2mo. 


Rich and Poor in the New Testament. 
By Orello Cone, D. D. While much has 
been written, as the author suggests in his 
preface, on the attitude of Jesus towards 
the social question, no work in English 
deals with the teaching of the entire New 
Testament concerning the relation of rich 
and poor and on earthly compensations. 
Rogge’s “Der irdische Besitz im Neuen Tes- 
tament,” alluded to in its preface, has evi- 
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dently suggested this work. It endeavors, 
however, to take a broader view, and with- 
out preconception as to Christ’s teaching 
seeks to collate from the entire New Testa- 
ment record the actual practice. The intro- 
ductory chapter on Hebraic use is limited 
almost altogether to the precepts of the 
Thorah and the utterances of the prophets, 
without dwelling upon the form which Jew- 
ish ethics had taken at the time of Christ. 
The Gospels, Paul, the later apostles, James 
being assumed as post-Pauline, are reviewed 
for the purpose of deciding what the teach- 
ing was. ‘The conclusion reached is that 
Christian teaching requires that the strong, 
the prosperous and the mighty in the indus- 
trial world should extend something to the 
weak, the dependent and the poor.” 


Select Notes. A commentary on the 
International Lessons for 1903. By F. N. 
Peloubet, D. D., and M. A. Peloubet. In 
this volume the author almost seems to 
have outdone his previous attempts. In it 
he has presented things new and old with a 
relish of Scriptural embellishment that is a 
revelation in the art of clearness and vivid- 
ness, all of which goes to make the study of 
the Word of God a process of intellectual 
as well as scriptural development. Twenty- 
ninth annual volume. Illustrated. 362 pp. 
8vo. 


Vedanta Philosophy. Lectures by the 
Swami Vivekananda on Jnana Yoga. ‘This 
work is by an Hindoo teacher who recently 
died. He attracted much attention in this 
country during a visit in 1893-8. It consists 
of lectures delivered in London, with two 
given in India. They deal with the teach- 
ings of the Upanishads, which contain the 
essence of Vedanta. This last of the Swami’s 
three works is intended to present the phi- 
losophy of the religion which he urged, a 
rationalizing of the pantheistic nature wor- 
ship associated with speculative philosophy, 
which lies at the base of Hindoo religious 
theory. After a plea for interest in religion 
as an explanation of the universe, the real 
nature of man is expounded as consisting 
of a share in the infinite and and actual be- 
ing, surrounded and cloaked by the illusion 
and delusion of the sense through which it 
is possible for those who desire, to realize 
that the only real life is to live in the abso- 
lute, to renounce the present and the things 
of sense, and to act in all things “practical 
Vedanta” in harmony with the impersonal 
moral powers that rule the universe. The 
closing lecture is an earnest appeal to Hin- 
doos to return to their earlier faith, to avoid 
the destruction of their race, numbering 60,- 
000,000 when the Mohammedans first came 
into India, and now less than 20,000,000. 357 
pp. 1I2mo. 
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Best of Stevenson, The. Edited by 
Alexander Jessup. Stevenson is represented 
here as essayist, story-teller and romancer. 
Nobody who knows Stevenson’s work will 
admit that this little volume holds all or 
even a great part of “the best” of his writ- 
ings, but it will be conceded that it contains 
some of the best. For instance, there is no 
representation of the “New Arabian Nights” 
and no representation of the Scottish ro- 
mances except one chapter from “Kid- 
napped.” With frontispiece. -390 pp. 1I2mo. 


Best of Balzac, The. Edited by Alex- 
ander Jessup. With frontispiece. 313 pp. 
16mo. 

Borrowed Plumes. By Owen Seaman, 
author of “The Battle of the Bays,” etc. Mr. 
Seaman’s new volume of parodies, this time 
in prose, the victims being the authors of 
“Elizabeth and Her German Garden” and 
the “Letters of Elizabeth,” Mr. Dooley, Hall 
Caine, Henry Harland, Ellen Thorneycroft 
Fowler, Maurice Maeterlinck, Sir John Lub- 
bock, Henry James and more than a score 
of other popular writers, demonstrates that 
his hand has lost none of its cunning, his 
mind none of its humor and nimble wit. 
Comparisons with Calverley have been made 
so often in Mr. Seaman’s case that we re- 
frain from repetition, not for lack of convic- 
tion, but because our modern parodist no 
longer needs comparison. 202 pp. 16mo.— 
N. Y. Mail and Express. 


Catch Words of Cheer. Compiled by 
Sara A. Hubbard. Mrs. Hubbard has given 
much thought to literature and the philoso- 
phy of life, and this book is an epitome of 
her views on the latter subject. Her phi- 
losophy glows with optimism, and she be- 
lieves in consistently looking at the brighter 
side of life. 18mo. 


Don’ts for Girls. By Minna Thomas An- 
trim. This small volume contains many 
rules for the guidance of young girls. There 
are both good rules and bad rules, and most 
of them are poorly expressed. The proverb 
writing is being run to the ground. Flat, 
tasteless, witless sayings meant to be funny 
are the order of the day. 

Lilian Bell Birthday Book, The. Ed- 
ited by A. H. Bogue. A pretty gift book. 
Some good selections and a dainty cover, 
upon which Miss Bell’s portrait appears, 
are its chief features. There is a frontis- 
piece, too, of the clever young authoress. 
245 pp. I2mo. 

Over the Black Coffee. Compiled by 
Arthur Gray. A small booklet, square fools- 
cap, octavo, bound in ooze calf, and fanci- 
fully eaclosed in a miniature coffee sack. 


It describes the history of coffee from fa- 
miliar sources. 107 pp. 18mo. 


Romances of Early America. By Ed- 
win Robins. The author has collected a 
number of instances of romantic passion in 
American history, which are made the sub- 
ject of brief narratives. These range from 
the Meschianza and Washington’s love story 
to Edwin Forrest’s first love. Dolly Madi- 
son is one of the figures, the coming of 
Flora McDonald to North Carolina another, 
and the libel suit for which Zenger was 
tried plays its part. The book is lightly 
written, is illustrated by pictures of Revo- 
lutionary houses and is printed with special 
attention to paper and type. [Illustrated.. 


Variorum and Definitive Edition of the 
Poetical and Prose Writings of Edward 
Fitzgerald. Including a complete bibli- 
ography and interesting personal and liter- 
ary notes. Collected and arranged by George 
Bentham. With an introduction by Ed- 
mund Gosse. In 7 vols. Vols 1 and 2. 225, 


332 pp. 8vo. 
se 
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Modern Polo. BY Captain E. D. Miller, 
D. S. O. Edited by M. H. Hayes, author of 
“Points of the Horse,” etc. Appeared in 
1896, prepared by an English officer, late of 
the Seventeenth Lancers, who in his preface 
to the second edition says that several hun- 
dred polo ponies have passed through his 
hands since the issue of the book, and have 
taken part in many matches. The game is 
described, training the ponies taking a large 
part. The history of the game in India, 
England and the United States, closing the 
volume with a chronology, a list of polo 
clubs, the list of rules at Hurlingham and 
in this country, and a list of polo ponies 
from 1897 to 1901, described by number and 
owner, but without giving their dam or sire, 
completes this manual. Second edition. Re- 
vised and enlarged. Illustrated. 530 pp. 8vo. 


= 


T R AV EL A N D 
DESCRIPTION 


Bible in Brazil, The. By Hugh C. 
Tucker. Mr. Tucker tells a story well, and 
this book is a collection of stories held to- 
gether with just enough description to give 
them setting and reality. The Amazon and 
San Francisco; Rio de Janeiro, Bahai, Rio 
Grande do Sul; Brazilian, Indian, German 
colonist ; steamer life and boat life, tent life 
and hut life; priest, merchant, laborer: 
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scenes, persons, phases of life; all sorts and 
conditions of experience find their place, 
and the reader will find page after page 
passing with a peculiar fascination. LIllus- 
trated. 290 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Camping on the Trail; or, Some of My 
Experiences in the Indian Country. By 
Edward S. Farrow. This work by an army 
officer is based on a long experience in the 
Indian country, and opens with general ad- 
vice as to choice of ground in marching and 
camp. Chapters follow on the ‘horse, the 
rifle, medical and surgical hints, and a 
wealth of suggestion as to equipage, moun- 
tain traveling, mules, marching across riv- 
ers, the camp, the mess, and the food which 
can be obtained in the west. It closes with 
a useful chenook vocabulary compiled in the 
interior, and therefore probably having a 
larger number of Indian words than the 
court vocabularies which have hitherto been 
printed. Illustrated. 284 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Cruising in the West Indies. By Anson 
Phelps Stokes. A book for yachtsmen, de- 
scribing the cruise of the schooner yacht 
Sea Fox to the West Indies, and advocating 
a squadron cruise there, with notes of some 
particulars to be considered in planning a 
sailing yacht cruise in those waters; notes 
regarding the Bermudas, Barbados, Antigua 
and the Bahamas, and a list of some of the 
best books about the West Indies. With 
map. I26 pp. I2mo. 


Cycle Rides Round London. Ridden, 
written and illustrated by Charles G. Har- 
per, author of “The Brighton Road,” etc. 
This interesting book deals with the country 
i a radius round London easily accessible 
by means of the bicycle. Not only the 
cyclist, however, will have profit of it. Nec- 
essarily, within the wider radius is included 
the straiter area accessible (by aid of train) 
to the pedestrian on tour, or even scouting 
forth on a one day’s exploration of the met- 
ropolitan environs. The illustrations are 
not of the “first chop” which we associate 
with Mr. Pennell, or even Mr. Railton and 
his compeers. They are better in the slight 
incidental glimpses imbedded amidst the 
text, which are sometimes prettily pictur- 
esque, than in the full-page drawings, where 
the author’s limitations as a daughtsman are 
brought out. But though these small rec- 
ords of rusticity are agreeable aids to the 
letterpress, it is the text itself which consti- 
tutes the value of the book. Mr. Harper not 
only writes with kindly and unaffected zest 
of the country through which he has cycled, 
but he is full of local associations, which are 
set forth with the personal interest and 
pleasure of a spontaneously gossiping com- 
panion—not after the perfunctory and avid 
fashion of the guide-book—London Acad- 
emy and Literature. 
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Glimpses of China and Chinese Homes. 
By Edward S. Morse. During a short visit 
to China Mr. Morse endeavored to study 
particularly the domestic ways of the peo- 
ple, and especially to sketch in rapid outline 
their rooms, kitchens and the homely details 
of domestic life. His descriptions of street 
scenes, a Manchu drill-room, Chinese mob, 
street magicians, a pottery town, food, cloth- 
ing and many other details of Chinese life 
will be of interest to the general reader. 
Hasty pen and ink sketches of matters 
which he describes show many features of 
Chinese life in a new light. 214 pp. I2mo. 


Glimpses of California Missions. By 
Helen H. Jackson. A reprint of papers on 
California and the missions, by the author 
of “Ramona,” which originally appeared in 
a volume in 1883 and were reprinted in 1886 
with some travel sketches. They are issued 
now with illustrations, somewhat inky and 
black, by Henry Sandham, who visited the 
region with Mrs. Jackson. 292 pp. I2mo. 


Home-Life of Borneo Head-Hunters. By 
William Henry Furness. Mr. Furness dur- 
ing a twelve months’ residence in Borneo 
came to know the Head Hunters at first 
hand. He lived with them, studied their 
ways, and actually participated in a head 
hunt, which, however, ended without the 
desired trophies. Of the honesty and cour- 
tesy of his savage hosts he formed a high 
opinion, and his photographs testify that in 
bodily form, at least, they cannot be called 
an inferior race. 197 pp. Indexed. 8vo.— 
N. r. Post. 


Inland Voyage, An. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson. A reprint of one of the first 
works which attracted attention to its au- 
thor. It appeared in 1878, and is now pub- 
lished in a small, agreeable, buckram-bound 
volume with a narrow page. Illustrated. 
238 pp. 18mo. 


In Quest of the Quaint. By Eliza B. 
Chase, author of “Over the Border,” etc. 
Illustrations by the writer. 246 pp. 1I2mo. 


Japan and Her People. By Anna C. 
Hartshorne. Following familiar authorities, 
Miss Hartshorne, who enjoyed an unusual 
acquaintance with Japanese life, has en- 
deavored in this volume to give a simple ac- 
count of the history, institutions and man- 
ners of a land whose individuality tempts 
all who visit it to write a volume. The book 
is profusely illustrated with processed pho- 
tographs and a map. It has the agreeable 
movement of a book of travel written by 
one interested in the subject under consid- 
eration, and bringing to it a perpetual ap- 
preciation of the lack of information en- 
joyed by those who have never visited 
Japan. While not particularly novel in its 
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exposition, the books adds one more to the 
several sketches of Japan based on imme- 
diate personal acquaintance. Two vols. 
337, 300 pp. Indexed. 


Japanese Girls and Women. By Alice 
Mabel Bacon. Mrs. Bacon has thoroughly 
revised her account of the girls and women 
of Japan and has made such additions to 
each chapter as the conditions of this 
rapidly changing country have made neces- 
sary. Her growing intimacy with these 
singularly retiring people has enabled her 
to add an important chapter on hoysehold 
customs and a final chapter containing a 
rapid survey of the progress during the last 
decade. Revised and enlarged edition. II- 
lustrated by Keishu Takenouchi. 330 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo0.—Philadelphia Press. 


Landscapes of the Bible and Their 
Story. With an introduction by H. B. 
Tristram. Colored reproductions of photo- 
graphs processed, giving the leading scenes 
of the Bible, with a page of descriptive let- 
terpress on a small scale, but presenting the 
scenes clearly and with a selection of photo- 
graphs familiar in the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund. Illustrated. 32mo. 


London as Seen and Described by Fa- 
mous Writers. Edited and translated by 
Esther Singleton, author of “Turrets, Tow- 
ers and Temples,” etc. This book is ar- 
ranged topographically; after a few chap- 
ters on London as a whole, we begin at the 
docks and work our way westward as far 
as a charitable bazaar in the Albert Hall. 
Perhaps this order was better than the 
chronological, but such transitions as that 
from Justin McCarthy to Leigh Hunt are 
somewhat jerky. Even a flying leap from 
the Monument to Whitehall would scarcely 
have put a greater strain upon the imag- 
ination. Whatever the arrangement, the ex- 
tracts should certainly have been dated, for 
it is important to know, in the case of any 
particular article, whether it is the London 
of the Crimean war or of the Diamond 
Jubilee that one is reading about. Except 
for this oversight the compilation has been 
well made. With numerous illustrations. 
350 pp. 12mo.—N. Y. Post. 


Milton’s England. By Lucia Ames 
Mead, author of “Great Thoughts for Little 
Thinkers,” etc. A map opens the volume, 
giving the leading places in Milton’s life in 
South England, and another plan of Mil- 
ton’s London gives forty-four places asso- 
ciated with him. The opening chapter de- 
scribes Milton’s England. Milton’s life is 
then taken up from his residence in London, 
_ through his attendance at Christ’s College in 
Cambridge, and his official life as Crom- 
well’s secretary. Step by step Milton’s days 
are followed down to his death. Much in- 
formation in regard to the London of the 
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commonwealth and the restoration is in- 
cluded in this account, which supplements 
the study of books of reference by personal 
visits to the places mentioned. Illustrated. 
306 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


My Dogs in the Northland. By Egerton 
R. Young, author of “On the Indian Trail,” 
etc. The author describes some of the no- 
table animals who have been his assistants 
and companions in the long winter journeys 
he has made for many years in the prosecu- 
tion of his mission work. Dr. Young, if we 
mistake not, is known in Brooklyn, where 
if recollection serves, he has addressed more 
than one audience. He is a man of great 
resourcefulness and indomitable energy— 
qualities that have found full play in his 
long years of labor among the Indians of the 
Northland. He went out as a missionary 
to the Cree Indians and other tribes in 
1868, his regular work extending from Win- 
nipeg, about 700 miles to the northwest, 
through the Hudson Bay territory. Dr. 
Young devotes a number of chapters to 
different dogs who have displayed especial 
aptitude as sledge dogs, and who were not 
of the Eskimo breed. He tells how Jack, 
the great St. Bernard, led the team safely 
home through a terrible blizzard that over- 
took him out on the lake in winter; how 
Cuffy, a beautiful Newfoundland, won every 
one’s affection, and what a matchless leader 
was Voyageur, the best leading dog he ever 
owned. There are chapters on winter trav- 
eling and camping in the snow, and many 
incidents descriptive of the life of the north- 
land. Throughout “My Dogs in the North- 
land” is a volume of unusual interest, full 
of striking descriptions of the life there, 
and of anecdotes of perils and adventures 
that kept the missionary’s life from becom- 
ing monotonous. With frontispiece. 285 
pp. 12mo.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


New England and Its Neighbors. Writ- 
ten and illustrated by Clifton Johnson. 
These articles appeared in the Outlook, 
Woman’s Home Companion, Pilgrim, Frank 
Leslie’s Popular Monthly, New England 
Magazine, Boston Transcript, Town and 
Country, Interior and Harper's Weekly. 
They consist of essays on Valley Forge, the 
White Mountains in winter, Fort Ticonder- 
oga at the foot of Lake Champlain, the 
Adirondacks, J. Fenimore Cooper’s home, 
rural life in Connecticut, Vermont, Maine, 
Pennsylvania and on the Hudson canal. 
They are illustrated with photographs. 
They tell of ordinary American life from 
the folk standpoint, and make up a volume 
of readable, agreeable country-side descrip- 
tion. 334 pp. I2mo. 

Old Court Suburb, The. By J. H. Leigh 


Hunt. Edited by Austin Dobson. In 1855 
this account of Kensington, London, was 
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published in two volumes, much of whose 
matter had previously appeared two years 
before in “Household Words.” Mr. Aus- 
tin Dobson, master in the field, has edited 
this new issue, in two volumes, with pro- 
cessed illustrations and etchings, issued with 
a surplus of ornament spread over title, 
cover and end-papers. Without being in all 
respects minutely accurate, as Mr. Dobson 
frankly admits, no London suburb has had 
a more agreeable record, or one more full 
of a gentle appreciation of the sentimental 
side of English history and of the charac- 
ters which have moved through it for the 
past three hundred years. Illustrated. Two 
vols. 211, 808 pp. 1I2mo. 


Real Siberia, The. Together with an 
account of a dash through Manchuria. By 
John Foster Fraser. Through .generations 
the idea has grown up that Siberia is a land 
of snow and exiles. Mr. Fraser himself 
crossed the Ural Mountains with that idea 
in mind. While there is much that is thrill- 
ing in stories of innocent prisoners, weary 
and starving, being driven through blinding 
snowstorms with the whips of brute officials 
to urge them on, it is only one phase of 
Siberian life—a slight passing phase—that 
has been so depicted. The author saw 
much to condemn, but also saw something 
else. He believes that the popular idea of 
Siberia is wrong; that it is a land capable 
of immense agricultural possibilities. There 
are great stretches of prairie waiting for the 
plow, huge forests, magnificent waterways, 
and big towns with fine stores, with great 
hotels, with electric lights gleaming every- 
where. In a word, instead of a gaunt, low 
land inhabited only by convicts, he found 
a country that reminded him of Canada and 
parts of western America. Mr. Fraser has 
written understandingly of what he saw, 
and the entire reversal of his preconceived 
impression forms the best guarantee of his 
sincerity and impartiality. Illustrated. 279 
pp. I2mo. 


Scott Country, The. By W. S. Crock- 
ett. This book tells the story of the famous 
borderland and its undying associations with 
Sir Walter, its greatest son. His early years 
at Sandyknowe and Kelso are sketched by 
one who is himself a native of that very dis- 
trict. Scott’s first border home at Ashe- 
steil, and the making of Abbotsford, the 
Ettrick and Yarrow of Scott, the memor- 
ies that cluster round Melrose, the district 
of Hawick, and the country of “Marmion,” 
all have a place in the work. Not a spot 
of historic and romantic interest but is re- 
ferred to all along the line of Tweedside 
and its tributaries from Berwick to the 
Beild. The border country of Scotland has 
already been the subject.of a very exten- 
sive literature, but the “Scott Country,” be- 


ing presented upon a more compact and 
comprehensive plan than has yet been at- 
tempted will, we feel sure, be a source of 
satisfaction to every reader, whether border- 
born or not. To the Scot abroad the vol- 
ume will recall many a familiar memory, 
and at home it should take its place as a 
standard work of its kind, the author being, 
according to Dr. Robertson Nicoll and oth- 
ers, perhaps the most capable living student 
of the border and its literature. Illustrated. 
510 pp. 12mo.—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


Through Hidden Shensi. By Francis 
H. Nichols. This is an account of a journey 
from Peking to Siam (1,500 miles) and back 
to the coast of Shanghai. This long and 
dangerous trip was undertaken to investi- 
gate famine conditions for the proper dis- 
tribution of a relief fund. Mr. Nicholls, 
trusting in Prince Ching’s safe conduct and 
in the promise of the Emperor to protect 
foreigners, made his 1,500-mile journey un- 
molested. He came to have a high regard 
for the people among whom he traveled, 
and a respect for their civilization. “I ap- 
preciated,” he says, “the seeming absurdity 
of a modern’s attempt to pass the torch of 
an imported civilization to a land where 
its own had always burned. I began to 
look upon Homeric literature as recent, and 
{o regard as experimental a theory of gov- 
ernment that began only with Magna 
Charta.” The narrative is illustrated after 
the author’s photographs, and those taken 
for him, with a map. 333 pp. Indexed. 
12mo.—N. Y. Post. 


Uganda Protectorate, The. By Sir 
Harry Johnston. This is a praiseworthy at- 
tempt by one of the most celebrated of our 
African pro-consuls to give an account of 
the huge province of which he was until 
lately the Special Commissioner. It is per- 
haps significant that out of the thousand 
pages which these two volumes contain, 
hardly more than fifty are devoted to the 
history of the country before the coming of 
the English. The remainder is occupied 
with a very full account of the geographical 
features of our new protectorate, including 
of course its minerals, and of the races of 
men, the fauna and the flora native to it. 
It is abundantly illustrated both in colors 
and in black and white from photographs 
and sketches taken on the spot by the au- 
thor, and is equipped with maps anthro- 
pological and zoological, and with botanical 
tables enough to satisfy the most exacting. 
As its author enjoyed unique opportunities 
for observation, and the habits of the pop- 
ulation are even now rapidly changing, it is 
likely to remain for all time the standard 
work of reference upon British East Africa 
before the advent of civilization. Illustra- 
ted. 8vo. —London Academy and Liter- 
ature. 
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Voyages from Montreal Through the 
Continent of North America to the Frozen 
and Pacific Oceans in 1789 and 1793. 
With an account of the rise and state of the 
fur trade. By Alexander Mackenzie. This 
book will be read by all readers who care 
for the stirring adventures and hair-breadth 
escapes of the early pioneers in North 
America. In view of the fact that the open- 
ing of the territory west of the Rocky 
Mountains followed quickly after Macken- 
zie’s Voyages, and the great Hudson Bay 
Company immediately started to stud the 
whole northern country with small trading 
posts, whence have been dawn since incal- 
culable riches in the furs of the North, the 
quiet, unimpassioned story of the sturdy 
Scotchman’s victory over almost incredible 
privations and obstacle is invaluable as a 
contribution to our knowledge of early 
American exploration. With map and front- 
ispiece. Two vols. 360 pp. 16mo. 


Wayfarers in Italy. By Katharine 
Hooker. Illustrated. 304 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
See review, page 161. 
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F I N E A 

Art of Walter Crane, The. By P. G. 
Konody. This folio volume reviews the 
work of Walter Crane in all its phases. It 
begins with a discussion of his relation to 
socialism and his leaning towards medizval- 
ism. His student years are next reviewed, 
beginning with his children’s books in color, 
of a quarter of a century ago, passing on to 
his discussion of various art problems in 
later times, his illustrations of books and 
photogravure reproduction of some of his 
paintings. In this comprehensive exhibit of 
phases of his work, his wall papers, his book 
cover decorations, his engravings, his stud- 
ies in the life class, his modeling and his 
paintings are all included. The letterpress 
is appreciation rather than criticism, assert- 
ing his position as foremost in the field 
where an endeavor has been made in Eng- 
land to revive art as a continuous applica- 
tion of beauty to all the needs and works of 
life. Illustrated. 


Encyclopedia of Ceramics, The. Com- 
piled by W. P. Jervis. This cyclopedia was 
first written in the columns of the Crock- 
ery and Glass Journal. It has all been re- 
vised, and appears now in a large volume, 
with numerous illustrations, thirty pages of 
marks, and minute information as to the 
personnel of pottery work in ali ages. Be- 
sides the usual subjects which might be ex- 
pected, there are articles giving poems on 
pottery, literary references and accounts of 
kilns. Illustrated. 656 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
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Etching and Etchers. By Philip G. 
Hamerton, author of “Intellectual Life.” A 
reissue of a standard work on etching which. 
did more than any other one influence when 
it was published in 1875 to revive the art of 
etching in England and America, and to: 
draw attention to the great etchers of Hol- 
land and their successors. It appears now 
in the seventh edition with the plates pre- 
pared by the author for its illustration. With 
etchings by the author. 453 pp. 8vo. 


Famous Paintings aS Seen and Describ- 
ed by Famous Writers. Edited and trans- 
lated by Esther Singleton, author of “Tur- 
rets, Towers and Temples,” etc. Forty- 
eight pictures are described and reproduced 
in half-tone illustrations. These include 
masterpieces by Raphael, Murillo, Turner, 
Velasquez, Van Dyck, Titian, Rossetti, 
Landseer, Gainsborough, Botticelli, Rem- 
brandt, Veronese, Leonardi, da Vinci, Rey- 
nolds, Rubens, Correggio and Fra Lippo 
Lippi. 366 pp. 8vo. 


Fra Angelico. By Langton Douglas. 
The author began six or seven years ago 
the study of this painter, and collects in this 
volume the most important work which has 
yet appeared in England upon his painting. 
The book is published in a large folio, but the 
illustrations are processed photographs. The 
book opens with a list of illustrations—73 in 
number—covering a large share of the art- 
ist’s productions. A bibliography follows. 
The introduction reviews the conditions un- 
der which his work began, and passes, after 
a brief sketch of his early years, to a con- 
sideration of his work, which is discussed in 
great detail. The discussion is technical. 
but does not enter into questions of author- 
ship. Illustrated. 185 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Introductory Studies in Greek Art. By 
Jane E. Harrison. Miss Harrison, to-day 
one of the leading authorities on Greek 
archeology, has gathered together in these 
“introductory studies” the recent discover- 
ies as to the origins of Greek art. Chapters 
upon Egypt, Chaldea, Phcenicia open the 
volume. These are succeeded by the Me- 
topes of Selinus, at Palermo, the Parthenon, 
the Hermes of Praxiteles, and the altar of 
Eumenes at Pergamos, thereby covering the 
greatest achievement, the most artistic de- 
velopment, and the most florid success of 
the art of Greece. With maps and illustra- 
tions. Fifth edition. 312 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Messages of the Masters. By Amory 
H. Bradford, author of “Spirit and Life,” 
etc. Taking as his theme some ten of the 
world’s greatest paintings, Dr. Bradford dis- 
courses on their spiritual significance. For 
example, Murillo’s “The Holy Family” in- 
spires a chapter on “The Sanctity of Human 
Love,” and Raphael’s “The Transfiguration” 
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one on ‘‘ The Glory of the Transfigured 


Life.” In similar fashion eight other themes 
are discussed. ‘The papers are not critical 
studies. The author states this frankly at 
the outset. His one object in preparing 
them, he says, was either to interpret the 
spiritual meaning of the painters or to fol- 
low the suggestions of their work. Illys- 
trated. 156 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Modern Mural Decoration. By A. Lys 
Baldry. A work upon modern mural deco- 
ration, intended to act both as a description 
of what has been done in the past, a record 
of what is now in progress, and suggestions 
as to the future course of this form of deco- 
ration. A very brief history describes mural 
paintings in their various mediums, exam- 
ples being given of each, for the most part 
modern. This fills the first section with in- 
stances of fresco, water glass, tempora, 
spirit fresco, oil painting on plaster and 
decoration on canvas. ‘The second section 
takes up mosaic, but very briefly; the third, 
plastic decoration in all its forms; sculpture, 
terra cotta, bronze casts, combinations of 
metals and carved brick. The fourth dis- 
cusses plaster, special attention being given 
to Italian work in sgraffito. The fifth covers 
ceramic decoration, various examples being 
given of Persian, Moorish and Hindoo 
work. A closing chapter presents examples 
and a brief discussion of a combination of 
these methods. Illustrated. 171 pp. 8vo. 


Rise and Development of Christian 
Architecture, The. By the Rev. Joseph 
Cullen Ayer, Jr. Elementary papers on 
architecture which appeared in the Young 
Churchman in Milwaukee, beginning with 
St. Apollinase in Ravenna. The chapters 
pass through the ordinary succession of ex- 
amples in the architecture which lead from 
Romanesque to Norman or early Gothic, 
horizontal or perpendicular or leading 
Gothic. The examples are not confined to 
England, and the size of the page and folio 
enables the views to be on an unusually 
large scale. No plans are given and the 
buildings are described and classified in 
terms familiar in all works of architecture. 
Illustrated. 64 pp. Quarto. 


Roses for English Gardens. By Ger- 
trude Jekyll and Edward Mawley. It is 
characteristic of Miss Jekyll that in pre- 
paring this book on the most beautiful of 
flowers, she has supplemented her own 
knowledge by the technical experience of a 
practical rosarian, thus offering the reader 
every opportunity to make use of her sug- 
gestions in the most satisfactory way. No 
one can look through the pages, with their 
enticing descriptions and abundant illustra- 
tions, without at once resolving to cultivate 
at least one rose bed, if not one hundred, 
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but the book will be most valuable to ama- 
teur garden makers who desire their home 
grounds to blossom beautifully without pre- 
cisely knowing how to bring about such re- 
sult. The “Country Life” Library. 162 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo.—N. Y. Times Saturday Re- 


view. 


Siena: Its Architecture and Art. By 
Gilbert Hastings. In spite of several fine 
palaces of the Early Renaissance—and one 
really excellent example of what the usually 
vulgar, exaggerated, and theatrical Rococo 
style could achieve in the hands of a capable 
and delicate-minded architect of the seven- 
teenth century, Santa Maria di Provenzano— 
Siena is essentially a Gothic city.” So writes 
Mr. Hastings on opening his description of 
the architecture of Siena, and it is to the 
Gothic system of church building that the 
reader must therefore expect to be intimate- 
ly introduced in this appreciative and well- 
written volume. Of Sienese painting he has 
much to tell us that is interesting, and his 
criticisms are invariably thoughtful and dis- 
criminative. The volume is illustrated with 
reproductions of portions of the chief build- 
ings in Siena, and pictures by Duccio di 
Buoninsegna, Matteo di Giovanni, and So- 
doma. 60 pp. Indexed. Quarto—London 
Publishers’ Circular. 


Gives Good Digestion 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


CURES habitual stomach weakness, im- 
proves the appetite and digestion, and 
removes the cause of headaches and wake- 
fulness, 


It imparts new life and vigor to both 
brain and body, by restoring to the sys- 
tem the needed tonic and nerve food. 


Horsford’s name on every GENUINE package. 
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NEW BOOKS of 


W A N A M A K E R 


Abraham Lincoln. By J. G. Nicolay. $2.40; 
by mail, $2.62. 


Administration of Dependencies, The. By 
Alpheus H. Snow. $3.50; by mail, $3.74. 


Alexandre Dumas, pere. By Arthur F. Da- 
vidson. $3.75; by mail, $3.93. 


American Diary of a Japanese Girl. By 
Miss Morning Glory. $1.60; by mail, 
$1.82. 


American Idea, The. 
Gilder. 


Compiled by Joseph 
$1.20; by mail, $1.33. 


Ancient Empires of the East, The. By A. 
H. Sayce. $1.25; by mail, $1.37. 


Anecdotal Recollections of the Congress of 
Vienna. By Comte A. de la Garde- 
Chambonas. $6.00; by mail, $6.15. 


Antonio Stradivari. By W. H. Hill, A. F. 
Hill and A. E. Hill. $16.00. 


Arms and Armour. 
$1.75; by mail, $1.80. 


Art of Walter Crane, The. 
nody. $20.00. 


By Charles Boutell. 
By P. G. Ko- 
Banker’s Money. By J. Shield Nicholson. 


$1.10; by mail, $1.16. 


Beautiful Mrs. Moulton, The. By Nathaniel 
Stephenson. $1.20; by mail, $1.32. 


Best of Balzac, The. By Alexander Jessup. 
90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 


Best of Stevenson, The. Edited by Alexan- 
der Jessup. 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 


Better Say. Compiled by James C. Fernald. 
25 cents; by mail, 28 cents. 


Bob. By Sidney Lanier. 


$1.00; by mail, 
$1.10. 


Book of Bugs, The. By Harvey Sutherland. 
90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 


Book of Jubilees, The. Translated by R. H. 
Charles, D. D. $5.25; by mail, $5.39. 


MONTH 


Pm tf ¢ £ so 


the 


Border Fights and Fighters. By Cyrus 
Townsend Brady. $1.30; by mail, $1.47. 


Borrowed Plumes. By Owen Seaman. 90 
cents; by mail, 97 cents. 


Boy and the Baron, The. By Adeline 
Knapp. $1.00; by mail, $1.11. 

Boys of the Rincon Ranch, The. By H. S. 
Canfield. $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 


Bulwer’s Historical Romances. Six vols. 

$5.40. F 

By the Stage Door. By Ada Patterson and 
Victory Bateman. 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.02. 


Camping on the Trail. By Edward S. Far- 
row. $1.50; by mail, $1.61. 


Captain John Brown. 
$1.25; by mail, $1.37. 


By John Newton. 


Caterpillars and Their Moths. By Ida M. 
Elliot and Caroline G. Soule. $2.00; by 
mail, $2.18. 


Christmas Greeting, A. By Marie Corelli. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.68. 


Colonial Children. By A. B. Hart. 40 


cents; by mail, 50 cents. 


Colonial Maid, A. By L. F. Madison. go 
cents; by mail, $1.04. 


Come With Me Into Babylon. By J. M. 
Ward. $1.08; by mail, $1.22. 

Commercial Correspondence. Compiled by 
Carolyn H. Locke. 60 cents; by mail, 66 


cents. 


Compleat Angler, The. 
and Charles Cotton. 
mail, $12.95. 


By Izaak Walton 
2 vols. $12.50; by 


Confessions of a Violinist, The. By T. L. 
Phipson. $1.50; by mail, $1.60. 


Conquest of Charlotte, The. By David S. 
Meldrum. $1.08; by mail, $1.20. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 
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NEW BOOKS of the MONT H—Wanamaker Prices 


Cruise of the Dazzler, The. 
don, $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 


By Jack Lon- 


Cruising in the West Indies. By A. P. 


Stokes. $1.25; by mail, $1.34. 


Cycle Rides Round London. By Charles G. 
Harper. $2.40; by mail, $2.56. 

Dante and His Time. By Karl Federn. 

2.00; by mail, $2.14. 


Dante and the Animal Kingdom. By R. T. 
Holbrook. $2.00; by mail, $2.15. 


Daughter of an Egyptian King, The. Trans- 
lated from the German of Georg Ebers. 
By Henry Reed. 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 


Daughter of the Forest, The. By Evelyn 
Raymond. 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 


Defendant, The. By G. K. Chesterton. 

$1.25; by mail, $1.32. 
Development and Evolution. By J. M. 
Baldwin. $2.60; by mail, $2.76. 


Doctor Bryson. By Frank H. Spearman. 
$1.08; by mail, $1.21. 

Donovan Pasha. By Gilbert Parker. $1.08; 

by mail, $1.20. 


Dont’s for Girls. By Minna T. Antrim. 38 
cents; by mail. 44 cents. 


Dream Days. By Kenneth Grahame. $2.50; 
by mail, $2.64. 


East of To-Day and To-Morrow, The. By 

Henry Potter. $1.00; by mail, $1.09. 
Encyclopedia of Ceramics, The. Compiled 
by W. P. Jervis. $6.50. 


English Church, The. By James Gairdner. 
$1.80; by mail, $1.93. 


English History Told by English Poets 
Compiled by K. L. Bates and Katherine 
Coleman. 60 cents; by mail, 73 cents. 


Essays and Letters of Montaigne, The. 
Edited by W. Carew Hazlett. Four vols. 
$12.00. 


Esther Burr’s Journal. Second edition. By 
Jeremiah E. Rankin, Paper, 75 cents; by 
mail, 80 cents. 


Etchings and Etchers. By P. G. Hamerton. 
$5.00; by mail, $5.26. 


Famous Paintings. Edited and translated 
by Esther Singleton. $1.60; by mail, $1.79. 


Flag on the Hilltop. By Mary T. Earle. 90 
cents; by mail, 98 cents. 


Flight of Pony Baker, The. By W. D. 
Howells. $1.25; by mail, $1.36. 


Force of Mind, The. By A. T. Scofield. 
$2.00; by mail, $2.10. 


Founder of Mormonism. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.61. 


By I. W. Riley. 


Founding of Fortunes, The. By Jane Bar- 
low. $1.08; by mail, $1.21. 


Fra Angelico. By Langton Douglass. $6.00. 


From Cradle to Crown. King Edward the 
Seventh. By J. E. Vincent. $3.75. 


Gabriel Tolliver. By Joel Chandler Harris. 
$1.08; by mail, $1.23. 


By R. H. Chase. $1.75; 


General Paresis. 
by mail, $1.81. 


Glimpses of California and the Missions. 
By Helen H. Jackson. $1.10; by mail, 
$1.26. 


Guardian of Marie Antoinette. By Lilian 
C. Smythe. Two vols. $6.50. 


Handbook of Best Readings. 
Clark. $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 


By S. H. 


Hebrew Ideals. By Rev. James Strachan. 
60 cents; by mail, 68 cents. 


History of the Higher Criticism of the New 
Testament. By H. S. Nash. 68 cents; by 
mail, 78 cents. 


History of the Nineteenth Century, A. By 
Edwin Emerson, Jr. 3 vols. $3.60; by 
mail, $4.06. 


Hours With German Classics. By F. H. 


Hedge. $2.00; by mail, $2.17. 
House Opposite, The. By Elizabeth Kent. 
75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 


In City Tents. By Christine T. Herrick. 
$1.00; by mail, $1.10. 
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Infelicia. By A, I. Menken. $1.10; by mail, 
$1.18. 

Influence of Christ in Modern Life, The. 
By Newell D. Hillis. $1.10; by mail, 
$1.23. 

Inland Voyage, An. By Robert Louis Ste- 
venson. 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 


In Quest of the Quaint. By Eliza B. Chase. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.60. 


Iron Brigade, The. By General Charles 
King. $1.08; by mail, $1.22. 


Insane Root, The. By Mrs. Campbell 
Praed. $1.08; by mail, $1.23. 


In the Morning Glow. By Roy-Rolfe Gil- 
son, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 


In the Shadow of the Purple. By George 
Gilbert. $1.08; by mail, $1.18. 


In the Wasp’s Nest. By Cyrus T. Brady. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.65. 


Introductory Studies in Greek Art. By 
Jane E. Harrison. Fifth edition. $1.70; 
by mail, $1.88. 

Intrusions of Peggy, The. By Anthony 
Hope. $1.08; by mail, $1.20. 


Invisibles, The. By Edgar E. Christopher. 
$1.08; by mail, $1.21. 


Japan. By Anna C. Hartshorne. $4.00; by 
mail, $4.37. 


Japanese Girls and Women. By Alice M. 
Bacon. $3.00; by mail, $3.18. 


Jean Francois Millet. By Julia Cartwright. 
$2.60; by mail, $2.83. 


Jeanne “d’Arc. Edited by T. Douglas Mur- 
ray. $5.00; by mail, $5.18. 


John Malcolm. By Edward Fuller. $1.08; 
by mail, $1.23. 

John Ruskin. By Frederic Harrison. 75 
cents; by mail, 84 cents. 


J. M. W. Turner. By Robert Chignell. 
$1.25; by mail, $1.37. 


Lady Duff Gordon’s Letters from Egypt. 
With a memoir by her daughter, Janet 
Ross. Revised edition. $2.50; by mail, 
$2.66. 


Lady of the Barge, The. By W. W. Jacobs. 
$1.08; by mail, $1.22. 


Last Word, The. By Alice MacGowan. 
$1.08; by mail, $1.23. 


Lavender and Old Lace. By Myrtle Reed. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.62. 


Life and Nature at the English Lakes. By 
the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley. $1.50; by mail, 
$1.60. 


Lights and Shadows of a Long Episcopate. 
By the Right Rev. H. B. Whipple. $2.00; 
by mail, $2.18, 


Lily of France, A. By Caroline Atwater 
Mason. Edition de Luxe. $2.50; by mail 
$2.72. 


Literary Boston of To-Day. By Helen M 
Winslow. $1.20; by mail, $1.31. 


Little Miss Sunshine. By Gabrielle E. 
Jackson. $1.20; by mail, $1.36. 


Little Polly Prentiss. By Elizabeth L 
Gould. 80 cents; by mail, 92 cents. 


Lois Mallet’s Dangerous Gift. By Mar: 
Catherine Lee. 85 cents; by mail, 93 
cents. 


London. Edited by Esther Singleton. $1.40; 
by mail, $1.58. 


London, 1902. 22d vear of publication. Pa- 
per, 40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 


Love and the Soul Hunters. By John Oli- 
ver Hobbes. $1.08; by mail, $1.21. 


Maid-at-Arms, The By Robert W. Cham- 
bers. $1.08; by mail, $1.20. 


Margarita. By Elizabeth W. Champney. 
$1.25; by mail, $1.41. 


Medieval Europe. By Charles Bemont and 
G. Monod. $1.60; by mail, $1.74. 


Memoirs of a Contemnorary. Translated 
and edited by Lionel Strachey. $2.75; by 
mail, $2.92. 


Memoirs of Sir Walter Scott, The. By 
William Lockhart. Cambridge edition. 
5 vols. $7.50. 


Milton’s England. By Lucia A. Mead. 
$1.60; by mail, $1.74. 
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Modern Mural Decorations. By Alfred Lys 
Baldry. $5.00; by mail, $5.25. 


Modern Polo. By Captain E. D. Miller. 
$5.00; by mail, $5.24. 


Money and Banking. By Horace White. 
Second edition. $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 


Mother Earth. By Frances Harrod. $1.08; 


by mail, $1.20. 


Motors and Motor Driving. By A. C. 
Harmsworth. $2.60; by mail, $2.77. 


Musical Analysis. By Henry C. Banister. 
60 cents ; -by mail, 65 cents. 


Nana Yoga. Lectures by Swami Viveka- 
nanda. $1.50; by mail, $1.61. 


New Amsterdam and Its People. By J. H. 


Innis. $2.50; by mail, $2.68. 


New France and New England. Bv John 
Fiske. $1.65; bv mail, $1.81. 


No Other Way. By Sir Walter Besant. 
$1.08; by mail, $1.21. 


Old Court Suburb, The. By the late J. H. 
Leigh Hunt. $12.50; by mail, $12.77. 


Opera, The. By R. A. Streatfield. $1.50; 
by mail, $1.65. 


Over the Black Coffee. Compiled by Ar- 
thur Gray. $1.50; by mail, $1.56. 


Painter’s Moods, A. By Frederic Crownin- 
shield. $2.00; by mail, $2.10. 


Paul Kelver. By Jerome K. Jerome. $1.08; 
by mail, $1.20. 


Personal Idealism. By Henry Sturt. $3.50; 
by mail, $3.68. 


Plain Facts as to the Trusts of the Tariff. 
By George L. Bolen. $1.50; by mail, 
1.62. 

Popular History of Astronomy. By Agnes 
M. Clerk. $4.00; by mail, $4.16. 


Pot Hunters, The. By P. G. Wodehouse. 
$1.08; by mail, $1.18. 


Private Soldier Under Washington, A. By 
Charles K. Bolton. $1.25; by mail, $1.41. 


Psychological Elements of Religious Faith. 
By C. C. Everett. $1.25; by mail, $1.35. 


Racer of Illinois. By Henry Somerville. 
$1.08; by mail, $1.21. 


Real Siberia, The. By John 
$2.00; by mail, $2.24. 


F. Fraser. 


Rich and Poor. By Orello Cone. $1.50; by 
mail, $1.62. 


Rise and Development of Christian Archi- 
tecture. By Joseph Cullen Ayer. $1.50. 


Romances of a Mummy, The. ‘Translated 
from the French of Gautier by Auguste 
McC. Wright. 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 


Romance of Old New England Rooftrees, 
The. By Mary C. Crawford. $1.20; by 
mail, $1.32. 


Roses for English Gardens. By Gertrude 
Jekyll and Edward Mawley. $3.75; by 
mail, $3.91. 


Scott Country, The. By W. S. Crockett. 


$2.00; by mail, $2.26. 


Sea Fighters from Drake to Farragut. By 
Jessie P. Frothingham. $1.20; by mail, 
$1.36. 


Searchers, The. By Margaretta Byrde. 


$1.08. by mail, $1.22. 


Sea Turn, A. By T. B. Aldrich. 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.01. 


Shadow of the Czar, The. By John R. Car- 
ling. $1.08; by mail, $1.21. 


Shakespeare’s Portrayal of the Moral Life. 
$1.25; by mail, $1.37. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds. By Lord Ronald S. 
Gower. $2.25; by mail, $2.40. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds, P. R. A. By Elsa 
D’Esterre-Keeling. $1.25; by mail, $1.36. 


Sir Marrock. By Allen French. $1.00; by 
mail, $1.12. 


Son of Magnus, The. By Paul Harboe. 


$1.08; by mail, $1.19. 


Sorab and Rustem. By Murray A. Potter. 
$2.00; by mail, $2.09. 
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Soul of Honor, The. By John Strange Win- 
ter. 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 


Story of a Scout, The. By John Finnemore. 
$1.08; by mail, $1.23. 

Story of Du Barry, The. By James L. Ford. 
2.00; by mail, $2.19. 


Story of the Faerie Queene, The. By Ed- 
ward Brooks. $1.00; by mail, $1.14. 


Story of the Khedivate, The. By Edward 
Dicey. $4.00; by mail, $4.21. 
Story of Tristram, The. By 
Brooks, $1.00; by mail, $1.13. 
By Althea Wiel. 


Edward 


»tory of Verona, The. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.58. 


Strugele for a Continent, The. By Francis 
Parkman. $1.50; by mail, $1.68. 


Summits of Success, The. By James Burn- 
ley. $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 


Sweet P’s. By Julia M. Lippman. 80 cents; 
by mail, 91 cents. 


Tangled Up in Beulah Land. By J. P. M. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.64. 

Ten Thousand Miles in Persia. By Major 
Percy M. Sykes. $6.00; by mail, $6.27. 
Text Book of Anatomy. Edited by D. J. 

Cunningham. $9.00, 


Three Musketeers, The. By Alexander Du- 
mas. 2 vols. $1.90; by mail, $2.10. 


Through Hidden Shensi. By F. H. Nichols. 
$2.50; by mail, $2.60. 


Tommy Remington’s Battle. By B. E. Ste- 
venson. $1.00; by mail, $1.11. 


Tom Tad. By William H. Venable. 
by mail, $1.21. 


$1.08 ; 


Tower or Throne. By Harriet T. Comstock. 
$1.08; by mail, $1.20. 


Treasure of the Incas, The. 
Henty. $1.20; by mail, $1.36. 


Two Vanrevels, The. By Booth Tarking- 
ton. $1.08; by mail, $1.23. 


By G. A. 


Uncle Charley. By Zephine Humphrey. 90 
cents; bv mail, $1.00. 


Under the Trees. By Hamilton W. Mabie. 
$2.00; by mail, $2.14. 


MONT H—Wanamaker Prices 


Uganda Protectorate, The. By Sir Harry 


Johnston. 2 vols. $12.00. 


Up the Witch Brook Road. By Kate U. 
Clark. $1.08; by mail, $1.23. 


Variorum and Definitive Edition of the 
Prose and Poetical Writings of Edward 
Fitzgerald. Collected by George Ben- 
tham. In 7 volumes. Vols. 1 and 2. Sold 
only in sets. $42.00 set. 


Voyages from Montreal Through the Con- 
tinent of North America. By Alexander 


Mackenzie. 2 vols. $2.00; by mail, $2.16. 


Walden. By Henry D. Thoreau. $2.25; by 
mail, $2.41. 
Wanted: A Chaperon. By Paul L. Ford. 


$1.45; by mail, $1.59. 


Wayfarers in Italy. By Katharine Hooker. 
$3.00; by mail, $3.22. 


Whimlets. By S. Scott Stinson. 80 cents; 
by mail, 88 cents. Leather, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.18. 


Whirl Asunder, A. By Gertrude Atherton. 
75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 


With Kitchener in the Soudan. $1.20; by 
mail, $1.36. 


With Napoleon at St. Helena. Translated 
from the French by Edith Stokoe. $1.50; 
by mail, $1.61. 


With the British Legion. By G. A. Henty. 
$1.20: by mail, $1.36. 


With Washington at Valley Forge. By W. 
B. Foster. 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 


Wolfville Nights. By Alfred Henry Lewis. 
$1.08; by mail, $1.20. 


Woman Ventures, A. By David G. Phil- 
lips. $1.08; by mail, $1.20. 


Wooing of Judith, The. By Sarah Beau- 
mont Kennedy. $1.08; by mail, $1.19. 


World Before Him, The. By Horatio Al- 
ger, Jr. 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 


Young Shipbuilder, The. By Sophie Swett. 
90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 


Yourself. By H. A. Guerber. 
mail, $1.32. 


$1.20; by 
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MCLOUGHLIN BROTHERS’ 
Books for Children 


Written in words of one syllable, and suitable for young children. 


Handsomely bound in cloth. 


Size 714 x 8% inches. 
pictures. 


History of the United States 
118 pages 


Robinson Crusoe 
93 pages 


Sandford and Merton 
142 pages 


Ideal Picture Book of 
Animals 


Size 10% x 13% inches. Contains 24 
full color and gold pages of animals, 
magnificently printed. Board covers 
in full colors and gold, varnished, with 
cloth back stamped in gold. 7ocents 


Grimm’s Household Fairy 
Tales 


Size 8% x 10% inches. Contains 284 
on and over 100 special pictures 
and a colored frontispiece. The 
covers are in full colors and varnished. 
Cloth back, stamped in gold. 50cents 


Hans Andersen’s Household 


Stories 
Size 8% x 10% inches. Contains 316 
pages well illustrated and a colored 
rontispiece. The covers are in full 
colors and gold, varnished. Cloth 
back stamped in gold. 50 cents. 


Covers stamped in colors. 


Each book has 6 colored 
35 cents each ; 


Life of Washington 
128 pages 


Swiss Family Robinson 
II2 pages 


Pilgrim’s Progress 
118 pages 


Mammoth Story Book 


Size 8% x 10% inches. Contains 
380 re of stories and pictures. 
Board covers in full colors and gold, 
varnished. Printed cloth back. 40 
cents 


Colossal Story Book 


Size 8% x 10% inches. Contains 380 
pages of good stories and pictures. 
Board covers in full colors and gold, 
varnished. Printed cloth back. 40 


cents. 


Little Miss Muffett Story 
Book 


Size 5% x 8 inches. Contains 72 
pages, with 36 colored pictures. 
Board covers in full colors and gold, 
varnished. Printed cloth back. 20 
cents. 


A complete assortment of McLoughlin Bros.’ paper and linen toy books, 
board cover and cloth juveniles, etc., always here 


Philadelphia JOHN WANAMAKER New York 
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i Pook- 
Paris Exposition, 1900 The Grand Prize for Poo 


: | OXFORD | binding and Oxford 
Highest Award | TEACH ee } India Paper 


REFERENCE 5 | . 
CONCORDANCE ‘ ener sores 1 LIGHT, THIN, COMPACT, BEAUTIFULLY 


PRINTED ON OXFORD INDIA PAPER 


_ JUST ISSUED | 
Oxford Minion Self-Pronouncing Bible 
The Thinnest Reference Bible in the World 
RECENT ISSUES _ 
Oxford Long-Primer Self-Pronouncing Bible 


A superb, large-type edition. Reference—Concordance—Teachers 


The New Century Bible (Annotated) 


Each book of the Bible in a handy and beautiful volume, edited with introduction and notes in both 
authorized and revised versions. General Editor, WALTER F. ADENEY, M.A. 


The Oxford Two-Version Bible 
Showing every change in the Revised Version 


Oxford Interleaved Bibles 
On fine white and the famous Oxford India papers 
| SNE POPE EE TE CR ETRE ERENCE RAO RR 
JUST ISSUED 


OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL BIBLE 


(iLtuSTRATED) 
Clearly printed on Oxford white paper. Contains sixteen illustrations on calendered paper. Also 
fifty-two pages of Helps to Bible Study, Chronologies, Harmony of the Gospels, Miracles, Parables, 
Prophecies, etc., etc., and six beautifully colored Maps 


An Ideal Bible for a Sunday-School Scholar 


OXFORD PRAYER BOOKS AND HYMNALS 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE STYLES 


TEN 4 «RECENTLY ISSUED 


THE 


en PRAYER BOOKS EXQUISITE ‘fmmmmaueadga 
sihtaceias . f ELONGATED 


A EDITIONS : 
AND ALS YET RED 


OXFORD ARE Sele: = = RUBRIC 
INDIA PAPERS f = EDITIONS 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Oxford University Press, 3.2232 2255 venue, Dew York ity 





Book News 


The Strongest Tale of the Time of Christ since 
‘‘BEN HUR”’ 


ADNAH 


A Tale of the Time of Christ. By 
J. Breckenridge Ellis, author of 
“ Garcilaso,” “ The Dread and Fear 
of Kings,” etc. 12mo. Cloth. 
Price, $1.25 te te te be te te be 


PaTTerson DuBotls writes: ‘‘It is spirited 
and skillfully drawn, and is replete with sus- 
pense, expectancy and surprise. The book 
cannot be slighted or glossed over without 
positive loss.’’ 


George W. Jacobs & Co. 


4 ——— Publishers 
103-105 South Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia 


lvage of each yard stamped 
. W. B. ‘‘ Boulevard Velvet ”’ 
EAR GUARANTEED 


Liquals Silk Velvet 
at half the cost 


For sale at 


Philadelphia WANAMAKER’S New York 
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Book News 


DoyoulikeCandyr 


Very few people know how to make good candy. Simply 
because they follow no rule. It’s hit or miss. Sometimes 
fairly good, sometimes very bad. And others have to eat it— 
and suffer, too. Here is a guide—MRS. RORER’S HOME 
CANDY MAKING —that will not only insure you splendid 
results, but will let you into many of the secrets of candy- 
making. Then there are recipes in abundance for all kinds 
of sweets. Beginners are favored in having access to this 
book. Here is enjoyment for the long winter evenings— 
shared in by both young and old. Naturally there’s quite a 
saving in dollars and cents—but the principal thing is the 
pleasure and the pure candy. 


Bound in cloth, 50 cents. 


Mrs. Rorer’s other books are all good, and all worth a place 

in the households where good living abounds, and where 

economy is not a despised quality. 

Mrs. Rorer’s Cook Book. The best in existence. A big book of nearly 600 
pages of goodness. In washable cloth, $1.75. 


Bread and Bread-Making. Instructions and recipes for making everything in 
the bread line. Cloth, 50 cents. 


Made-over Dishes. Tells how to make the most of everything, in a pleasing 
and intelligent way. Cloth, 50 cents. 


New Salads. <A good book. Salads for Dinners, Luncheons, Teas, etc. Many 
new and odd ones. Cloth, 50 cents. 


How to Use a Chafing Dish. With recipes for many popular dishes. A book 
necessary for every owner of a chafing dish. Cloth, 25 cents. 


Quick Soups. New and enlarged. The addition of a large number of new and 
up-to-date soups renders this an indispensable book. Cloth, 25 cents. 


New Ways for Oysters. Sandwiches. Dainties. Three excellent books, 
that will be found very useful at all times. Cloth, 25 cents each. 


Cakes, Cake Decorations and Desserts. Chas. H. King. Illustrated, $1.00 
Household Accounts. A simple method of recording the daily expenses of the 
family. Printed and ruled and bound in boards. Price, 25 cents. 


For sale by all booksellers, or we will mail and pay postage. 


ARNOLD & COMPANY, 422 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 


1 
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The Children’s Popular Annual 


Sunday 


The New Volumes for 1903 


A book of delightful stories and poetry for old and young. 
All new matter, witb 250 original illustrations. Illuminated 
board covers. Price, $1.25. Cloth, beveled boards, orna- 
mental design on side, gilt edges. Price, $2.00. 


THE EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 


Ceachers’ Bibles 


New ‘Universal’’ Editions. 
Up-to-Date! Illustrated ! Concise! 
Improved Non-Tearable Binding! 


Superior English presswork, paper and binding. Not cheap reprints, 
but genuine books at popular prices. 


Our Prices are as Low as the Cheapest 


Prayer Books and Kymnals 
in Sets 


COMBINATION SETS, TWO VOLUMES AS ONE 


Printed from New Plates. Readable Type. Good Paper. 
Dainty Binding. 
The set contains 1189 pages and measures 13¢ of an inch in 
thickness, including covers. Size, 4 x 2% inches. 


A Large Variety of New Bindings from 60c. to $3.00 


NEW-SHAPED 


Prayer Books and Hymnals 


The Most Convenient and Handiest Edition of the 
Prayer Book and Hymnal Yet Published 


Emerald Type. Royal India Paper. Size, 5 x 25¢ inches 
A LARGE VARIETY OF NEW BINDINGS 
Daintiest and thinnest book ever published. The set contains 892 pages 


and measures only 13-16 of an inch in thickness, including covers. 
Weight, including binding, 514 ounces. 


Prices of Single Prayer, $1.00 to $3.50. Combination Sets, $2.00 to $8.00 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST, FREE 


E, & J. B. YOUNG & CO., 7 and 9 W. 18th Street, New York 
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Book News 


The Wanamaker Young People’s Library 


A select series of books suitable for young people, embracing the works of 


the most popular juvenile writers of the day. Well printed on 
fine paper and neatly bound. 12mo size 








All Aboard. Oliver Optic 


Among Malay Pirates. G. A. Henty 
Aunt Diana. Rosa N. Carey 
Averil. Rosa N. Carey 
Bashful Fifteen. Mrs. L. T. Meade 
Betty: A Schoolgirl. Mrs. L. T. Meade 


Boat Club, The. Oliver Optic 


Bonnie Prince Charlie. G. A. Henty 
Bound to Rise. sae go 
Boy Knight, The. enty 


Boys of the Fort. Capt. Ralph Bonehill 


Bravest of the Brave. G. A. Henty 
By Pike and Dyke. G. a. Henty 
By Right of Conquest. G. A. Henty 
By Sheer Pluck. G. A. Henty 
Captain Bayley’s Heir. G. A. Henty 
Cave in the Mountains. Lieut. R. H. Jayne 
Colonel Thorndyke’s Secret. G. A. Henty 
Cornet of Horse. G. A. Henty 
Cuckoo Clock. Mrs. Molesworth 
Deb and the Duchess. Mrs. L. T. Meade 
Down the Mississippi. E. 8S. Ellis 
Dragon and the Raven. G. A. Henty 
Facing Death. G. A. Henty 
Falling in With Fortune. 

Horatio Alger, Jr. 
Final Reckoning, A. G. A. Henty 
Flat Iron for a Farthing. Mrs. Ewing 
For Name and Fame. G. A. Henty 


Four Little Mischiefs. R. Mulholland 
Four on an Island. Mrs. L. T. Meade 
From the Throttle to the President's 


Chair. E. 8. Ellis 
Girls New and Old. Mrs. L. T. Meade 
Golden Cafion. G. A. Henty 
Good Luck. Mrs. L. T. Meade 


Grandfather’s Chair. 
Grandmother Dear. 
Half Brothers. 
House That Grew. 


N. Hawthorne 
Mrs. Molesworth 
Hesba Stretton 
Mrs. Molesworth 


In Freedom’s Cause. G. A. Henty 
In Times of Peril. G. A. Henty 
In the Pecos Country. Lieut. R. H. Jayne 
In the Reign of Terror. G. A. Henty 
Jackanapes. Mrs. Ewing 
Jack Archer. G. A. Henty 


Lang’s Blue Fairy Book. 

Lang’s Green Fairy Book. 

Lang’s Red Fairy Book. 

Lang’s Yellow Fairy Book. 

Lamplighter, The. Maria S. Cummings 
Light o’ the Morning. Mrs. L. T. Meade 


Life Boat, The. R. M. Ballantyne 
Lil Carrington. L. T. Meade 
Lion of St. Mark. G. A. Henty 
Lion of the North. G. A. Henty 


Little by Little. Oliver Optic 
Little Lame Prince. Miss Mulock 
Little Mother to the Others. L. T. Meade 
Little Susy Stories. Mrs. E. Prentiss 


Lost Heir. G. A. Henty 
Lost in Samoa. E. 8. Ellis 
Lost in the Wilds. E. S. Ellis 


Lost in the Wilderness. 
Lieut. R. H. Jayne 


Malcolm the Waterboy. D. T. Henty 
Maori and Settler. G. A. Henty 
Marjory Merton's Girlhood. Corkran 
Merle’s Crusade. Rosa N. Carey 


Mulock’s Fairy Book. 
Nelson the Newsboy ; or, Adrift in New York, 
Horatio Alger, Jr. 
Mrs. Molesworth 
Rosa N. Carey 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Philadelphia NeW York Paris 


Next-Door House. 
Not Like Other Girls. 


35 cents each; by mail, 48 cents 








Now or Never. 


Oliver Optic 
Off for Hawaii. 


Capt. ar Bonehill 


One of the 28th. G. A. Henty 
Our Bessie. Rosa N. Carey 
Out for Business. Horatio Alger, Jr. 
Out of the Fashion. ° Mrs. L. T. Meade 
Out on the Pampas. G. A. Henty 
Owl’s Nest. E. Marlitt 


Palace Beautiful, The. Mrs. L. T. Meade 
Polly, a New- Fashioned Girl. L. T. Meade 
Poor and Proud. Oliver Optic 
Red Plume. E. S. Ellis 
Ring of Rubies, A. Mrs. L. T. Meade 
Robin Redbreast. Mrs. Molesworth 
Rollo in Rome and Naples. Jacob Abbott 
Roilo in Scotland and Holland. 
Jacob Abbott 
Rollo in Switzerland and Paris. 
Jacob Abbott 
Rollo on the Atlantic and in London. 
Jacob Abbott 
Rollo on the Rhine and in Geneva. 
Jacob Abbott 
Rover Boys at School. 
Arthur M. Winfield 
Rover Boys in the Jungle. 
Arthur M. Winfield 
Rover Boys in the Mountains. 
Arthur M. Winfield 
Rover Boys on the Ocean. 
Arthur M. Winfield 
Rover Boys Out West. 
Arthur M. Winfield 
Rover Boys on the Great Lakes. Winfield 
Rovings of a Restless Boy. 
Katherine B. Foote 
Rujub, the Juggler. G. A. Henty 
Sailor Boy With Dewey. 
Capt. Ralph Bonehill 


Six to Sixteen. Mrs. Ewing 
Slow and Sure. Horatio Alger, Jr. 
St. George for England. G. A. Henty 
Sturdy and Strong. G. A. Henty 


Sweet Girl Graduate, A. Mrs. L. T. Meade 
Tad; or, “Getting Even’’ With Him. 


Ellis 
Three Bright Girls. A. Armstrong 
Through Apache Land. R. H. Jayne 
Through the Fray. G. A. Henty 
True to the Old Flag. G. A. Henty 
Try Again. Oliver Optic 


Two: A Story of English School-Boy Life. 
Barry Pain 


Under Drake’s Flag. G. A. Henty 
Up the Tapajos. E. S. Ellis 
Us Mrs. Molesworth 


Very Naughty Girl, A. Mrs. L. T. Meade 
Waif of the Mountains. E. 8. Ellis 
Water Babies. Chas. Kingsley 
When Santiago Fell. Capt. Ralph Bonehill 
Wild Kitty. Mrs. L. T. Meade 
With Clive in India. G. A. Henty 
With Custer in the Black Hills. 

Capt. —, Bonehill 
With Lee in Virginia. G. Henty 
World of Girls, A. Mrs. L. . Meade 
Young Bandmaster, The. eer oy Bonehill 
Young Buglers. Henty 
Young Captain Jack. Horatio eS Aloe. Jr. 


PP 


Young Carthaginian. G. Henty 
Young Colonists. G. A. Henty 
Young Franc-Tireurs. G. A. Henty 
Young Midshipman. G. A. Henty 
Young Mutineer, A. Mrs. L. T. Meade 








Book News 


Books for Boys and Girls 


45 Cents Each; by Mail, 58 Cents 


NEW EDITIONS OF THE FAMOUS 


Henty 


Books 


Printed from the original plates with all the illustrations that appear in the 


original $1.50 edition. 


Through the Sikh War 
A Jacobite Exile 
Condemned as a Nihilist 
Beric the Briton 

In Greek Waters 

The Dash for Khartoum 
A March on London 
With Moore at Corunna 
At Agincourt 

Cochrane the Dauntless 


Bound in cloth with attractive cover design 


On the Irrawaddy. 

Through Russian Snows. 
Redskin and Cowboy. 

A Knight of the White Cross 
The Tiger of Mysore 

In the Heart of the Rockies 
When London Burned 

Wulf the Saxon 

St. Bartholomew’s Eve 

Held Fast for England 


The Boys’ and Girls’ Bookshelf 


A Series of Illustrated Volumes by Popular Authors. 


MY BOYS. By Louisa M. Alcott. 

MOPSA THE FAIRY. By 
Ingelow. 

A GUERNSEY LILY. 
idge. 

NAN AT CAMP CHICOPEE. 
Sawyer Hamlin. 

DOUBLE PLAY. By Dr. William Ev- 
erett. 

HESTER STANLEY AT ST. MARK’S. 
By Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
A LITTLE AMERICAN GIRL IN 
INDIA. By Harriet A. Cheever. 
TREASURE ISLAND. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 

THEIR CANOE TRIP. By 
Wells Smith. 

SIX TO SIXTEEN. 
Ewing. 

HESTER STANLEY’S FRIENDS. By 
Harriet Prescott Spofford. 

CASTLE BLAIR. By Flora Shaw. 
THE SECRET OF THE BLACK 
BUTTE. By William Shattuck. 
STORIES TOLD TO A CHILD. By 

Jean Ingelow. 
JAN OF THE WINDMILL. 
ana H. Ewing. 


Jean 
By Susan Cool- 


By Myra 


Mary P. 


By Juliana H. 


By Juli- 


Iz2mo 


THE RESOLUTE MR. PANSY. By 
Prof. John Trowbridge. 

A FLOWER OF THE WILDERNESS. 
By A. G. Plympton. 

THE ISLAND IMPOSSIBLE. By Har- 
riet Morgan. 

SPARROW THE TRAMP. 
Wesselhoeft. 

THE DRIFTING ISLAND. By Walter 
Wentworth. 

MICE AT PLAY. By Neil Forest. 

AMONG THE LINDENS. By Evelyn 
Raymond. 

THE JOYOUS STORY OF TOTO. By 
Laura Richards. 

BED-TIME STORIES. 
Chandler Moulton. 

WITH FIFE AND DRUM AT LOUIS- 
BOURG. ByJ. M. Oxley. 

THE BOYS AND GIRLS OF BRAN- 
THAM. By Evelyn Raymond. 

HOPE BENHAM. By Nora Perry. 

*TWIXT YOU AND ME. By Grace 
LeBaron. 

SCOUTING FOR WASHINGTON. By 
John Preston True. 

JOLLY GOOD TIMES. By 
Wells Smith. 


By Lily F. 


By Louise 


Mary P. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Philadelphia 


New York 
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THE NEW PHOTOGRAVURE BOOKS 


JAPAN AND HER PEOPLE 


By ANNA C. HARTSHORNE 


Illustrated with 50 photogravures. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth extra. 
gilt tops; in cloth box ‘ : : : : . net, $4.00 
Three-quarters crushed morocco, gilt top 7 . . net, $8.00 


Miss Hartsltorne writes of Japan and Japanese people from an_ intimate 
knowledge of her subject at first hands, having been a resident of the country 
and brought closely into touch with native life. The book will take rank as a 
thorough exposition of the Island Kingdom and is written in a charming. style. 
No more attractive holiday book will be issued this season. 


VIENNA AND THE VIENNESE 


_. By MARIA HORNOR LANSDALE 
Illustrated with 25 photogravures anda map. Crown 8vo. Cloth extra. 
gilt top; in cloth box - , ; : ; : net, $2.40 


Vienna is in many respects the most fascinating and brilliant city in 
Europe. Miss Lansdale has handled the theme with her accustomed skill, 
making one of the most readable books of the year. The fine photogravures 
are quite equal to the others that have made the whole series so noteworthy and 


popular. 


A Companion Volume to 


“ Crankisms” 


WHIMLETS 


By S. SCOTT STINSON 


Pictured by 

CLARE VICTOR DWIGGINS 

Square 16mo. With roo full- 
page illustrations, net, 80 cents. 

Mr. Stinson has contributed 100 
rhymed conceits, which Mr. Dwig- 
gins illustrates in the very clever 
style which has made him a name 
in connection with Mr. Matthew- 
man’s ‘*Crankisms.’’ This little 
volume will be one of the books 


of the year. 





Book News 


Rg Ee Are You 
to Keep s @ se. 2 a Reader 


Current ——— New 


Literature? Books ? 


It makes it easy for you by giving you a bird’s-eye view of the whole literary field, 
thus keeping you in constant touch with the doings of the book wor]Jd! Book NEws tells 
you what is best and what is least worth reading among the latest books and tells you 
at once. No need to wait three months to learn what the critics have to say about a 
book! Book News tells you the first month! It criticises without bias all works of 
importance, gives a full, classified list of recent publications and reviews the leading 
magazines. BooK NEws Biographies, illustrated with portraits, introduces a number of 
the newest writers. A frontispiece portrait of some prominent author accompanies every 
number, while new poetry and articles of interest on timely subjects add each month to 
the general attractiveness. 


Book NEws is a complete, up-to-date original and purely literary magazine and 
reviews more books in the course of a year than any other literary journal. 


5 Cents a Copy; 50 Cents a Year 
JOHN WANAMAKER 


who prefer to use a nice 
Ladies 


quality of stationery for 

WANTED their correspondence, should inquire 

Epperieaced sees weermen, calling for Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and 

on trade, to negotiate sales of plates, 
to close old established business. 

BOX 4815 PHILADELPHIA | ble line). These goods are presented 


Envelopes to match (the old and relia- 


in Superfine and Extra Superfine 
Brands, the latter being unsurpassed 
in Purity, Tone and Beautiful Soft 
Finish by even the finest foreign pro- 
ductions. Sold by all Stationers, in 
OOK PLATES |: variety of tints and surfaces. Manu- 


TO ORDER AND FROM STOCK 


T. JOSEPH DOWLING | factured and supplied to the trade 


NORTH TWELFTH ST. 
Sino ae pant PHILADELPHIA 


only by 
Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass. U. S. A, 








